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N the- gatk of September, at day-bregks,. 

after leaving. Otaheite, we ſtood for the 
north end of the iſland of Eimeo. Omai, in his 
canoe, Atrived there before us, and endeavoured, 
by taking ſome neceſſary meaſures, to ſhew us 
the ſituation. We. were not, however, with- 


\ out 
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out pilots, having feveral natives of Otabeite on 
board, and, among them, not a few women, 
Unwilling to rely entirely upon. theſe guides, 
Captain Cook diſpatched two boats to examine 
the harbour; when, on a ſignal being made for 
fafe anchorage, we ſtood in with both the thips, 
and anchored in ten fathoms water. 
+; Taloo is the name of this harbour; it is on 
the north fide of the iſland, and in the diſtrict 
of Obormohoo, or Ponoohoo. It runs above 
two miles between the hills, ſouth, or ſouth by 
eaſt. It is not inferior to any harbour that we 
have met with in this ocean, both for ſecurity 
and goodnefs of bottom. It has alſschis fingu- 
lar advantage, that a ſhip can ſail in and out with 
the reigning trade wind. Several rivers fall into 
it 3 one of which is ſo conſiderable, as to admit 
| boats a quarter of a mile up, where the water is 
perfectly freſh. The banks, on the fades of this 
ſtream, are covered with what the natives call 
the pooros tree, on which they fet no value, as it 
only ſerves for firing, So that wood and water 
may be procured here with great facility. . 
The harbour of Parowreah, on the fame ſide 
of the iſland, is about two miles to the eaſt- ward, 
and is much larger within than that of Taloo; 
but the opening in the reef lies to leeward of thę 
harbour, and is conſiderably narrower. Th 
ſtriking defects muſt give the harbour of Taloo 


a decided preference. There are one or two 
more harbours on the ſouth ſide of the iſland, 


but they are not ſo conſiderable as thoſe we have 


Aready mentioned. | 
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As ſoon as we had anchored, great numbers 
of the inhabitants came on board our ſhips, from 
mere motives of curiolity, for they brought no- 
thing with them for the purpoſes of barter ; but 
ſeveral canoes arrived, the next morning, fram 


dant ſupply of bread-iruit, cocoa-nuts, and a few 


oh hogs, which were exchanged for beads, nails, 


ict {Wand hatchets; red feathers not being ſo much 
» WW demanded here as at Otaheite. | 
On thurſday the 24d of October, in the morn- 
ing, Captain Cook received a viſit from Maheine, 
the chief of the iſland. He approached the ſhip 
with as great caution and deliberation, as if he 
apprehended miſchief from us, as friends of the 
Otaheiteans; theſe people having no idea that 
we can be in friendſhip with any one, without 
adopting his cauſe againſt his enemies. This 
chief was accompanied by his wife, who, we 
were told, is fiſter to Oamo, of Otaheite, whoſe 
death we heard of while we remained at this 
iſland. Captain Cook made them* preſents of 
ſuch articles as ſeemed moſt to ſtrike their fan- 
de cy; and, after ſtaying about half an hour, they 
rd, went on ſhore. They returned ſoon after, with 
>0z a large hog, meaning it as a return for the Cap» 
he WW tain's favour; but he made them an additional 
5 preſent to the full value of it; after which they 
oo On board the Diſcovery, .to viſit Captain 


1d, Maheine, ſupported with a few adherents, bas 
ve made himſelf, in ſome degree, independent of 
| Otaheite. He is between forty and fifty * 


more diſtant parts, bringing with them an abun- 


& n 
'] 
% 
- 
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- bf uge, und is bald-headed; which, at that age, MW 
is rather uncommon in theſe iſlands. He ſeem- pb. 


ed aſhamed of ſhewing bis head, and were a Wt! 


And of tur ban to conceal-it,, Whether they i cc 
eonſidered his deficiency of hair as diſgraceful, N ta 
or Whether they ſuppoſed that we conſidered it I ar 
uin that light, it is not eaſy to determine. The fi 
latter, however; a the moſt probable, from ¶ th 
the eircumiſtance Uf their having ſeen us ſhave N 
the head of one of the natives, whom we detecs Wh: 
ted ſtealing: They naturally concluded, there- IM vi 
fore, that this was the kind of punfſhment in- Wor 
Aiced by us upon alt thieves; and ſome of cur WC 
| gentlemen, whoſe heads were but thinly covered Ic 


Dich hair, were violently ſuſpeQted, by them, Med 


ſttationed in this harbour, and though the war 


trees had loſt all their frult, and the houſes in 


3, 


" 
43 
” 1 


3 Towards the evening, Captain Cook and 0. 


more. Omai having forbid the natives to fol- 
low us, our train was not very numerous; the 


0 * but a diſagreeable accident prevented it. 


of being tetar. at 


mai, mounted on horſeback, rode along the 


fear of giving offence, having pot the better of 
their curiofity. The fleet of Towha had been 


was but for'ſhort duration, the marks of its de- 
vaſtation were every where conſpicuous. The 


the neighbourhood had been burr, or other- 
viſe deſtroyed. 

Having made every preperation for ſailing, we 
hauled the ſhip off into the ſtream, in the morn- 
Ing of the 6th, intending to put to ſex the next 


a Me. = in the-day time, fent our*goats 2. 
: ſhore 


— 
* 
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ſhore to graze; and eee two men 
had been appointed to look. after them, one 


e, 

n- * 
4 them had been ſtolen this evening. This was a 
y conſiderable loſs, as it interfered with the Cap- 
Wy 
it 


tain's view of ſtocking other iflands- with theſe 


animals: he therefore was determined, if poſ- 
e ible, to recover it. We received intelligence, 


m the next morning, that it had been conveyed to 


e Maheine who was, at that time, at Parewroah 


cs harbour. Two elderly men offered their ſer- 
e- uices to conduct any of our people to him, in 

n- Worder to bring back the goat. Accordingly the 
ur 
2d 


Captain diſpatched ſome of his people in a boat, 


charged with a meſſage to that chief, and inſiſt- 
nz Jed on both the goat and the thief being immedi- 
ately. given up. 
Maheine had, only the day before, requeſted 
the Commodore to give him two goats; but, as 


ther iſlands, -which had none of theſe animals, 


however, to affiſt his views, in this reſpect, he 


e · {Wclired an Otaheite chief, then preſent, to beg 
re too, in his name, to convey two of theſe ani- 
in als to Maheine; and, to induce him to com- 


ly with this requeſt, ſent to Otoo, by the ſame 
hief, à quantity of red feathers, equal in value 
o the two goats that were required. The Com- 


ectly ſatisfied with this arrangement ; bat he 
Fas miſtaken, as the event clearly. proved. 
L. II. 2 i Little 


e could not ſpare them, without depriving o- 


and was informed that there was two already u- 
pon this, be refuſed to gratify him. Willing, 


ve 
n- NVodore expected that Maheine, and all the o- 
xt her chiefs of the iſland, would have been per- 


/ 
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Little ſuſpecting that any one would pręſume 
to ſteal a ſecond, while the neceſſary meaſures 
were taking to recover the firſt, the goats were 
again put aſhore this morning; and a. boat, as 
uſual, was ſent for them in the evening. While 
our people were getting them into the. boat, one 
was conveyed away undiſcovered. .'. As it was im- 
mediately miſſed, we expected to recover it with- 
out much trouble, as it could not have been car- 
ried to any conſiderable. diſtance. Several of the 
natives ſet out, different ways, to ſeek after it; 
for they all endeavoured to perſuade us, that it 
muſt have ſtrayed-into the woods; not one of 
them admitting that: it was ſtolen. We were 
however, convinced to the contrary, when we 
perceived that not any of the purſuers returned; 
their intention- was only to amuſe us, till their 
prize was ſafely depoſited; and night coming 
105 prevented all future ſearch. At this inſtant, 
the boat returned with the other goat, and one 
of the perſons who had ſtolen it. 

Moſt of the inhabitants, the next morning, 
were moved off, taking with them a corple, 
which lay oppoſite the ſhip, on a Yoopopacs ; and 

aheine, we were informed, had retired to the 
remoteſt part of the iſland. It now plainly ap- 
peared, that a regular plan had been projected 
to ſteal what the Commodore had refuſed to 
give; and that, baving reſtored one, they were 
determined not to part with the other, which 
was a female, and with kid: and the Commo- 
dore was equally determined to have it back a- 
Zain; he therefore applied to the two elderly 
5 i MER 


r <Þ ods - & 
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men, who had been inſtrumental in recovering 


the firſt, who informed him that this had been 
taken to a place on the ſouth fide of the iſland, - 
catled Watea, by Hamoa, who was the chief of 


"that place; but that it would be delivered up if 


he would-ſend for it. They expreſſed a willing- 
neſs to conduct ſome of his people to the ſpot; 
but, finding that a boat might go and return in 

one day, he ſent one with two of his officers, 
Mr Roberts; and Mr Shuttleworth; one to re- 


main with the boat, if ſhe could not get to the 


place, while the other went with the guides, ac- 


companied by ſome of our people. The boat 


returned late in the evening, when we were in» - 
formed by the officers, that, after proceeding 
in the boat as far as rocks and ſhoals would per- 
mit, Mr. Shuttleworth landed; and, attended 


with two marines, and one of the guides, pro-—-— 
ceeded eo the houſe of Hamoa, at Watea where 


they were, for ſome time, amuſed by the peo- 
ple, whe pretended they had ſent for the goat, 
and that it would ſoon be produced. It, how- 
ever; never arrived; and, night approaching, 
Me Shuttleworth was obliged. to return to his 
boat without it. 

The — lamented that he had pro- 
ceeded fo far in this buſineſs, as he could not 
retreat with credit, and without giving encou- 
ragement to other "iflariders to rob us with im- 
punity. Conſulting with Omai, and the two old 
men, what methods to take, they adviſed him, 
without heſitation, to go into” the country with 
. rparty of men, and ſboot every Yr ſhould 

B 2 meet 


/ 
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meet with. The Commodore did not approve: 


of this bloody counſel ; but, early the next morn- 
ing, ſet out with thirty-five of his people; ac- 


companied by Omai, one of the old men, and 


three or four attendants. He alſo ordered Lieu- 


tenant Williamſon round the weſtern part of the 


ifland, with three armed boats; to meet us. 
This party had no ſooner landed, than the 
few remaining natives fled before us. The firſt 


perſon we met with upon our march, was in 2 


kind of perilous ſituation; for Omai, the inſtant 


he beheld him, afked Captain Cook if he ſhould 


ſhoot him; ſo fully was he perſuaded, that the 


advice he had given, was immediately to be car- 
ried into execution, The Commodore then gave 


orders, both to him and our guide, to let it be 
made known, that it was not our intention to 


injure, much leſs to deſtroy, a {ſingle native. 
Theſe joyful tidings ſoon circulated, and pre- 


vented the flight of che inhabitants. 


Aſcending the ridge of hills, on our road to 
atea, We were informed that the goat had 


been carried the fame way, and could. hardly 


have paſſed the hills: we-therefare marehed up- 


in great ſilence, expecting to ſurpriſe the party 
who were bearing off the prise; but when we ar- 


rived at the uppermoſt plantation, we were told, 


that the animal we were in ſearch of; had in- 


deed been kept there the firſt night, but had 
been carried to Watea the next morning. We: 
made no further enquiry; till we came within 


üght bf Watea, where we were directed to Ha- 


moss n by ſome people who alfo ne 


n 
ſe 
fi 
w 
4 
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ve Nor, that the goat was there. We therefore ful- 
n- Ny expected to obtain it on our arrival, but, 
c- WM when we reached the houſe, the people we-ſaw- . 
nd chere, denied that they had ever ſeen it, or 
u- knew any thing concerningit. Hamos himſeif 
he appeared, and expreſſed himſelf to the fame ef- 

fect. ou ig 
On our firſt coming to Watea, - ſeveral inen 
were ſeen, running to and fro in the woods, with 
clubs and darts in their hands; and Omai, who - 
ran towards them, had ſtones: thrown at him. 
Henee it appeared, that they intended to op- 
poſe any attempt that we might be induced to 
make, but on ſeeing the ſtrength of our party, 
bad given up the deſign-. We were confirmed 
in this opinion, by obſerving that all their houſ- 
es were empty< wi | ; 

After collecting a-few of the natives together, 
Omai was directed to expoſtulate with them an 
the abſurdity of their conduct, and tell them 
that we had received ſufficient evidence that the 
goat was in their poſſeſſion 3 and that, if it was 
not immediately delivered up, we ſnould burn 
all their houſes and canoes; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this expoſtulation, they perſiſted in their de- 
nial of having any knowledge of it. In con- 
ſequence of which, the Commodore ſet fire to 
ſ or eight of their houſes, and two or three 
war canoes,. which were preſently conſumed. 
After this we marched off to join the boats, 
which were, at that time, about ſeven or eight 
miles from us; and, in our road; burnt fix o 
ther war canoes. without any oppolitian.. * 
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the (contrary, many ſof the natives aſſiſted us; 
more, perhaps, from fear, than any other mo- 
tive. At length Omai, who was at ſome «if. 
"tance before us; came back with information, 
that a multitude of men were aſſembling to a. 
tack us. We prepared ourſelyes to receive them, 
but inſtead of enemies, they were petitioners, 
with plantain-trees in their hands, which they 
laid down before us; entreating the Commo- 
dore to ſpare a canoe that lay upon the ſpot, Ca 
which he readily-complied witb?: thi 
A bout four o'clock-in-the afternoon, we ar. th 

i rived at Wharrarade, - where our boats were ac 
' waiting for us. The diſtrict of Wharrarade be- 
longs to Tlaratabsonoue; but this chief, toge- 
ther with the other prineipal- people of the 
place, had fled to the hills; though we made 
no attack upon their property, they being in 2- 
huber with Otoo. Here we remained about an 
hour, in order to reſt ourſelves; and afterwards 
ſet out for the fhips, here we arrived at eight 
- o'clock in the evening; but no tidings of the 
goat had; at that time, been received; and, of 

_ - courſe, the operations of the day had been it 
effectual. 
Early on Fri duy- morning; the 1othr of Octo- 
ber, the Captain diſpatched one of Omai's men 
to Maheine, charged with'this peremptory me- 
ſage, that if he perſiſted in his refuſal to deliver 
up the goat, a fingte canoe ſhould not be left 
-upon the ifland 3 and that hoſtilities ſhould ne- 
ver ceaſe, while the ſtolen animal continued in 


is Poſſeſion. That che meſſenger might per- 
© Cceive 
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ecive that the Commodore was in earneſt, he, 
ordered the carpenter, in his preſence, to break 
up three or four canoes; that lay at the head of, 
he harbour. Ihe planks were, by his direcs; 
+ ion, taken on board, to ſerve as materials for 
building a houſe for Omai, at the place where 


Ivy he intended to reſide. The. Commodore, pro- 
a 

der perly attended, went after ards to the next har 
5 bour, . where he deſtroyed ſeven or eight more 


of Neanoes, and returned on board adaut ſeven in. 
Vibe erening. On his arrival, he was informed, 
that the gaat had been returned about half an 
ej hour before; and it appeared, from good intel- 
be. ligence, that it came from the very place, where 
the inhabitants, the day before, declared they 
wel knew nothing. about. it. But, from the meſſage 
ad delivered to the chief in the morning, be per-, 
* E that the. Commodore was not to be trifled 
Wil 3 
Thus ended this traubleſome aud- 3 
buſineſs 3 egtally to be regretted by the natives, 
and by Captain. Cook. He was grieved to re- 
fle&, 1 5 after refuſing to aſſiſt his friends at 
Ge in the invaſion. of this ifland, he 
ſhould. ſoon be obliged to engage in hoſtilities - 
againſt its inhabitants; which, perhaps, were 
Ore injuriaus to them, than Tonhs's erm 
tion. | 
Our intercourſe with. the natives-was- renew- 
d the next morning; ſeveral, canoes bringing 
bread- fruit and cocoa- nuts to the ſhips to bar- 
er; hence it was natural to conclude, that 
HW conſcious when bd merued the treat- 
« ment 


/ 


* 1 
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ment they had received; and that the cauſe of 
Captain Cook's diſpleaſure: being now removed, 
they apprehended no further miſchief. We 
weighed, with a breeze, down the harbour, a. 
bout nine; but it was ſo faint and variable, that 
- we did not get out to ſea till noon, when we 
ſteered for Heabcine, | Omat attending in his 
/ Canoe. 

At Eimeo; the ſhips were abundantly ſupplied 
with fire- wood. We did not ſupply ourſelves 
with this article at Otaheite, as there is not 2 

tree at Matavai but what is uſeful to the inha- 

bitants. We alſo received here a large ſupply 
of refreſhments in hogs, bread- fruit, and co- 
coa- nuts. 

There is e difference between the pro- 
duce of this land; and that of Otahene ; but 
the difference in their women is remarkable. 
Theſe of Eimeo have a dark hue, are low in 
- ſtature, and have forbidding features. 

The appearance of Eimeo bears na the leaſt 
reſemblance to that of Otaheite. The latter 
being a hilly country, has little low land, ex- 
cept ſome deep vallies, and the flat border that 
- almoſt ſurrounds it near the ſea. Eimeo has 
* ſteep rugged hills, running in different diree- 
tions, leaving large vallies, and gently riſing 
grounds about their ſides. The hills, though 
rocky, are.generally covered with trees, almoſt 
to the tops. At the bottom of the harbour of 
Taloo, the ground gradually rifes to the foot of 
the hills; but the flat border on the ſides, be- 
comes . ſteep at a ſmall diſtance from the ſea. 
T bis 


his renders it a proſpect ſuperior to any thing 
we ſaw at Otabeite. In the low grounds, the 
foil is a yellowiſh ſtiff mould ; on the lower hills 
it is blacker and looſer, and the ſtone which 
at MWcompoſes the hills, is of a bluiſh colour, inter- 
re ¶ perſed with ſome particles of glimmer. Near 
iis Itbe place where our ſhips were ſtationed, are 
two large ſtones, concerning which ſome ſuper-- 
ed MWititious notions are entertained by the natives. 
es They conſider them as brother and ſiſter; that 
a chey are Zatooas, or divinities, and that they 
a- N came from Ulietea, by ſome ſupernatural means. 
On the morning that ſucceeded our departure 
o- from Eimeo, we ſaw Huaheine extending from 
ſouth-weſt by weſt, to weſt by north. At twelve 
0- Mo'clock we anchored at the northern entrance 
of Owharre harbour, ſituate on the weſt fide of 
he iſland. Omai, in his canoe, entered the 
harbour juſt before us, but did not land. Tho“ 
many of his countrymen crowded to ſee him, he 
lid not take much notice of them. Great num- 
bers alſo came off to the ſhips, inſomuch that 
ve were greatly incommoded by them. Our 
paſſengers immediately informed them of our 
ranſactions at Eimeo, multiplying, by ten at 
leaſt, the number of houſes and canoes that we 
ad deſtroyed. © Captain Cook was not much 
liſpleaſed at their giving this exaggerated ac- 
ount, as he found that it made a conſiderable 
mpreſſion upon all who heard it; ſo that he 
ad hopes that it would induce the natives of 
his iſland to treat him in a better manner th 
hey had done in his prior viſits. 
ais WW Vor. II. a C 5 « Our 
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1 1 Voyage to the Patific Ocean. 
„ Our arrival here, ſays Captain Cook, 
brought all the print ipal people of the iſland Wl ft 
to our ſhips. This was juſt what I wiſhed, as d 
it was high time to think of ſettling Oma; and t 
the preſence of theſe: chicfs, I gurſſed, would ff {: 
enable me to do it in the moſt-ſatisfaQory man- WH P 
ner. He now ſeemei to have an inclination to 
eftabliſh himſelf at Ulietea; and if he and LI P 
could have agreed about the mode of bringing 
that plan to bear, I chould have had no objec- if t! 
tion to adopt it. His father had been dipoſſeſ- 
ſed by the men of Bolabola, when they con- 
quered Ulietea, of ſome land in that iſland; 
and I made no doubt of being able to get it re- 
ſtored to the ſon in an amicable manner. For 
that purpoſe it was neceſſary he ſhould be up- 
on good terms with thoſe who were ma- 
ger of the iflandz but he was too great à pa- 
triot to liſten to any ſuch. thing; and was vain 
enough to ſuppoſe, that I would reinſtate him 
in his forfeited lands by force. This made it 
impoſſible to fix him at Ulietea, and pointed 
cut to me Huaheine as the proper place. I 
therefore reſolved to avail myſelf of the pre- 
ſence of the chief men of the ifland, and. to 
make: this propoſal to them. 
1 After the hurry of the morning was over, 
we got ready to pay a formal viſit to Taireetareea, 
meaning then to introduce this buſineſs. Omai 
dre ſſed himſelf very properly on the occaſion; 
and n 
r 
deed, after he had 0 clear of the gang that 
—_ 2 ſurrounded 
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E, ſorrounded bim at Otaheite, he behayed+ with 

nd fuch prudence as to gain reſpect. Our landing 

as drew moſt of our viſiters from the fhips ; and 
nd Wey, as well as, thoie- that were on hore, als 
d ſembled in a large houſe- The concourſe of 
n- people, on this occaſion, was very great 3 andy 
to amongſt them, there appeared to be! a greater 
I proportion of perſonable men and women than 
ng we had ever ſeen in one aſſembiy at any one of 
c. theſe new Iſlands. Not only the bulk of the 
(8 people ſeemed, in general, much ſtouter and 
n- fairer than thoſe of Otaheite, but there 'was al» 
d; a much greater number of men who: appears 
e ed to be of conſequenee, in proportion to the 
or extent of the iſland; moſt of whom had ex- 
p- ay che corpulent appearance. of the chiefs of 
la- Watecoo We waited ſome time for Taireeta- 
a- r<ca, as I could do nothing till tha Zaree rahie 
in came; but when he appeared, I found that his 
im WM preſence. might have been difpenſed with, as he 
ir Wl was not above eight or ten years of age, Omai, 
who ſtood at a little diſtance from this. circle of 

1 great men, began with making his offering to 
e- the gods, conſiſting of red feathers, cloth, Wer 
to Then followed another g, which was. te 
be given to the gods by the-chiefs; and, after 
that, ſeveral other ſmall pieces and tuts of rec 
feathers. were prefented. Each article was laid 
before one of the company, whe, I underſtood 
vas a prieſt, and was delivered with a fet ſpeech 
or prayer, ſpoken by one of Omai's friends, Who 

fat by him, but moſtly dictated by himſelf. In 
theſe Prayers, he hid not forget his friends in 
10 C 2 . England, 
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England, nor thoſe who had brovght- him ſafe 
back. The Earee rahie no Pretane, Lord Sand- 


wich, Toate, Tatee, (Cook and Clerke) were men-. H 
tioned in every one of them. When Omat's of. ne 
ferings and prayers were finiſhed, the prieſt took BW th 
each article, in the fame order in which it had Ml a 
been laid before him, and after repeating a pray- Wl fe 
er, ſent it to the moraiz which, as Omat told be 
us, was at a great diſtance, otherwiſe the offer. 0¹ 
ings would have been made there. te 
Theſe religious eeremonies having been per- 
formed, Omai fat down by me, and we entered f. 
upon buſineſs, by giving the young chief my. 
Preſent, and receiving his in return; and, all f 


things conſidered, they were liberal enough, on e 


both fides. Some arrangements were next a- ¶ t 


greed upon, as to the manner of carrying on 


} 
the intercourſe betwixt us; and I pointed out Ml 7 
dhe mifchievous conſequences that would attend: 
i 
( 
i 


their robbing us, as they had done during my 
former viſits. Omai's eftabliſhment was then 


propoſed to the aſſembled Chiefs. 

« He acquainted them, * that he had been 
carried by us into our country, where he was 
well received by the great King and his Earees, 
and treated with every mark of regard and at- 
feclion, while he ftaid amongſt us; that he had 
been brought back again, enriched by onr libe- 
rality, with a variety of articles, which would 
prove very uſeful to his. countrymen; and that 


| befides the two horſes which were to remain 


with him, ſeveral other new and valuable ani- 
mals wy been left at Otaheite, which 2 
on 


11 
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afe Hoon multiply, and furniſk a ſufficient number 
d- for the uſe of the iſlands in the neigbourhood, 
en- He then lignified to them, that it was my ear 
of. neſt requeſt, in return for all my friendly ee! 
ok that they would give him a piece of land, to bui 
ad a houſe upon, and to raite provitions bor him- 
y- ſelf and fervants; adding, that if this could not 
It be obtained for him in Huaheine, either by gift 
er- or by purchaſe, I was determined to my bim 
. to Ulietea, and fix him there... 5 
er- » Perhaps I have here made a better ſpeech 
<> for my friend, than he actually delivered; but 
ny theſe were the topics I diftated to him. I ob» 
all WW ferved, that what he concluded with, about 
on carrying him to Ulietea, ſeemed to meet with 
a- the approbation of all the chiefs; and I inſtant. 
on ly ſaw the reaſon. Omai had, as | have already 
ut mentioned , Yainly flattered himſelf, that I meant 
ac 10vſe Peer in reſtoring him to his father's lands 
nx in Vlietea, and he had talked idly, and with- 
en out any authority from me, on this fubject, to 
ſome of the preſent aſſembly; who dreamed of 
en nothing leßß than a hoſtile invaſion. of Ulietea, 
as and of being aſſiſted by me to drive the Bola- 
75 bola men out of that iſtand. It was of conſe. 
f. WW quence, therefore, that I ſhould undeceive 
> WM them; and, in order to this, I fignified, in the 
e. moſt peremptory manner, that I. neither would 
d aſſiſt them in fuch an enterprize; nor ſuffer it 
at to be put in execution, while F was in their ſeas; 
in and that if Omai fixed himſelf in Ulietea, be 
i- WH muſt be introduced as a friend, and not forced 
d Bi vpon the. Bolabola men as their conqueror. 
2 ba This 
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„This declaration gave a new turn to the ſen. 
"iis of the council. One of the chiefs im- 
metiately expreſſed himfelfro this effect: . That 
the whole iſland of Huahgine, and every thing 
in it, were dune; and that therefore, I might 
give what portion of it I pleaſed to my friend. 
Omai, who, like the reſt of his countrymen, 
ſeldom ſees things beyond the preſent moment, 
mas greatly * to hear this; thinking, no 
doubt, that I ſhould be very liberal, and give 
him enough; But x0 offer what it would have 


been iroproper to accept, I conſidered as offer- 


ing nothing at all; and therefore, I now deſir- 
end, that they would not only aſſign the parti- 
cular ſpot, but alſo the exact quantity of land, 
which they would allot for the ſettlement. Up- 
on this, ſome chiefs, who had already left tbe 
edles, were ſent for ; and, after a ſhort con- 
ſultation among themſelves, my requeſt was 
granted by general conſent; and the ground 
immediately pitched upon, adjoining to the 
Houſe where our meeting was held. The ex- 
tent along the ſhore of the harbour, was about 
two hundred yards ; and its deepth, to the foot 
of the hill, ſome what more; but a proportional 
rt of the hill was included in the grant. 
This buſineſs being ſettled to the ſatisfaction 
of al: parties, I fet up a tent aſhore, eſtabliſhed 
a poſt, and ereſted the obſervatories. The car- 
ters of both ſhips were alſa- ſet to work, to 
ild a ſmall houſe for Omai, in which he might 
ſecure the European commodities that were his 
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20 in making a garden for his uſe, plant- 
addocks, vines, pine-applesz/ melons; and 
the ſeeds of ſeveral. other vegetable articles; all 
of which I had tbe fatisfaction of obſerving to» 
be in a flouriſhing ſtate before I left the dent. 
« Omai now began ſeriouſi te stteud to his. 
own affairs, and repente hieartily-of his inn. 
judged prodigality while at Otabeite: He foundi | | 
at Huaheine, a brother, a fifter, and a brothers 
in-· law; the ſiſter being married. But theſe didt 
not plunder him, as he had lately been be his 
other relations. I was ſorry, however, to diſ⸗ 
cover, that though they were too honeſt to do 
him any injury, they were pf too lutle conſe - 
quence in the iſland to do him any poſitive good. 
Toey had neither authority nor inſluance to pro- 
ect his perſon, or his property z and, in that: 
\ Whelpleſs ſituation, I had reaſon zo-apprehiend, 
that he ran a great riſk of being ripped of eve 
thing he had got from us, as ſohn zs he end 
ceaſe to have us within his reach, t enforce» 
the good behaviour of his countrymen, bs 
Immediate appeal to our irreſiſtible power.. 
« A man who is richer than dee bens 
end be envied, by numbers who with to ſce 
n brought down to their on level. But in 
antries where civilization, lau, and 99 
— their reſtraints, the rich have a reaſona - 
ground of ſecurity. And beſides, there be- 
ag in all ſack: communities, a-diffufion/ of pro- 
Ty, no ſingle individual need: fear, that the 
t of all the poorer ſort can ever be united 
A e excluſively of others who; ares 
510 1 equally 
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equally the objects of envy. It was very diffe- 
rent with Omai. He was to live amongſt thoſe 
© who are ſtrangers; in a great meaſure, to any 
other principle of action beſides the immedi. 
ate impulſe of their natural feelings. But, 
what was his principal danger, he was to be 
placed in the very ſingular ſituation, of be. 
ing the only rich man in the community to 
which he was to belong. And having, by a 
fortunate connection with us, got into his poſ- 
ſeſſion an accumulated quantity of a ſpecies of 
treaſure which none of his countrymen could 
create by any art or induſtry of their own; 
while all coveted a ſhare of this envied wealth, 
it was natural to apprehend, that all would be 
ready to join in attempting to ſtrip its ſole pro- 


or. | 
„To prevent this, if poſſible, I adviſed him 
to make a proper diſtribution of ſome of his 
moveables, to two or three of the principal 
chiefs; who, being thus gratified themſelves, 
might be induced to take him under their pa- 
{tronage, and protect him from the injuries ct 
others. He promiſed to follow my advice; and 
I heard, with ſatisfaction, before I ſailed, that 
this very prudent-ſtep had been taken. Not 
truſting, howeyer, entirely to the operation of 
gratitude, I had recourſe to the more forcible 
motive of intimidation. With this view, I took 
every opportunity of notifying to the inhabi- 
tants, that it was my intention to return to their 
ifland again, after being abſent the uſual time; 
and that, if I did not find Omai in the fame 


%g {tate 
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ſtate of ſecurity in Which I was now. to leave 
him, all thoſe whom I ſhould then diſcover to- 
have betu his enemies, might expect to feel ibe 
weight of my reſein ment. This threatening de- 
claration will, probably, have no inconſiderable 
eſſect. For our ſucceſlive viſits of late a - 
taught theſe people to believe, that our ſhips 
are to return ati certain periods; and while, they- 
continue to be impreſſed with ſuch a notion, 
which I thought it a fair ſtratagem to confirm, 
Omai hos ſome · proſpect of being permitted to 
thrive upon his new plantation- 

While we remained in this harbour, we cars - 
ried the bread on ſhore to clear it of vermin. - 
The number of cock- roaches that infeſted the 
ſhip at this time, is almoſt incredible. The da- 
mage we ſuſtained from them was very conſider- 
able; and every attempt to deſtroy them proved 
fruitleſs. If any kind of food was expoſed for 

few minutes, it was covered with theſe noxi- 
ous inſects, who ſoo: pierced it full of holes, ſo 
hat it reſembled an honey-comb. TRey proved 
particularly deſtructive to birds, which had been 
ſtuffed for curioſities, and were ſo fond of ink, 
that they eat out the writing on, the labels, fa- 
ned to different articles; and the only NOS * 
hat "preſerved books from their ravages, was 
he cloſenels :of-the: bindings which prevented 
neſe de vourers from ĩuſinuating themſelves ba- 
ween the leaves. Acxording to Mr Anderſon, - 
hey were oi tuo ſorts, the: Barta oriemtalu, and 
permadinieds.) 1: 15192 init 913 20 19975 
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- "The intercourſe of trade and friendly offires 
between us and the inhabitants of Huaheine, 
was undiſturbed, by any accident, till the even- 
ing of the 22d, when one of the natives. found Wl c 
means to get into Me Bailey's obſervatory, and tt 
carry off a-fextant, unobſerved. Captain Cock fo 
was no fooner informed#of- this: theft, than he 
went aſhore, and defired* Omai-to apply to the tn 
chiefs, ro proeure reſtitution. He accordingly Wc. 
made application to them, but they took no ſteps WM 1, 
towards recovering the inftrument, being more. 
attentive to a heeva, that was then exhibiting, 
till the Captain ordered the performers to deſiſt. 
Being now -convinced that be was: in earneſt, 
they began to make ſome enquiry after the de- 
Iinquent, ,who was ſitting in the midſt of them, 
with ſuch markes of unconcern, that-the Captain 
was in great doubt of his being guilty, particu- 
Hrly as he denied iti Omai, however, aſſuring 
him that this was the perſon, he was ſent on 
board the ſhip-and there confined. Phis raiſed, 
an univerſal ferment among the aſſembled iſland 
ers, and the whole body fled with precipitation. 
The prifoner being examined by Omai, was with 
ſome difficulty brought to confeſs where: he hal 
concealed" the ſextant, and it was brouglit · back 
unhurt the next morning. After this, the no 
tives recovered” from their · conſter nation, and 
began to gather about us. as ufual. As the-thic 
appeared to be a'thameleſs-villain, Capain Cocł 
puniſhed him with greater ſeveruy than he hat 
ever done any former culprit. Beſides having 
+ "Ris head and beard ſhaved, 3 
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both his ears -ſhould be cut off, and then diſ- 


miſſed hiin. ? 
T his puniſhment, Aber bert did not deter him 


dom committing other offences; for, early in 
me morning of the 25th, a general alarm was 
K foread; occaſioned, as was reported, by one of 
he our goats being ſtolen by this very man; and 
he though, upon examination, ve found everything 
gte in that quarter, yet it appeared, that he had 
{deſtroyed and carried off from Omii's grounds, 


ſeveral vines and"cabbagesplants ; and be public- 
1 Wy threatened to put him to death, andfet fire 
o his houſe, as ſoon as t ſhould quit this lake: 
To prevent his doing any further miſthief, the 


ö 3 ordered him 60 be ſeized, and canfined” 
i gain on board the flip, with a view: of carrying 
im off che iſland; and this intention ſcemel 
co- geo give general ſatisfaction to all the chiefs. He 
1; was a native of Bolabola; but there were too 


any: of the people Bere iv" Br co- operate 
— him in all his defigns. e had indeed, 
ways met with more troubleſome perſons in 
uaheine than in any other of the achacent 
lande ; and it was omy fear, and the want of 
proper opportunities, that induced them to be- 
ve better now. Anarchy and confuſion ſeem- 
| to prevail among them. Their Earee rabie, 
„we have already obſerved, was but a child; 
nd we did-not find, tliat there was any indivi- 
val, or any ſet of men, who held the reigns of 
overnment for him; ſo that whenever any miſ- 

nderſtanding ocurred between us, we never 
new, with-ſuſficient preciſion, to whom it was 
D 2 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to apply, in order to effect an accom- 
modation, or procure redreſs. nt 
. Qiang, houſe being now almeſt Gviſhed, 
45 many his moveables were carried aſhorè on 
the 26th, Amongſt a variety of other uſcleſt 
articles was a box o toys, which, when ex- 
poſed to public view,; ſeemed greatly to pleaſe the 
gazing multitud e. But, ag to his pots, kettles 
Ades, Places, drinking-mugs, glafſes, and the 
whole train .of our domeſtic accommodations, 


hardly any one of, his cquntrymen would ſo 


much 7857405 at them. Omi himiſelf now be- 
gan ig think. that they were of no manner af 
uſe to him z * a baked hog. was, more ſavou- 
rl than a- boiled ohe; that a plantain-Icaf 
made. 1 „ diſh gr. plate as pewter; and 
| A. A cogoa-nuteſhell was as convenient a gobbet 
| 1 '2 bl: ack-jack. And, therefore, be "yy wiſe⸗ 

17 dis ae of as Ak thele articles o 2 

118 hare for the Br chen and pantry, as he 

could find purchaſers for) amougſt the people 

of the ſhips ; and receiving from them in re- 
turn, hatchets, and other iron tools, Which had 

a more intrinſic value in this part of the worly, 
and added more 0 his diſtinguiſhing ſuperiori- 
ty over thoſe with whom, he was to pals. the re- 
mainder of his days. 

Among the numerous preſents beſtowed upon 
him jn England, fire-works had not been omit- 
ted; ſome of which, we exhibited in the evening 
of the 28th, before a great multitude of people, 
- who beheld them with a mixture of pleaſure and 


m. Thoſe which remained v were yd 
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.in order, and left with 1 re to their 
inal. deſtination 5 
d, On Thurſdlay the gehe easbyi in Fee 
on the Bolabola- man whom we had in confinement; 
of MW found mearis to eſcape out of theiſhip, carrying 
x. Vith him the ſhackle of the bilbgo<bbvit rhat had 
he been put about his leg, which was taken froni 
„bim, as ſoon as he arrived ons ſhore, by one of 
he che chiefs, and given to Om; who quickly 
ns, came on board, to inform the Captain that his 
Noi mortal enemy was again let loole upon him. 
be · ¶ We found, upon enquiry, that the ſentry placed 
of over the priſoner, and even the whole watch in 
2u- che part of the thip where he was confined, ha- 
cal WW ving fallen afleep; he ſeized the- floreurkble: op- 
md portunity, took the key of the nns out of the: 
let WM drawer into which he had ſeensit put, and ſet 
fe {WH himſelf aw liberty. This eſcape convinced the! 
ng Commodore, that his people bad been. very 
he Wremiſs in the night-duty; which rendered it 
ple neceſſary to chaſtiſe thoſe who were now in 
re- ¶ fault, and to eſtabliſli ſome new.regulations that 
12d wight prevent ſimilar negligence in future. He 
id, vas pleaſed at hearing, afterwards; that the fel- 
ori-Mlow who had eſcaped,. had gone over to Vlietea. 
re- Oma was no ſooner ſettled in his new habi- 
tation, than Captain Cook began to think of 
pon drparting from Huaheine, and got every thing 


nit- Noff from the ſhore this evening, except a goat 
ing big with kid, and a horſe and mare; which 
ple, were left in the poficfiion of cur friend, Who 
and was now to be finally ſeparated from us. Ke 


lo e him a boar and two ſows of the _ | 


©. 
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liſh breed z and he had got two or three ſows 
of his own. The horſe had covered the mare 
during our continuance at Otaheite; ſo that the 
introduction of a breed-of horſes into theſe iſlands 
has probably ſucceeded, by:this valuable preſent, 
„The hiſtory of Omai,“ ſays Captain Cook; 
4 will perhaps intereſt a very numerous claſs of 
readers, more than any other occurrence of a 
voyage, the objects of which. do not; in general, 
prumiſe much entertainment. Every circum- 
france, therefore, which may ſerve to convey a 
ſatisfactory acecunt of the exact Hitvation in 
which he was left, will be thought worth pre- 
ſerving; and the following particulars are added, 
to complete the view of his domeſtic eſtabliſh- 
ment. He had picked up at Otaheite four or five 
"Towutous ; the two Zealand youths remained with 
him; and his brother, and ſome others, joined 
him at Huabeine: ſo that his family cuſiſted 
already of eight or ten per ſons if that can be 
called a family, to which not a ſingle female, as 
„ belonged ; nor, I doubt, was likely to be- 
ong, unleſs its maſter became leſs volatile. At 
preſent, Omai did net ſeem at all diſpoſed to 
take unto himſelf a wife. The houſe which we 
erected for him was twenty-four feet by eigh- 
teen; and ten feet high. It was compoſed of 
boards, the ſpoils of our military operations at 
Eimeo; and, in building it, as few nails, as 

poſſible, were uſed, that there might be no in- 
ducement, from the love of iron, to pull it down. 
It was ſettled, that immediately after our de- 
n he ſhould begin to build a large 3 
After 
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after the faſhion of his country; one end of 


which was to be brought over that which we 
had erected, fo as to encloſe ir entirely for great - 
er ſecurity. In this work, ſome ofthe chiefs pro- 
miſed to aſſiſt him; and, if the intended building 
ſhould cover the ground which. he marked out, 
it will be as large as moſt upon the iffand. 
« His European weapons conſiſted of a muſ- 
ket, bayonet, and eartouch - box; a fowling,piecez 


two pair of piſtols; and two or three ſwords or 


cutlaſſes. The poſſeſſton of theſe made him. 


quite happy; which was my only. view in- giving. 


bim ſuch preſents. For F was always of opint- 
on, that he would have been happier without 
fire-arms, audi other European weapons, than 


with them; as fuch implements of war, in the 


hands of one, whoſe prudent uſe of them I had 
ſome grounds for miſtruſting, would rather en- 
creaſe his dangers than eſtabliſh his fuperiority. 
After he had got on ſhore every thing that be- 
longed to him and was ſettled in bis houſe, he 
had moſt of the officers of both. ſhips, two or 
three times, to dinner; and his table was al- 
ways well ſupplied with the very beſt proviſiom 
that the iſland produced. 

Before I. ſailed, I had the following inſcrip- 
tion cut upon the outfide of his houſe :- 


Georgius. T ertius, Rex, 2 Novembris, 1 777 
I, „5 Reſolution, Fac. Cast, F. 
Diſcouery, Car. Clerke, — 9 


0 On tie 2d of November, at four in the af. 
eoan, Ito the advantage of-a breeze, which 
then 


board till the ſhips were under ſail; when, to 
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then ſprung up at eaſt, and ſailed out of the 
harbour. Moſt of oun friends remained on 


gratify their curiokity, I ordered five guns to be 
fired. They thenfall took their leave, except 
Omai, who remained till we were at fea. We 
had come to ſail by a hawſer faſtened to the eo 
hore. In caſting the: ſhip it parted, being cut pit 
by the roc ks and che outer, endl was left behind; 
as thoſe who-caſt, it off, did not perceive that it 
was broken; ſo that it became nectſſary to ſend m- 
a boat to bring it on board. In this boat, O. 
mai went-aſhore, after taking a very affectionate o 
Kirewel of all the ofſicers. He ſuſtained bimſelf 
with a manly reſolution, till he came to me. ſta 
Then his utmoſt efforts to conceal his tears fail- 
ed and Mr King who went in the boat, tollen 
A that-he-wept all the time in going aſhore. eU 
It. was no ſmall ſatisfaction to reflect, that 
5 hal brought him ſafe back to the very ſpot 
from which he was taken. And, yet, ſuch is 
the ſtrange nature of human affairs, - that- it is 
Probable We left him in a leſs deſireable ſitus 
tion, than he was in before his connexion with 
us. I do not mean by this, tbat betauſe he ha 
taſted the {weets of eivilized life, be muſt be- 
come more miſerable Fra obeing: obliged to 2 
bandon all thoughts of continuing. them. I con 
fine myſelf to this ſiugle difagreeable circum e 
ſtance, that the advamages he received from us 
have placed him in a more hazardous ſituation, 
with reſpect to his perſonal ſafety. Omai, from 


being much careſſed invEngland, loſt. fight 0 
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he bis original condition; and never conſidered in 
on Wwhat manner his acquiſitions, either of know- 
to! ledge or of riches, would be eſtimated by his 
be countrymen, at his return; which were the on- 
ept Il things he could have to recommend him to 
them now, more than before, and on which he 
could build either his future greatneſs or hap- 
pineſs. He ſeemed even to have miſtaken their 
genius in this reſpect; and, in ſome meaſure, 
o have forgotten their cuſtoms ; otherwiſe he 
end muſt have known the extreme difficulty there 
O. vould be in getting bimſelf admitted as a per- 
ate {Mon of rank, where there is, perhaps, no in- 
ſtance of à man's being raiſed from an inferior 
ſtation. by the greateſt merit. Rank ſeems to 
be the very foundation of all diſtinction here, 
and, of its attendant, power; and ſo pertinaci- 
ouſly, or rather blindly adhered to, that, un- 
els a perſon has ſome degree of it, he will cer- 
tainly be deſpiſed and hated, if he aſſumes the 
appearance of exerciſing any authority. This 
vas really the caſe, in ſome meaſure, with Omai 
though his countrymen were pretty cautious of 
xprefling their ſentiments while we remained 
amongſt them. Had he made a proper uſe of 
he preſents he brought with him from Eng- 
land, this, with the knowledge he had acquired 
by travelling ſo far, might have enabled him to 
form the moſt uſeful connęctions. But we have 


given too many inſtances, a the. courſe of our 
arrative, of his. childiſh'.inattention.-/ to this 
obvious means of advancing; his intereſt. His 
chemes ſeemed to be of a higher, though ridi- 
l F< 09 ha culous 
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culous nature; indeed, I might fay, meaner; Mai 
for revenge, rather than a defire of becoming Ino 
great, appeared to actuate him from the begin. Ide 
ning. This however, may be excuſed, if, we 
conſider that it is common to bis countrymen, 
His father was, doubtlefs, a man of conſiderable 
rty in Ulietea, When that iſland was con- 
quered by thofe of Bolabola; and, with many 
others, ſought refuge in Huaheine, where he 
died, and left Omai, with ſome other children; 
who, by that means, became totally dependent. 
In this ſituation he was taken up by Capraig 
Furneaux, and carried to England, Whether he 
really expected, from his treatment there, that 
any affiſtance would be given him againſt the 
enemies of his father and his country; or whe 
ther he imagined that his on mall courage, 
and ſuperiority of knowledge, would be ſuffici 
ent to Uifpoſſeſs the conquerors of Ulietea, it 
vncertain; but from the beginning of che voy» 
age, this was his conſtant theme. He would 
not liſten to our remonſtrances on fo wild a de- 
termination ; but flew into a paſſion, if more 
moderate and reaſonable counſels were propoſed 
for his advantage. Nay, fo infatuated and at. 
tached to his favourite ſcheme was de, that be 
affected to believe theſe people wonld certainly 
quit the conquered iſland, as foon as they ſhould 
Hear of his arrival in Otaheite. As we advanced, 
however, on our voyage, be became more fen- 
idle of his error ; und, by the time we reached 
the Friendly Iſlands, had even ſuch appreben. 
ſions of his reception t home, chat he * 
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fain have ſtaid behind at Tongataboo, under Fee- 
nou's protection. At theſe iſlands he ſquan- 
dered away much of his European treaſure very 
unneceſfarily; and he was equally imprudent at 
Tiaraboo, where he could have no view of mak- 
ing friends, as he had not any intention of re- 
maining there. At Matavai, he continued the 
ſame inconſiderate behaviour, till J abſolutely 
put a ſtop to his profuſion 3 and he formed ſuch 
improper connections there, that Otoo, who was 
at firſt, much diſpoſed to countenance him, af- 
ter ward openly expreſſed his diſlike of him, on 
account. of his conduct. It was not, however, 
too late to recover his favour; and he might 
have ſettled, to great advantage, in Otaheite, as 
he had formerly lived ſeveral years there, and 
was now a gaad deal noticed by Towha, whoſe 
valuable preſent, of a very large double canoe, 
we have {cen above. The olyefion- to admit- 
ting him ta fome rank would have alſo been 
much leſſened, if he had fixed at Otaheite; ag 
4 native will always find it more difficult to ac- 
eompliſh ſuch a changę of ſtate amongſt his coun- 

trymen, than a ſtranger, who naturally claims 
reſpech. But Qmai nemained undetermined to 
the laſt, and would not, I believe, have adopt- 
ed my plan of ſettlement in Huaheine, if I had 
not ſo explicitly refuſed; to employ. force in re- 
ſtoring him to his father's paſſeſſions. Whether 
the remains of his European wealth, which, af- 
ter all his improvident waſte,, was ſtill conſider» 
able, will be mare prudently uſed by him, or 
Whether the ſteps bier as already explained, 
* | . 2 o 


; 
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to enſure him protection in Huaheine, ſhall have re 
proved effectual, muſt be left to the deciſion of Mre 
future navigators of this Ocean; with whom it 
cannot but be a principal object of. curioſity to, 
trace the future fortunes of our traveller. At 
preſent, I can. only. conjecture, that his greateſt 
danger will ariſe from the very impolitic declara- 
tions of his antipathy to the inhabitants of Bo- 
labola. For theſe people, from a principle of 
we will, no doubt, endeavour to render 
im obnoxious. to thoſe of Huaheine; as they 
are at peace with that iſtand at preſent, and may 
eaſily effe& their deſigns, many of them living 
there. This is à circumſtance, which, of alt 
others, he mipht,. the moſt eaſily have avoided, 
For they were not only free from any. ave-ſion 
to him, but a perſon whom we found at 'Fiarz- 
boo as an ambaſſador, on prieſt, abſolutely. offers 
ed to reinſtate him in the property that was for. 
merly his father s. But he refufed this peremp- 
torily ;. and, to the very laſt, continued deter- 
mined ta take the firſt opportunity that offered 
of ſatisfying his revenge in battle. To this, | 
guefs, he is not a little n. coat of 
mail He brought from England; clothed in 
which,, and in poſſeſſiom of forme fire arms, h 
fancies that he ſhall'be invincible. | 
Whatever faults belonged to Omai's charac 
ter, they were more than overbalanced by hi 
great good. nature and docile diſpoſition. Dur 
ing the whole time he was with me, I very. ſel 
dom had reaſon to be ſeriouſly difpleaſed with 
dis general conduct His grateful heart abs 
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retained the higheſt ſenſe of the favours he had 
received in England; nor will he ever forget 
thoſe who honoured him with their protection 
and friendſhip, during his ftay there. He had 
2 tolerable ſhare of underſtanding; but wanted 
zpplication and perfeverance to exert it; ſo that 
his knowledge of things was very general, and; 
in many inſtances very imperfect. He was not 
2 man of much-obſervation. There were many. 
uſeful] arts, as well as elegant amuſements, a- 
mongſt the people of the Friendly Iſlands, which 
he might have conveyed to his own; where they 
probably would have been readily. adopted, as be- 
mg ſo much in their own-way. But I never 
found that he uſed the leaſt endeavour to make 
himſelf maſter of any one. This kind of indifs 
ference is, indeed, the characteriſtic foible of 
his nation.. Europeans have viſited them, at 
times, for theſe ten years paſt; yet we could 
not diſcover the flighteft trace of any attempt 
to profit by this intercourſe ; nor have they hi- 
therto copied after us im any one thing. We are 
not, therefore, to expect that Omai will be able 
to introduce many of our arts and cuſtoms a- 
mongſt them, or much improve thofe to which 
they have been long habituated. Lam confident, 
however, that he will endeavour to bring to 
perfection the various fruits and vegetables we 
planted, which will be no fmall ac quiſfition. But 
the greateſt benefit theſe iſlands are likely to re- 
eeive from Omai's travels, will be in the animals 
that have been left upon them; which, probab» 
2. they never would: _ got, had. he not came 
| to 


- 


„ ſelf, though perhaps with. reluQtance, to end his 
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40. England. When theſe multiply, of which l 
think there is latle doubt, Otaheite, and the 
Society: Iflands, will equal, if not exceed, any 
e in the known world, for. provifions. 
„ Omai's return, and the ſubſtantial proof 
brought back with him of our liberality, encou- 
raged many to offer themfelves as volunteers to 
attend me to Pretane. I took every opportunity 
of exprefiing my determination to reject all ſuch 
applications; But notwithſtanding this, Omai, 
who was very ambitious of remaining the only 
great traveller, being afraid left I might be pre- 
vailed upon to put others in a ſituation of rival, 
ling him, frequently put me in mind, that Lord 
Sanwich had told him, no others of his couns 
trymen were to come to England. 
lf there had been the moſt diſtant probas 
ility of any ſhip being again ſent to New-Zea 
nd, I would have brought the two youths of 
that country home with me; as both of them 
were very deſirous of continuing with us. Tia- 
yooa, the eldeſt, was an exceedingly. well dif- 
poſed young man, with ſtrong natural ſenſe, and 
capable of receiving, any inſtruction. He ſeems 
ed to be very ſenſible of the inferiority of his 
on country to theſe iſlands, and reſigned him- 


days, in caſe and plenty, in Huaheine. But 

ths other was: ſo ſtrongly attached to us, that 
he was taken out of the ſhip, and carried aſhore 

by force. He was a witty ſmart boy; and, on 

that account, much noticed on board.“ 

Ft As ſoo. as the boats in Which, Omai was con- 


0 | veyed 
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eyed aſhore, had returned, with the remains 
ter of the hawſer, to the ſhip, we hoiſted het 
1, and ſtood over for Ulictea without delay. 
he next morning, which was the 3d of Ne» 
ember, we made fail round the ſouthern end 
f that iſland, for the harbour of Othamanetio: 
We met with varjable light airs and calms alters 
mely, ſo that, at rwelve o'clock, we were ſtill 
it the diſtance of a league from the mouth of 
he harbour; and while we were thus detained; 
Oreo, the chief of the ifland, with his ſon and 
on-in-lau, came off to pay us a viſit, All the 
boats were now hoiſted out, and ſent a-head to 
bow, being affiſted by a flight ſoutherly breegei 
his ſoon failing, and being ſucceeded by an 
afterly one, which blew right out of the har- 
boar, we were obliged to anchor at its entrance; 


ca-Mbout two o'clock; and to warp in, which em- 
ofployed us till night. We were no fooner with« 
em in the harbour, than dur ſhips were ſurrounded 
"ae with canoes, filed with the natives, who brought 
di- Topply of fruit and hogs, which they exchan- 
ind ped for our commodities. 5 


The following day, the Reſolution was moor» 
I cloſe to the northern ſhore, at the head of 
e harbour; and the Diſcovery along-ſide the 
outhern ſhore. Captain Cook, in the mean 
me, returned Oreo's viſit, and preſented that 
tief with a red feathered cap from Tongataboo; 
i ſhirt, a linen gown, and a few other things 


If leſs vatue, Oreo, and ſome of his friends, 
den accompanied him on board to dinner. On 
r | ; vp 


the morning of the 13th, when a marine, named 
John Harriſon, who was ſentinel at the obſer, 
 vatory, deſerted, taking with him his muſquet 


* 


telligence which way he had gone, a party was 
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up, and the neceſſary inſtruments. carried on "i ,, 
More; The two ſucceeding days, Captain 


Mr King, and Mr Bailey, obſerved the ſun's a- — 
zimuths, both on ſhore and on board, with all | 


the compaſles, in order to diſcover the variation, 
Nothing remarkable happened, till very early in 


and accoutrements. As ſoon as we gained in- 


detached in ſearch of him: but they returned 
towards the evening, without ſucceſs. The 
next day, Captain Cook applied to the chief 
concerning this affair, who promiſed to ſend a 
party of the iſlanders after the fugitive, and gave 
us hopes that he ſhould be brought back in the 
courle of that day. This, however, did not hap- 
pen; and we, had reaſon to imagine, that the 
chief had taken no ſteps towards finding him. 

We had, at this time, a conſiderable number 
of the natives about our ſhips, and ſeveral thefts 
were committed; the conſequences of which be- 
ing apprehended by them, very few of them 
came to viſit us the next morning. Oreo him- 
ſelf caught the alarm, and fled with his whole 
family. - Captain Cook conſidered this as a good 
opportunity to inſiſt upon their delivering up 
the deſerter; and having heard that he was then 
at a place called Hamoa, ſituate on the other 
fide of the iſland, he repaired thitber with two 
armed boats, attended by a native. In their way, 
they met with the chief, who alſo embarked — 
0 them. 
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n them. The Captain, with a few of his men, 
k, ¶ Unding about a mile and a half from the ſpot, 
a Woarched up to it, with great expedition, leſt 
ll Wthe Gght of the boats ſhould give the alarm, and 
n. W:llow the offender ſufficient time to make his 
in Weſcape to the mountains. This precaution prov- 
cd ed unneceflary for the natives of that part of | 
T: the iſland having obtained information of the 
et Hcaptain's approach, were prepared to deliver up 
n che fugitive. He was found, with bis muſquet 
253 iying before him, ſeated betwixt two women, 
w rho, the inſtant that the Captain entered the 


houſe, roſe up to plead in his vindication, As 


he Captain, with a ſtern look, bid them be 


ſuch proceedings deſerved to be dilcouraged,. 


1 
6 
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Ve one; upon which they burſt into tears, and 
he Ietired. Paha, the chief of that diſtrict, now 
P- Fame with a ſucking-pig, and a plantain-tree, 
he rhich he was on the point of preſenting to 
ls aptain Cook, as a peace-offering z who rejec- 
er ed it, and having ordered the chief to quit his 
fis Wreſence; embarked with Harriſon in one of the 
XC Woats, and returned to the ſhips. After this, 
Mm Warmony was ſpeedily reſtored. The delinquent 
m rade no other excuſe for his conduct, than that 
dle Ide natives had enticed him away z Which per- 
od Waps was in a great meaſure true, as Paha, and 
up e two women above-mentioned, had been at 


Js lered by another, the puniſhment he received 
ch ET Eres Ip WY 


utes of the time in which he was to have been 


he ſhip the day before his deſertion. As he 
ad remained at bis ſtation till within a few mi- 


- 


» 
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About a fortnight after. we had arrived in U. 
lietea, Omai diſpatched two' of his people in a 
canoe, with intelligence, that he continued un- 
diſturbed by the inhabitants of Huaheine, and 
that every thing ſuccecded with him, except 
that his goat had died in kidding. This in- 
formation was accompanied with a. requeſt, 
that Captain Cook would ſend him another 
goat, and alſo two axes. Pleaſed with this ad- 
ditional opportunity of ſerving his friend, the 
Captain ſent back the meſſengers to Huabeine, 
on the 18th, with the axes, and a male and fe- 
male kid. 

On Wedneſday the, igth, the Commodore 
delivered to Captain Clerke his inſtructions 
how to proceed, in caſe of ſeparation, after 
quitting theſe iſlands. The purport of theſe 
inſtructions was as follows: that, whereas the 
paſſage from the Society Ifles to the northern 
coaſt of America was of conſiderable length, 
and as a part of it muſt be performed in the 
depth of winter, when boiſterous weather muſt 
be expected, which might perhaps occaſion a ſe- 
paration, Captain Clerke ſhould take all poſli- 
ble care to prevent this; but that if the two ſhips 
| ſhould chance to be ſeparated, he, after ſearch- 
ing for Captain Cook, and not finding him in 
five days, was to' proceed towards the coaſt of 
New-Albion, and endeavour to fall in with it in 
* latitude of 45%, where he was to cruize for 

ten days; and not ſeeing him. in that time, 
— to put into the firſt convenient harbour, in 
er to the north of that a to obtain re- 


fTreſhments, 
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freſhments; and take in wood and water: that, 
during his continuance in port, he was conftant- 
ly to look out for Captain Cook; and if the lat- 
ter did not join him before the 1ſt of April fol- 
lowing, he was to proceed northward to the la- 
titude of $69, Where, at ſuch a diſtance from 
the coaſt as did not exceed fifteen leagues, he 
was to cruize for him till the foth of May; and 
not finding him, was to proceed on a northerly 


courſe, and attempt to diſcover a paſſage into 


the Atlantic Ocean, either through Hudſon's 


or Baffin's Bays, as directed by the inſtructions 


of the Board of Admiralty: that, if he ſhould fail 
in thoſe endeavours, he was to repair to che har- 

bour of St Peter and St Paul in Kamtſchatka, 
and paſs the winter there: but that if he could: 
not procure refreſhments at that port, he was 
at liberty to go where he ſhould think proper, 
leaving with the Governor, before his departure, 
an account of his deſtination, to be delivered to 
Captain Cook on his arrival; and that, in the 
ſpring of the year following (1979) he was to 
return to the port above- mentioned: that if he 
then received no further orders from Captain 
Cook, ſo as to juſtify bis purſuing any other 
meaſures than thoſe which were pointed out in 
the inſtructions of the Lords of the Admiralty, 
his future proceedings were to be directed by 


them; and that, in caſe of being prevented, by 


inneſs or any other cauſe from carrying theſe, 
and the inſtructions of their Lord ſhips, into ex- 
ecution, he was to leave them with the officer 
who was next in comm anl. 

Re F 2 While 


3 
44 4 Poyage to the Pacific Ocean: 
© While we lay moored to the ſhore, we ſcrub. 
bed both ſides of the bottoms of our veſiels, and 
. alſo fixed fome plates of tin under the binds, 
. 'Theſe plates Captain Cook received from the 
ingenious Mr Pelham, Secretary to the Com- 
miſſioners for victualling the royal navy, for 
the purpoſe of trying whether tin would ſucceed 
as well as copper, in. ſheathing the bottoms of 

ips. N 
On Monday the 24th, in the morning, the 
Commodore was informed that two of the Diſ- 
covery's people, one of whom was a mid ſhip- 
man, were miſhng.. Not long after, we learn- 
ed from the natives, that they had embarked 
in a canoe the preceding night, and were now 
at the other end of the ifland. As the midfhip- 
man had expreſſed a deſire of continuing at one 
of theſe iſlands, it was extremely probable that 
2 his companion had gone off with that 
intent. Captain Clerke therefore, with two ar- 
med boats, and à detachment of marines, ſet 
out in queſt of the fugitives, but returned in 
the evening without ſucceſs... From the conduct 
of the iſlanders, he was gf opinion, that they 
intended to conceal . and, with 
this view, had deceivec him with falſe informa- 
tion, directing him to feeÞ for them where they 
could not be found. He was not miſtaken ;.for, 
the next morning, intelligence was brought, 
that the two runaways ere in the Iſle of Ota- 
ha. Theſe not being the only perſons in the 
. ſhips who were deſirous of remaining at theſe 
favourite iſlands, it was neceſſary, in, order to 
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give an effectual diſcouragement to any further 
deſertion, to recover them at all events. Captain 
Cook therefore determined to go in purſuit of 
them himſelf, having obſer ved that the natives 
ſeldom attempted to amuſe him with falſe infor- 
mation. He accordingly ſet out with two arm- 
ed boats, accompanied by Oreo himſelf. They 
proceeded, without ſtopping at any place, till 
they came to the eaſtern ſide of Otaha, where 
they put aſhore; and the chief diſpatched a man 
before them, with. orders to ſeize the fugitives, 
and keep them till the Captain and bis attend 
ants ſhould: arrive with the boats. But when 
they had got to the place where they expected 
to find them, they were informed that they had 
quitted this iſland,. and gone to Bolabola the 
preceding day. The Captain, not chuſing to 
follow them thither, returned to the ſhips, with 
that a full determination to have recourſe toga mea- 
ar- ſure, which, he had reaſon to believe, would 
ſet compel the natives to reſtore them. 
| in On the 26th, ſoon after break of day, Oreo, 
luct with his ſon, daughter, and ſon-in-law, having 
hey come on board the Reſolution, Captain Cook 
vith reſolved to detain the three laſt, till our deſert- 
ma- ers ſhould. be delivered up. With this view, 
hey Captain Clerke invited them on board his ſhip z 
for, WF and as ſoon as they arrived in his cabin, a ſen- 
ht, tinel was placed at the door, and the window 
Jta- ¶ ſecured. This proceeding greatiy ſurprized 
the WW them; and Captain Clerke having explained 
(eſe WW the reaſdn of it, they burſt into tears, and beg- 
to Sed he would not kill them. He aſſured * 
5 | c 
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© he would not, and that the moment his people 
were brought back, they ſhould be reteaſed, 
This, however, did not remove their uneaſineſ;, 


The chief being with Captain Cook when he 
received intelligence of this affair, immediately 
mentioned it to him, imagining that this ſtep 


| probation. The Captain inftantly undeceived 
him; and then began to entertain apprehen- 


- countenance indicated the greateſt perturbation 
"of mind. But the Captain ſoon quieted his 


quit the ſhip whenever he choſe, and 'to take 
- ſuch ſteps towards the recovery of our two men, 
as he ſhould judge beſt calculated for that pur- 
: poſe; and that, if he ſhould meet with ſucceſs, 
his friends on board the Diſcovery ſhould be re- 


% 


The Captain added, that the chief's conduct, 
as well as that of many of his countrymen, in 
to prevail upon others to follow them, would 


ſtop to ſuch proceedings. This explanation of 
the motives upon which the Commodore acted, 


neral conſternation into which Oreo, and his 


7 with 


i ar 


and they bewailed their fate in ſilent ſorrov. 


had been taken without his knowledge and ap- 
fions with reſpect to his own ſituation, and kis 


fears; by telling him, that he was at liberty to 


1 


leaſed from their confinement : if not, that they 
ſhould certainly be carried away with us. 


not only afliſting theſe two men to make their 
eſcape, but in endeavouring at this very time, 


juſtify any meaſure that would ſerve to put a 


feemed to remove, in a great degree, that ge- 


ory who were preſent, were at firſt thrown, 
ut, though relieved. from all apprehenſians 
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ented their captivity with long and loud ex- 


d from every quarter; and the women not on- 
55 made a moſt diſmal howling, but ſtruck their 


ith regard to their own ſafety, they were ſtill 
nder the deepeſt concern for the priſoners on 
hoard the Diſcovery, Numbers of them went 
nder the ſtern of that ſhip in canoes, and la» 


lamations. The name of Poedooa (for that 
nas the appellation of Oreo's daughter) reſound- 


bons, and cut their heads with ſhark's teeth, 
45 rhich occaſioned a conſiderable effuſion of blood. 
Bag The chief now diſpatched a canoe to Bolabo- 


a, with a meſſage to. Opoony, king of that 


Se. nd requeſting him, to ſeize the two deſerters, 
| d ſend them back. The meſlenger, who was 
em Ine father of Oreo's ſon-in-law Pootoe, came to 


eceive Captain Cook's commands before his de- 


urn without the fugitives, and to tell Opoony 


land, informing him of what had happened, 


parture; who ſtrictly enjoined, him not to re- 


n hica, that, if they bad left the idle of Bola= | 
ad. Na, be muſt ſend canoes in purſuit of them. 

; l The impatient natives, not thinking proper to 
| 


ruſt to the return of our people for the releaſe 


the priſoners, meditated an attempt, which, 


olved them in {till greater diſtreſs. Between 


* ve and fix o'clock, Captain Cook, who was 
ted auen on ſhore, abreaſt of the ſhip, obſerved 
by bat all their canoes, in and about the harbour, 


the 


| 1t had not been prevented, might have in- 


pan to move off. He enquired, in vain, for - 
de cauſe of this; till our people, calling to us 
am the Diſcovery, informed us, that ſome of 
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the iſlanders had ſeized Captain Clerke and Mr 
Gore, as they were walking at a ſmall diſtance 
from the ſhips. The Commodore, ſtruck with 
the boldneſs of this ſcheme of retaliation, which 
ſeemed to counteract him in his own way, in- 
ſtandly commanded his people to arm; and, in 
a few minutes, a ſtrong party, under the con- 
duct of Mr King, was ſent to the reſcue of our 
two gentlemen. Two armed boats, and a par- 
ty under Mr Williamſon, were diſpatched at 
the ſame time, to intercept the flying canoes 
in their retreat to the ſhore. Theſe detach- 
ments had ſcarcely gone out of ſight, when in- 
telligence arrived that we had been miſinform- 
ed; upon which they were immediately called in. 
It manifeſtly appeared, however, from ſeve- 
| ral corroborating particulars, that the natives 
had actually formed the defign of ſeizing Cap- 
tain Clerke; and they even made no ſecret in 
| ſpeaking of it the following day. But the prin- 
cipal part of their plan of operations was to have 
laid hold of the perſon of Captain Cook. He 
was accuſtomed to bathe every evening in the 
freſh water; on which occaſions he frequently 
went alone, and always unarmed. Expecting 
him to go this evening, as uſual, they had reſoly- 
ed upon ſeizing him, and Captain Clerke like- 
wiſe, if he had accompanied him. But Captain 
Cook, after confining the chief's family, had 
taken care to avoid putting himſelf in their pow- 
er; and had cautioned Captain Clerke and the 
officers, not to go to any conſiderable diſtance 
from the ſhips. Oreo, in the courſe of the al- 
a ternoon, 
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ernoon, aſked our Commodore, three or four 
times, if he would not go to the bathing · place 

till at length finding he- could net be prevailed 
ch Nupoa, he ſretired, with his people, not withſtand- 
n. Wig all our entreaties to the contrary. Having 

in uo ſoſpicion, at this time, of their deſign, Cap- 
tain Cook imagined, that a ſudden panic had 

ur Neized them, -which would - probably be ſoon o- 
er. Being diſappointed with reſpect to him, 
hey fixed · upon thoſe ho were more in their 
power. It Was a fortunate eircumſtance that 


des 

h. Whey did not ſucceed in their deſign, and that 
n. No miſchicf was done on the occaſion. ; no male 
m- uets being fired, except two or three, to ſtop 
in, Nhe canoes; to which firing, perhaps, Captain 


lerke and Mr Gore owed their fafety“; for, 
t that moment, a party of the flanders, armed 
vith clubs, were marching towards them, but 
liperſed on hearing the report of the muſquets. 
This conſpiracy was firſt diſcovered by a girl, 
o had been brought from Huaheine by one 
bf our officers. She happening to overhear 

ome of the Ulieteans Hay, that they would 
eize Mefirs"Clerke and Gore, ſhe immediately 
an to acquaint the firſt of our people that ſhe 
et with. Thoſe who had been intruſted with 


ke- le execution of the defign, "threatened to put 
ain er to death, as ſoon as we ſhould quit Ulietea, 
had Mor diſappointing them. Being aware of this, 
ow- Ne contrived that the girl's friends ſhould come, 
the Vor. H. 0 | a 
nce * It is not improbavle that they were alſo indebted for 
4. heir ſafety to Captain Cletke's walking with à piſtal in his 


and, which he once fired. We mention this circum ſtanee 
a the authority of Captain King. 
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a day or two afterwards, and take her out ef 
the ſhip, to convey her to a place where ſhe 
might remain concealed, till the fhould find an 
opportunity of returning to Huaheine. 

On Thurſday the 27th, we took down our 
obſervatories, and carried on board whatever we 
had aſhore; we then ynmoored the ſhips, and 
moved a little way down the harbour, where ye 
anchored again. Towards the afternoon the 
natives, ſhaking off their. apprehenſions, gather. 
ed round, and on board, our ſhips, as uſual; 
and the unpleaſing tranſactions of the preceding 
day ſeemed to be almoſt forgotton by both par- 
ties. In the ſucceeding night the wind blew ig 
hard ſqualls, which were accompanied with hes 
vy ſhowers of rain. In one of theſe ſqualls, the 
cable by which the Reſolution was riding at an- 
chor, parted; but, as we bad another anchor 
ready to let go, the ſhip was quickly brought 
up again. 1 0 | 

No account of our two fugitives having been 
received from Bolabola, Oreo now ſet out -for 
that Iſland, defiring Captain Cook to follow 
him, the next day, with the ſhips. This wa 
the Captain's intention ; but the wind prevented 
our getting out to ſea. The fame wind, how 
ever, which detained us in the harbour, brought 
back Oreo, with the two deſerters, from Bol 
bola. They had reached Otaha on the nights 
deſertion; but being unable, for the want a 
wind, to get to any of the iſlands lying to th 
caſt-ward, as they at firſt intended, they pte 
£ecded to Bolabola, and thence to a little 17 

cala 
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of BY tied Toobace, where they were apprehended 
by Pootoe's father. As ſoon as they were brought 


eon board, the three priſoners in the Diſcovery 
were reſtored to their liberty. Such was the 
our termination of an affair, which had given the 
" Commodore much trouble and vexation:- 
and The wind continuing conſtantly between the 
ve north and weſt, kept us in the harbour till Sun- 
tig day the 7th of December; when, at eight o 
ber. clock in the morning, we weighed arid made 
ait fail, with a light breeze at the north- eaſt point. 
_ag During the preceding week, we had been viſits 
Pate ed by perſons from all quarters of the iſland; 
ag who afforded us a plentiful ſupply of hogs and- 
her. green plantains, ſo that the time we remained 
10 wind- bound In the harbour was not totally loſt ; 
| 0 for green plantains are an excellent ſuecedaneum- 
we for bread, and will keep good for two or three 


weeks. Beſides being GC rnithed with theſe pro- 
5 viſions, we alſo took in plenty of wood and water. 
The Ulieteans appeared to be, in general, 
ſmaller and more black than the natives of the 
adjacent iſlands, and ſeemed alſo leſs orderly, 
which may, perhaps, be owing to their having 
become ſubject to the inhabitants of- Bolabola. 
Oreo, their chief, is only a kind of deputy of 
the Bolabolan monarch:; and the conqueſtſeems 
td have diminiſhed the number of ſubordinate 
chicfs reſident among them: they are, there- 
fore, leſs immediately under the eye of thoſe 
whole intereſt it is to enforce a proper obedi- 
ence. Though Ulietea is now reduced to this 
late of -bumiliatiog dependance, i was former- 
3 G 2- ly, 
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ly, as we were informed, the. moſt eminent of Wit 
this group of iſlands, and was probably the firſt Wh 
feat of government; for-we were tdld; that the Wi 
preſent royal family of Otaheite derives its de. Ne 
fcent from that which ruled here before the late 
revolution. The dethroned king of - Ultetea, Wit: 
' whoſe name is Ouroo, reſides at Huaheine, fur. Wt: 
ni ſhing, in his- own-perſon, an inſtance not only 
of the inſtability of power, but alſo of the reſpet 
paid by theſe iſlanders to particular families of 
princely rank; for they allow Ooros to retain 
all the enſigns whieh are appropriated by them 
+ . th royalty, notwithſtanding his having. been 
deprived of his dominions. We obſerved a fl. 
milar inſtance of this during our ſtay at Ulietea, 
where one of our oetaſional vifitents was Cap- 
tain Cooks old friend Oree, late chief of Hus. 
heine. He ſtill maintained his conſequence, and 
was conſtantly attended by a numerous retinue, 
Having taken our leave of Uhetea, e ſteered 
for Bolabola. Our principal reaſon for viſiting: 
this iſland was, to procure one of the anchor 
which had been loſt at OStaheite by- Mon- 
fieur de Bougainville. This, we wert informed, 
had bren afterwards found by the natives there, 
and ſent by them to Opeony, the chief of Bo- 
labola. It was not on account ef our be ing in 
want of anchors that we were anxious to get 
oſſeſſion of it z but; having parted with all ou 
Hatchets, and other iron tools and implements, 
in purchaſing refreſhments, we were now oblig- 
ed to create a freſh aſſortment of trading articles, 


by fabricating them from the ſpare nn 
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of Wd on board, and even the greateſt part of that 
irſt nad been already expended... Captain Cook, 
the ¶ therefore, ſuppoſed Monſ. de Bougainville's an- 
de. chor would, in a great meaſure, ſupply our 
ate N want of this. uſeful. material, and he did not en- 
ea, tertain a doubt that Opwony might ve induced. 1 
ur- to part with it. 

nlp Oreo, accompanied by an or eight others from 
e Uuetea, attended us to Bolabola; and indeed, 
ol moſt of the natives, except the chief, would. 
ain Melzaly have taken a paſſage with us to England. 
At ſun-ſet, being off the ſouth point of Bola- 
bola, we ſhortened fail, and paſſed the night 
making ſhort boards. On the geb, at day- break, 


tea, ve made fail for the harbour, on the weſt fide. 
ap- of the iſland- The wind being ſcant, it was 
ua · {nine o'clock before we were near enough to ſend 


ay. a boat to ſound the entrance. 

The maſter, when he returnod with the boat, 
reported that the entrance of the harbour 4 
ocky at the bottom, but that there was good 
pound within; and the depth of water twentys 
7e and twenty-ſeven Goats Wand that there 
room to turn the ſhips in- Upon this in- 
formation, we attempted to work the ſhips in; 
but, the wind and tide being agaiuſt us, we made 


g in No or three trips; and found it could not be 
get N ccompliſhed till the tide ſhouid turn in our fa- 
wur. Whereupon Captain Cock gave up the 


leſign of carrying the (hips into the harbour, 
| embarking in one of the boats, attended by 
. eo ene eee Was wee | in þ tr the- 


As 
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As ſoon as they were got aſhore, the Com- 
modore was introduced to Opoony, ſurrounded 
by a vaſt concourſe of people. The neceſſary 
formality of compliments being over, he requeſt. 
ed the chief to give him the anchor; and, to 
induce him to comply with the requeſt, pro- 
duced the preſent he intended for him. It con- 
fiſted of a linen night-gown, ſome gauze hand- 
kerchiefs, a fhirt, a looking-glaſs, ſome bead y 
and toys, and fix axes, Opoony, however, re- 
fuſed to accept the preſent till the Commodore 
had received the anchor; and ordered three 
perſons to go and deliver it to him; with direc- 
tions to receive from him what he thought pro- 
per in return. With thefe meſſengers we ſet 
out in our boats for a neighbouring iſland, 
ere the anchor had been depoſited; but it 
was neither fo: large, nor ſo perfect, as we ex 
* N By the mark that was upon it, ve 
found that it had originally weighed ſeven hun. 
dred pounds; but it now wanted the two palms 
the ring, and part of the ſhank; The reaſon 
of Opoony's refuſing Captain Cook's preſent wa 
now apparent; he, doubtleſs, ſuppoſed that the 
anchor, in its preſent- ſtate; was-ſo much inf 
nor to it in value, that, when he'faw it; he 
would be diſpleafed; The Commodore, not 
withſtanding, tdok the anchor as he found 1h 
and ſent” the whole of the preſent which he, 2 
Art, intended. Phis negociation being com 
pleted; the Commodore returned on board 
Hoiſted in the boats; and made ſail to the nortl 
While we were hoiſting in the boats, mY 
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viſited by ſome of the natives, who came off, 
in three or four canoes, to ſee the ſhips. They. 
brought with them one pig, and a few cocoa, 


nuts. a r 0 
on Had we remained there till the next day, we 


bu ſhould probably have been ſupplied with plenty 
uf of proviſiops; and the natives would, doubtleſs, 


4 Mb* diſappointed when they found we were gone; 
but, having already a good ſtock. of hogs and 

fruit on board, and not many. artigles left to. 
zurchaſe more, we had no inducement to defer. 
the proſecution of our voyage. 

Oteavanooa, the barbaur of Bolabola, ſituated 

on the weſt fide of the iſland, is very capacious; 
and, though we did not enter it, Captain Cook 
had the ſatisfaction of being informed, by per- 
ſons employed by him for that purpole, that it 
was a very proper place for the reception of 


ex 

ſhips. Ref Sr | 
WM Lowards the middle of this ifland is a lofty 
los double-peaked mountain, which appeared to be 


arren on the eaſt ſide, but, on the weſt fide, 
vas ſome trees ar buſhes. The lower grounds, 
towards the ſea, like the other iſlands of this 
ocean, are covered with cocoa-palms, and bread- 
fruit trees. There ate many little iflets that 
ſurround it, which add to the number of its in- 
babitants, and to the amount of its vegetable. 
productions. | my c Wn © 
Conſidering the ſmall extent cf Bolabola, be- 

ig only eight leagues in circumference, it is re- 
markable that its people ſhould have been able 
9 conquer Ulietea and Otaha; the former of 
NN. R 
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which iſlands is, alone, more than double its 
ſize. In eagh of Captain Cook's three voyages, 
the war which produced this great-revolution, 
-was frequently mentioned; and, as it may amuſe 
the reader, we ſhall give the hiſtory of it as re- 
[lated by themſelves. | | 
Ulietea and Otaha had long been friends; or, 
as the natives emphatically expreſs it, they were 
- confidered as two brothers, whoſe views and in- 
tereſts were the ſame. "The ifland- of-Huaheine 
was alſo admitted as their friend, but not in ſo e- 
minent a degree. Like a traitor, Otaha deagued 
with Bolabola, jointly to attack Ulietea; whoſt 
people required the aſſiſtance of their friends of 
Huaheine, againſt theſe united powers. The in- 
habitants of Bolabola were encouraged by a pro- 
Le Ner- predicted their ſueceſs; and, that 
they might rely upon her prediction, ſhe defireda 
man might be ſent to a particular part of the ſea, 
where, from a great depth, would ariſe a ſtone. 
He was accordingly ſent in a canoe to the plate 
ſpecified, and was going inſtantiy to dive after 
the ſtone, when, behold, it ſpontaneouſly ſtart 
ed up to the ſurface, and came immediately in- 
to his hand! All the people were aſtoniſhed at 
the ſight; the ſtone was deemed ſacred, and 
depolited in the houſe of the Eatasa; and i 
till preſerved, as a proof that this prophetch 
had great influence with the divinity. Elevat- 
ed with the hopes of victory, the canoes d 
Bolabola attacked thoſe of Ulietea and Hus 
heine; the encounter was of long duration, and 
notwithſtanding the miracle, the Bolabala 1 
| | * 
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its would have been vanquiſhed, had not that of 
es, NOtaba arrived at the critical moment. The for- 
Mn, tone of the day -was now turned, and their e- 
uſe Wh nemics were totally defeated. Too days after, 
re- he men of Bolabola invaded Huabeine, al 
boch they made themſelves maſters 3 it being 
weakly defended, as moſt of its warriors were 
then abſent. Many of its fugitives, however, 
having got to Otaheite, there related their la- 
mentable tale. This ſo aſſected their own coun- 
wymen, and thoſe of Ulietea whom they found 
in that iſland, that they obtained their ſtanee. 
They were furniſhed with only ten fightin 
za noes, and with that inconfidersdle force, U 
in- ted a landing at Huaheine, when dark at nigbt.y 
ro- Bf and taking the Bolabola men by ſurpriſe, killed 
hat I many of them, and diſperſed the reft. Thus 
da i they again poſſeſſed themſelves of their own 
ſea, inland, ih now remains „ and is 
ne, governed: by ts-own chiefs. When the united 
ace I feets of Ulietea and Huabeine were defcated; 
the men of Bolabola'were applied #6 by their 
allies'of Otaha to be allowed an ſhare of 
the conqueſts.” This being re , the alli- 
ance broke; and, during the war, — * -was 
conquered, as well as Ulietea, both of which 
remain ſudject to Bolabola; the-chiefs by whom 
they are governed, being only: deputies 4 ro 70 
Poony, the king of that iffang. 1 
Such was their hiſtery of the e I. hve 
already been obſerved, that theſe people are ex- 
tremely deficient in recolleRing the exact dates 


of paſt events. r * 
Wo. II. 
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it happened but a few years ago, we could only 
gueſs at the time of its commencement and du 
ration, the natives not being able do ſatisfy ou 
enquiries with any preciſion, The final. con- 
. Queſt. of Ulietea, which, terminated the wa, 
had been atchieved before Captain Cook way 
there in 1769; but it was very apparent that 
peace had not been long reſtored, as marks df 
recent hoſtilities having been committed were 
then to be ſeen. By attending to the age of 
Teereetareea, . the , preſent chief of Huabeing, 
ſome additional collateral proof may be gather- 
ed, He did not appear to be above ten ot 
twelve years of age, and his father, we were in 
formed, had been killed in one of the engage- 
n an aue on 
The Bolabola men, ſince the conqueſt. of U. 
'Jietea and Otaha, are conſidered as invincible; 
and their fame is ſo far extended, that even at 
Otaheite, if not dreaded, they are reſpected for 
their valour. It is aſſerted, that they never fly 
from an enemy, and that they always are vic- 
torious againſt an equal number of the other 
iſlanders. Their neighbours, too, aſcribe, much 
to the ſuperiority of their god, who, they belie- 
ed, detained. us by contrary winds at Ulietea. 

Tbe eſtimation in Which the Bolabola men 
are beld at Otaheite, may be gathered from 
Monſieur Bougainville's anchor having been ſent 
to their ſovereign. The intention of tranſport- 
ing the Spaniſh bull to their iſland, muſt be + 
ſeribed to the ſame cauſe. And they already 
poſſeſſed a third European curioſity, a * 
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mat brought to Otaheite by the Spanlards. 

Jus WWF his animal had been ſo ſmperleclly deſcribed 
by the natives, that we had been much puzaled 
o conjecture What it could be. Some good, 


ar, Whowever, generally ariſes out of evil. When 
captain Clerke's deſertets were brought back 
bat from Bolabola, they told us the animal had been 
men to them, and that it was a ram. If our 


had not deſerted; it is probable, we ſhould 
of ever hare known this. 
ne, In conſequence of this intelligente; Captain 
er. Cook, when he landed to meet Opoony, carri- 
of Ned an ewe on ſhore, of the Cape of Good Hope 
in- Wb: * 4 which he has vroddbly laid the foun- 
ge- Wibation for a breed of ſheep at Bolabola. He 
alſo left with Oreo, at Ulietea, two goats, and ' 
U- Wn Engliſh: boar and ſow; ſo that the race of 
le; hogs will be confiderably improved at Otaheite, , 
1.0 nd all the neighbouring iſlands; and they will, 


for perhaps, be ſtocked: with many valuable: Euro- 
tif ean animals. 

— When this eur de caſe, theſe Aland 
het 


vill be unrivalled in abundance and variety of 
efreſhments for the ſupply of navigators. E- 
en in their preſent ſtate; they are hardly to be 


a. rcelled. When the inhabitants are not diſ- 
nen Worbed by inteſtine broils, which has been the 
on uſe for ſevera} years paſt, their productions are : 
ſent WWhumerons and plentiful.” 


If we had poſſeſſed a greater AHörtmeut of 
zoods, and a proper quantity of falt, we might 
ave ſalted as much pork as would have been 
e to laſt both "— almoſt a year, But 


We - 


we quite exbauſted our trading commodities'x: 


when it was taken out, and carefully examined; 
and, if auy of it appeared to be in the leal 


bot, laid fo as to per mit the j Juices to drain ſron 
gain, put, into à caſlæ, and covered with pickle 


bat there appeared tobe no neceſſity for it, 
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the Friendly. Idands, Otabente, and its neig 
bourhood., Our axes, in particular, were. nears 
ly gone, with whieh, alone, bogs were, in ge- 
neral, to be purchaſed. The falt that-zemained 
on board, was not more than-requifite.. for ci 
ring fifteen puncheans. of meat. 
The — proceſs of curing, pork - hi 
been adopted by Captain Cook in his ſeveri 
voyages. The hogs were killed in the evening 
when tleaned, they were eut up, and the bon 
taken out. The meat was ſalted while it un 


it, till che next morning: it was then ſalted 


It remained in this ſituation, ſour or fve. days; 


rainted,; which was ſometimes the caſe, it wu 
ſeparated from the reſt, which was:repacked 
beaded. up, and filled with good. pickle. It.wa 
again:exaarined. in about vight or cen days time, 


it was generally fcund to be all perſecuy cure 
Bay and white, ſolt, mixed together, anfwe 
ike beſt; though either of them will do alc 
Great care was taken that none of the -largt 
blood veſſels remained in the meat ; and not te 
much ſhould be packed together at the firſt ſal. 
ing, leſt thoſe pieces which are im the aud 
faguld. heat, apd- hinder the ſalt from penetras 
ing ehem. In tropical climates, meat ought 
to 8 ſalted in rainy ſultry weather. 

Europea 


— 
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Europeans having of late, ſo frequently viſit-- 
ed theſe iſlanders, they may, on tliat account, 
have been induced to breed a larger ſtock. of - 
hogs ; knowing that, whenever we come, they 
may be certain of receiving what they eſteem a 
nluable. conſideration: for them. They daily. 
enpt ct the Spaniards at Otaheite, and, in two - 
or three years time,  theyywill doubtleſs expect 
the Englich there, as well as at the other iflands. 
If is uſeleſa to aſſure t hem that you will not re- 
turn, for they ſuppoſe you cannot avoid it; 
though none of chem either know, or enquire, 
the reaſon of your coming. It would, e b 
have been better for theſe people, to have been 
ignorant of our ſuperiority, than, after once 
knowing it, to be abandoned to their original 
ned; incapacity... They cannot, indeed, be reſtored 
lesiſ to their former happy mediocrity, if the inter- 
tour ſe between us thould be diſcontinued. 
It is, in a manner, incumbent on the Euro- 
peans to pay them occaſional viſits (once in three 
or four years) to ſupply them with thoſe ar- 
ticles,, which we, by introducing, have given 
them a predilection for, The want of ſuch. 
ſupplies may be ſeverely felt, when it is too 
late to retuan to their old imperfect contrivan- 
ces, which they now deſpiſe and diſcard. When 
he iron tools, with which we have furniſhed 
them, are worn out,..their:-own: will be almoſt. 
orgotten. A ſtene hatchet. is now as great 2 
vrioſity· among them, as an iron one was feven - 
or eight years ago; and a chiſſel made of bone, 
en lune, is no-wherc ta be ſcen. Spike nails 
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have been ſubſtituted in the room of the latter 
articles; and they are weak enough to imagine, 
that their ſtore of them is inexhauſtible, ſor 
they were no longer ſought after. | 
Knives happened, at this time, to be in high 
eſtimation at Ulietea; and axes and hatchets 
bore unrivalled ſway at all the iflands. Re. 
ſpecting articles merely ornamental, theſe iſland. 
ers are as changeable a: the moſt” poliſhed Eu- 
an nations; for, an article which may be 
prized by them to day, may, perhaps, be re 
jected to-morrow; as a faſhion or whim may al- 
ter. t our iron implements are ſo evidently 
uſeful, that they muſt continue to be high in 
their eſtimation}. They would, indeed, be mi 
ferable, if they ſhould ceaſt to receive ſupplis 
of what appears neceſſary to their comfortable 
exiſtence; as they are deſtitute of the materk 
als, and ignorant of the art of fabricating them 
In our former relations, too much has alres. 
dy been publiſhed, reſpecting ſome of the mods: 
of life, which rendered Otaheite fo pleaſing u 
abode to many of our people; and if we could 
add any finiſhing ſtrokes to that picture, ve 
ſhould be unwilling to exhibit a view of ſuck 
licentious manners as cannot fail: to be-difguſt 
ing. ö Doge ü 
Having now concluded our account reſpec 
ting theſe iſlands, which ſtand” ſo confpicuons 
in the: liſt of our diſcoveries, we refer the read- 
er to the following defcriptions, for which ve 
are indebted to Mr Anderſon. | 
After ſome prefatory remarks, on the 2s 
d SL | cout 
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counts; of the ſucceſſive | voyages of Captain 
Wallis, Monſieur de Bougainville, and Cap- 
tain Cook, Mr Anderſon begins to relate ſuch 
particulars concerning Otaheite, and its neigh- 
donring iſlands, as he was able to procure from 
Omai, or by. converſing with the other natives. 
For the greateſt part of the year, the wind 
blows from between eaſt-ſouth-caſt, and eaſt- 
north-eaſt. It · ſometimes blows with conſidera- 
ble force, and is called by the natives Maarace. 
hen the wind blows ſtrong, the weather is 
ſually cloudy, with ſome rain; but, when it 
Is more; moderate, it is clear, ſettled, and ſe- 
ene: if the wind ſhould veer to ſouth-eaſt, or 
duth- ſouth- eaſt, it blows more gently, and is 
alled Maaai. In December and January, when 
he ſun is nearly. vertical, both the winds and 
eather are very variable; but it often blows 
tom weſt- north - weſt, or north-weſt, This 
rind is called Toerou; and is uſually attended 
py cloudy weather, and ſometimes rain. It 
eldom continues more than five or fix, days 
ithout interruption; and is the only wind that 
ill permit the inhabitants of the iſlands to lee- 
ard to viſit this in their canoes, If the wind 
$ ſtill more northerly, it has the different ap- 
ellation of Era: pataia. The wind from ſouth- 
eſt, and weſt-ſouth-weſt, is more frequent 
ban the former, and is uſually gentle, with oc- 
alional calms. and breezes; yet it ſometimes 
lows in very briſk ſqualls. The weather is 
zen generally cloudy and rainy, with a cloſe 
0LAr often accompanied with much BP. 
4 1 '- 
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| on and lightning, It is: called by the native 


Though the natives are accurate 
knowledge of thoſe changes, they pretend tg 
have drawn ſome conclufions from their effect 
When the ſea bas a hollow ſeund, and dafhy 
mildly: on the ſhore, they {ay it partends good 
weather; but, if it founds harſhly, and the 
waves rapidly rs each other, ING reverſe | i 
to be ex 
'The ſouth-eaſt- pe of Oubeheg brde 
of the maſt luxuriant proſpects in the univerſe 
The hills are high, ſteep, and craggy; but they 
3 covered to the very ſummits with trees and 
the rocks ſeeming to poſſeſs the pro- 
| _ IS producing their verdant clothing. The 
lands and vallies teem with various pro- 
ductions, that grow with exuberant vigour, ant 
eonvey to the mind of the beholders, an idea, 
that no country upon earth can vie with this in 
the ſtrength and beauty of vegetation; nature 
has been equally liberal in diftributing rivulety 
which glide through every valley, dividing, a 
they approach the fea, Ee ſeveral branches 
ſertilizing the lands through which they run. 
- The habitations of the natives are irregulay 
ſcattered upon the flat land; and many of them, 
along the ſhore, afforded us a delightful fcent 
from our ſhips; eſpecially as the fea, within t 


reef, is ſtüll, and affords; at all time 
a ſafe navigation ſor the inhabitants, who at = 
-often ſeen paſſing and repaſling in their canog, 


On beholding theſe delightful ſcenes, I bi 
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6s Ml ogen regretted my inability to tranſmit ſuch à 
| deſcription of them, as would convey an im- 
preflion ſomewhat fimilar to what I felt, Who 
to Lie been - fortunate enough to have been on 
bs the ſpot. The natural fertility of the coun- 
hee try, combined with the mil. lneſs and ſerenity 

of the climate, has rendered the natives ſo care- 
the eg in their cultivation, that the ſmalleſt traces 
eu hof it cannot, in many places be diſcovered, th 
rerflowing with the richeſt productions. The 
both plant, and the aua, or intoxicating. pep- 
per, are _almolt- the. only things to which rhey 
bew any attention. 
The bread- fruit tree is never planted; but 
ſprings. from the roots of the. old ones, which + 
ſpread thernfelves near theſutface of the ground. 
Hence · we may obſerve, that the inhabitants of 
Otaheite, inſtead of being under a neceſſity of 
planting. their bread, will rather be obliged to 
prevent its progreſs; which is, perhaps, ſume- 
mes done, to afford room. for. a different ſort 
f trees, which-may enable them to make bred 
ariety in their food. 
The principal of theſe trees are the cod ant 
nd plantain ;. the firſt of which requires no at- 
ention, after it appears a foot or two above: the 
round; but the plantain requires ſome care in 
he cultivation ; 1 for, about three months after 
ſhoots. up, it begins to bear fruit; during 
hich time it puts forth young thoots, which 
pply a ſucceſſion of fruit; the old ſtocks be- 
geut down as the fruit is taken off. 
The products of the iſland are more remark- 
Yor. II. 4 able 
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able for their great abundance than for their yg, 
riety; and curiofities here are not very nume. 
rous. Among theſe. may be reckoned a large 
lake of .freſh.,water, on the top of. one of the 
| higheſt. mountains, at the diſtance of almoſt tuo 
days journey. It is remarkable for its depth, 
and abounds with eels of an enormous ſize. Thi 
being eſteemed the. greateſt natural. curioſity of 
the country, .trayellers,.who. come from other 
jſlands, are uſually aſked, among the firſt thingy 
at their return, whether they bave {cen it. There 
is alſo a ſmall pond of. water on this ifland, which 
has a yellow ſediment at the bottom. has the 
appearance · of being very good, but has an of- 
fenſive taſte, and often proves fatal to thoſe 
who drink a quantity of it; and thoſe who 
bathe in it, break out in, blotches. 
On dur arrival here, we were ſtruck with the 
remarkable contratt between the inhabitants 
Tongataboo, and thoſe of Otakeite;. the for. 
mer being of a robuſt make, and dark colour, 
and the latter having a diſtinguiſhed de licag 
and whiteneſs. That difference, however, dil 
not immediately ,preponderats in favour of the 
Otaheiteans; and, when it did, it was perhaps 
occaſioned more by our becoming accuſtom 
to them; the marks, which had recommend 

the others, beginning naw to be forgotten. 
The women, however, of Otaheite, poſſe! 
all thoſe delicate characteriſtics, which in man 
countries diſtinguiſh them from the other ſe 
The men wear their beards long here, and the 
- hair conſiderably Jonger than at ! 
; : | PT 
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rhich gave them a very different appearance. 
he Oraheiteans are timid and fickle. They 


ge Hare not fo muſcular and robuſt as the Friendly” 
he Wiſlnders, ariſing, perhaps, from their being-ac-- 
0 Wenſtomed to leſs action z the ſuperior fertility of 
i), Whheir country enabling them to lead a more in-“ 


olent life. They have a plumpneſs and ſmooth- 
eſs of the {kin ; which, though more conſonant- 
th our ideas of beauty, is far from being an: 
advantage; and is attended with a kind of lan- 
ere Wor in all their motions. This is viſible in their 
ichhboring and wreſtling, which diſplay only the 
theWcble efforts of children, if compared to the vi- 


al our and activity with which ſuch exerciſes are 
. rformed at- the Friendly Iſlands. 
who 


As perſonal endowments are in high eſtima- 
ion among them, they have various methods 
f improving them, according to their ideas of 
beauty; Among the Erreos, or unmarried men, 
ſpecially thoſe of ſome conſequence, it is cu- 
omary to undergo a kind of phyſical-opers- 
wn, to render them fair; which is done by 
ontinuing a month or two in'the*houſe, wear- 


the g a great quantity of clotlis the whole time, 
hay nd eating nothing but bread-fruit, which-they! 
1 ay 1 remartubly - efficacious in whitening - the: 
* 


They alſo intimate, that their corpulence 


5 ad beter at other times, depend upon their 
och; deing . as the ſeaſons vary, 25 
mau de different food at different times. 

I Nine-tenths, at leaſt; of their common diet, 


onſiſt of vegetable food ; and the mahee, or 
an * fruit, which. is anarticle in al- 
12 moſt 
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moſt every meal, prevents coſtiveneſs, and bu 
a ſingular effect in producing a coolneſs about 


them, which was not perceiveable in us who fed u 
on animal food To this temperate- courſe -of Wl be 
life, max perhaps be attributed their haring l 
ſo few diſeaſes. among them... Indeed, they fo 
mention only five or ſix chronic or national ve 
diſorders; among. which are the dropſy, aud 
the fai, mentioned as frequent at Tong, e 
taboo. This. was, however, before the arrive ch 
of the Europsans1 for we have adèetd a div 
eaſe to their catalogue, which abundantly ſup- vi 


plies the place of all the others, and is becom ue 
almoſt univerſal; and for which they ſeem co 
have no effectual remedy. The prieſts, indeed dr 
adminiſter a medley of - fimples, but they ac. 
Anowledge: it never cures them. They admit, 

owever, that in ſome few cafes; nature alone all 
Has exterminated the poiſon- of this loathſone]Wro: 
diſeaſe, and produced a perfect recovery. They 
ſay alſo, that thoſe infected with it, communis 
cate it to others, by handling them, or feeding 
an the ſame utenſils. 

They ſhew an openneſs, and generoſity of dif 
poſition, upon all occaſions. Owmai, indeed; hi 
Fequently ſaid, that they exerciſe ervelty | 
puniſhing their enemies, and torment” the! 
with great deliberation; ſometimes tearing ol 
all pieces of ſieſi from different parts of 1b 


body; at other times, plucking out the eye lig 
then, cutting off the noſe ; and laſtly, N Pre 
ing the buſineſs,, by: opening the belly. fe 
n . v eat derdinery oa, i 
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chearfulneſs reſults from conſcious innocence, 
one would. imagine their whole lives had been 
unſulliod with a crime, This, however, may 
be rather imputed to their feelings, which, tho“ 
lively, are never permanent. Under any miſs - 
fortune, after the eritical moment is paſt, they 
never labour under the appearance of--anxietys 
Care never produces a wrinkle on their brow z 
even the approach, of death does not -deprive 
them of their vivacity, I- have ſeen them, 
when on the. brink of the. grave by diſcaſe, =? 
when preparing to attack- the enemy: but, in 
mel veither of theſe caſes, have I ever obſerved their 
countenances ovyerclouded with: melancholy or 
dread. . E | 
Diſpoſed, as they naturally are, to direct their 
zins to what will afford them eafe or pleaſure, 
all their amuſements tend to excite: their amo- 
oel tous paſſions z and their ſongs, with which they 
are greatly delighted, are directed to the ſame 
ai purpoſe. A conſtant ſurceflion of ſenſual enjoy» 
ment, muſt however cloy ;. and they occaſionally 
varied them to more refined ſubjects; they chants 
ed their triumphs in war, and their amuſements- 
in peace their travels and adventures; and the 
peculiar advantages of their own iſland. 


4 | This {hews that they are immoderately fond 
aufe muſie, and though they did not -reliſh our 
complicated compoſitions, they were much de- 
eye ighted with the more melodious ſounds, when 


produced ſingly, as they, in ſome degree, re- 
tembled the ſimplicity of their own. They e- 
eee en ſoothing chefs. predurcd 
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by particular kinds of motion; which, in mary 
caſes, will allay any perturbation of mind, ea 
ſucceſsfully as muſic. Of tis, the following Fr 
may ſerve as a remarkable inſtance. Walking, n 
one day, about Matavai Point, I faw a man inn 
2 ſmall canoe, paddling with ſuch expedition, b 
and looking ſo eagerly about bim, as to com-! 
mand my whole attention. Art firſt, 1 ſuppoſed tf 
he had been pufering fromone of the thips, and WF” 
was purſued ; bur he preſently repeated his 2. ſo 
muſement. He proceeded from the ſhore to 
the place where thg fweil begins; and, atten: | 
tively watching its firſt motion, paddled ſwiſt. acl 
ly before it, till he perceived it orertook him; 
and had acquired ſufficient ſtrength to force h. 
canoe before it without paſſing underneath. He e 
then ccaſed paddling, and was carried along ar: al 
rapidly as. the wave, till he was landed upon the 
beach; when he ſtarted' from his canoe, emp- 
tied it, and went in purſuit of another ſwell; 
He ſeemed to experience the moſt ſupreme de- 
light, while he- was thus ſwift.y and ſmoothly 
driven bytire fea. His mind was fo wholly oc: 
cupied in this buſineſs, that, though crouds of 
his countrymen were collected to obferve out 
tents and ſhips, as being objects that were both 
rare and curious to them; he did not notice them 
in the leaſt. Two or three of the-natives drei 
near, while-I was obſerving him, and ſeemed 
to partake of his felicity; calling out to inform 
him when there was an appearance of a favour- 
able ſwell. This exerciſe, which J underſtand 

is.very frequent among them, is called eh. 
3 N | |; BF OK 'Thougy 
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Though the language of Otaheite. ſeems radi- 
cally the ſame. as that of New-Zealand and the 
Friendly Iflands, it has not that guttural pro- 
nunciation, and is pruned of ſome of the conſo- 
nants, wit h. which thoſe dialects abound ; which 
has rendered it, like the manners of the inhabi- 
ants, ſoft and ſoothing. It abounds with beau» 
tiful and figurative expreſſions, and. is. ſo. copi- 
bus, that they have above twenty different names 
for the bread - fruit; as many ſor the faro roots 
and balf that number. for the cocoa- nut. 
They baye one expreſſion correſponding ex- 


ft. aciy with the phraſeology of the Scriptures, viz. 
m“ Learning of the bowels.” They uſe it upon 
ie every occaſiẽn, when affected. by the paſſions; 

conſtantly referring pain from grief, deſire, and 


ather atfections, to the bowels, as the ſeat of it; 


bo where, they imagine, all operations of the mind 
m Ne performed, 

„k. the arts, they are extremely deficient ; yet 
de. bey pretend to perform cures in ſurgery, which 
mo ad knowledge. in that branch has not. enabled 


ps to imitate. Simple fractures are baund u 

with ſplints, but, if a part of the bone be lol, 
hey inſert, between the fractured ends, a piece 
of wood made hallow, to ſupply its place. The 
repago, or ſurgeon, inſpects the wound in about 
wve or fix days, when he. finds the wood is part- 
y covered by the growing fleſn; and, in as ma- 
uy more days, viſits the patient a ſecond time, 


m 
* when it is generally completely covered; and, 
nd ben he has acquired ſome ſtrength, he bathes 
a the. water, and is.reltores. 


«Wounds, 
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© Wounds, it is well known, will heal over 
leaden bullets, and there are fome inſtances of 
their healing over other extraneous bodies. But 
- What makes me entertain ſome doubt of the 
truth of this. relation, is, that in thoſe calg 
Which fell under my obſervation, they were far 
from being ſo dexterous. I was -thewn the 
ſtump of an arm, which had been taken off 
that had not the appearance of a {kilful opera 
tion, after making a due allowance for their de- 
fective inſtruments. And I ſaw. a man going 
about with a diſlocated ſhoulder, ſome mombs 
after he had received the accident, from theit 
being unacquainted with a method of reducing 
it; though it is one- of the fimpleſt operations 
of our ſurgery. e 

Fractures of the ſpine, they know, are mor- 
-tal ; and they alſo know, from experience, it 
what particular parts of the body wounds pro 
Fatal. Their phyfical knowledge ſeems yet more 
limited, becauſe, perhaps, their diſeaſes are few: 
er than their accidents. In ſome caſes, howe- 
ver, the prieſts adminiſter the juices of herbs; 
and women afflicted with after-pains, or othet 
complaints after child- bearing, uſe a remec 
which ſeems unneceſſary in a hot country. Hi 
ving heated ſome ſtones, they lay a thick cloth 
dver them, covered with a quantity. of a ſmall 
plant of the "muſtard kind; and over them - 
ſpread another cloth. On this they ſeat them- 
ſelves, and ſweat profuſely to obtain a cure. 
This method has been practiſed by the men, tho 
ineffectually, for the cure of the venereal = 
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t is remarkable, anne, r 
cines here. 


A Famine Frequently happens in thi iſland, 


pany people ure- _— 


Ina ſcarcity of — 
1 | conſumed 


ſhen in its. ſtate, is good, but becomes 
dard and ſtringy when wget For Fhey next eat two 
ther roots, one of.whichiappears like Zaro ani 


f which poſſeſſes deleterious: qualities, which're- 
uires.it to be fliced, and macerated,in-water, a 
At 


ight, before it is baked for cating. 
this reſpect, the root of the Welt la- 


lies g but, in the manner they dreſs it, has a-ve- 
infipid taſte. This andthepatarra-are 


A.very;ſmall portion ofianimal-food is enjoy- 
* the lower claſs of people ; and i, at any 


rbey obtain any; it ia bither Eh, c 
— j:ifor 3 


r — pr: 
9 their ſhare. Ona Fes 


r 


otywithRanding its extreme Fertility, in which 


dem 40 exerciſc the l 2 | 


rhat reſembles A large ,potator, or yam ; and, | 


den the hace. Of this there are to forts; | one | 


Treep-. 
plants, the latter having ternate lea s. 
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rior chiefs, according to their riches, perhaps 
once a week, a fortnight, or a month. Some. 
times, indeed, they are not-allowed that ; for 
when the iſland: is impoveriſhed by war, et 
any other means, a prohibition is granted 2. 
gainſt the. killing of hogs, which. ſometime 
continues in force for ſeveral months, and eve 
for a year or two. In ſuch an interval, the 
hogs have \ multiplied: fo, faſt, that there han 
been inſtances of their vg their donefi 
Nate, and homing wil 
When th prohibitien is taken of, the chic 
aſſemble at the king's habitation, each bring 
ing with him a preſent ef hogs. After thy, 
the king orders ſome of: them to be killed, d 
. which they all partake, and each returns to hy 
own home, with full permiſſion to. kill as many 
as he pleaſes for his on ͤ uſe. On our arriui 
bere, ſuch a prohibition Was actually in foret 
at leaſt in thoſe diſtricts under the immediate 
direction of Otao. And, when we quitted ( 
-heitepeha,. fearing we ſhould not have gone i 
Matavai, he ſent a meſſenger aſſuring us, th: 
as ſoon. as the ſhips arrived there, it ſhould de 
taken off. We found it ſo, but our conſuny 
tion of them was fo great, that there is: 
little. doubt but it would be laid Dm 
mediately after «we had ſailed. A Pen 
0 ſometimes extended to fowls. 
The ava is chiefly uſed 
| "A owote, but this is differently p 
| JEET that which:we ſaw in the Frie 
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unter upon the root, and often bake, roaſt, or 
bruiſe the ſtalks, without chewing it before it 
is infuſed. They alſo bruiſe the leaves, of the 
plant here, and pour water upon them, as upon i 
the root. It is not diank in large companies, 
nal in that ſociable way which is practiſed among 
„ache people at Tongataboo but it has more per- 
picious. effects here, owing, . perhaps, to the 
a nanner of its preparation; as we ſaw frequent 
inſtances, of its intoxicating powers. 

Many of us, who had viſited theſe iſtands bo- 
fore, were ſurprized to find ſeveral of the na- 
tives, ho were remarkable for their ſize and 
orpulency, when we ſaw them laſt, now almoſt 
reduced to xeletons; and the caufe of this al- 
bal eration was univerſally attributed to the uſe of 
ante ava. Their ſkins were dry, rough, and 
rinlcovered with ſcales; which, they ſay, occaſion- 
reti fall off, and their: kin becomes, in ſome 
legree, re renewed. As an excuſe for ſo deſtruce - 
ve a practice, they alledge, it is to 

heir growing too corpulent; but it enervates 
hem exceedingly, and probably .hartegs the - 
Wuration of their lives. 

Their meals at Otaheite are very frequent. 
ke firſt is about two o'clock in the morning, 
fer which they. go. to ſleep; the next is at 
ight 3 they. dine at eleven, and again, as 
mai expreſſed it, at two, and at ſive; and they 
jo to ſupper at eight. They have adopted ſome 
ery whimſical cuſtoms, in this article of do- 
neſtic life. The wemen..are not only obliged 
bat... by themſclves, but ate even excluded 
2 K 2 j ; rom 


ty 


/ 


* 
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ſtom partaking of moſt of the. better ſorts of 
food. Turtle. or fiſh of the tunny kind, they 
dare not touch, though it. is high in eſteem; 
fome particular ſorts of the beſt plantains, at 
alſo forbidden them . and even. thoſe of the 
firſt rank art ſeldom permitted to eat pork. 
The children, of. hoth ſexes, alſo eat apart; 
And the women uſually ſerve up their own pre 
viſions. AN by 5 
In this, and many other cuſtoms, relative to 
their eating, there is ſametbing exceedingyf st 
myſterlous. On our enquiring into the reaſoni b 
bf it, we were told, it was neceſſary that Me 
ſhould be ſo; and that was the only anſwer A. 
could receive, when we interrogated them upoi to 
that fubject. | bo 
They are not ſo obſcure and myſterions it 
Ther other cuſtoms reſpecting the females, e. 
pecially with regard to their connections wit 
te men. When a Feung man and wert 

om mutual choice, agree to cohabit, the mat 
makes a preſent 10 U der of the girl, of the 
dommon neceſfaries of liſe, as hops, cloth, ot ti 
noes; and if he ſuppoſes he has not received: 
vatuable conſideration for his daughter, he con 
Els her to leave her former friend, and to cob: 
it with a perſon who may be more liberal.” 
mari, indeed, is always-at full liberty to make 
new choice ; or, ſhould his confort become a m 
Wer, he may. deftroy the child; and afterward 
Either leave the woman, or continue his cot 
Heftion with ber. But, if be adopts the chil 
$60 erhlt it ro ive, rhe: an wad worm aff 
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tuen conſidered as in the married ſtate; and 
after that, they ſeldom ſeparate. A man may, 
however, without being cenſured, join a more 
youthful partner to his firſt wife, and live with , 
both of them. | 

The cuſtora of changing their. conjugal con- 
dections is very general, and is ſo common an 
occurrence, that they mention it with indiffe- 
rence. The er reges, or thofe of the better ſort, 
who poſſeſs the means of purchafing a ſucteſ- 
fion of freſh connections, are generally roaming 
tout; and, having no particular attachment, 
ſeldom adopt the pain"of a ſettled cohabitation. 
And this licentious plan of life is / fo agreeable 
to their diſpoſition, that the moſt beautiful f 
both ſexes exhauſt their youthful days, in prac- 
tices which would diſgrace the moſt ſavage tribes. 
Theſe enormities are peculiarly ſhocking in a 
ontry, whoſe general character has, in other 
reſpects, evident traces of the prevalence of hu- 
nane feelings. When an erre woman brings 
orth a child, it is ſuffocated by applying a cloth 
to its mouth and nofe, which has been pre viouſ- 
ly dipped. in water. Ls | 

As the women, in ſuch a life, muſt contri- 
ute greatly to its happineſs, it is ſurpriſing that 
bey ſhould not only ſuffer the moſt humiliate 
ing reſtraints, with regard to food, but ſhould 
de often treated with a degree of- brutality, 
Which one would fuppoſe a man muſt be inca- 
padle of, towards an object for whom he had 
the leaſt affection or eſteem. It is, however, 
Utremely common to ſee the men beat them 
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moſt unmercifully z and unleſs this behaviour 
proceeds from jealouſy, which both ſexes ſome- 
times pretend to be infected with, it will be dif. Ml x; 
jicult to aſſign a reaſon for it. This may the Ml 6, 
more readily be admitted as a motive, as I bave pt 
known many inſtances, where intereſt has been Win 
rejected for perſonal beauty; though, even in Wh 
theſe caſes, they are not ſuſceptible of thoſe de. Mar 
licate ſentiments that reſult from mutual affec. th 
tion. Platonic love is hardly known in Otaheite. bit 
From a notion of cleanlineſs, the cutting of if 
the foreſkin is a practice adopted among then; . 
and tbey - beſtow a reproachful epithet upon Ich 
thoſe. who neglect that operation; When five W. 
or fix lads in a neighbourhood are pretty well ¶ ne 
rown up, it is made known-to a fabeua, by the N pe 
aug one of them. The taheua, attended 
by a ſervant, conducts the lads to the top of 
the hills; and, after ſeating one of them in 
proper manner, places a piece of wood beneath 
the. foreſkin; at the ſame time amuſing bim, 
by deſiring him to look, aſide at ſome thing 
which he pretends to ſee. The young man's 
attention being. thus engaged, he immediate) 
tuts through the kin withia ſhark's tooth, and 
-ſeperates the divided parts; then, aſter putting 
on a bandage, he performs the ſame operatio 
on the other. lads who attend him. | 
Five days after they have been thus diſcipline 
ed, they bathe, the bandages are removed, an 
the matter is cleanſed away. When five dap 
more are expired, they bathe again, and ar 


xecovered z. but, as a thickneſs of the prepus 
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ar remains, occaſioned by the cutting, they. again 
e- aſcend the mountains with the tahoun and ſer- 
if. unt, where a fire is prepared, and ſome ſtones 
he heated; between two of which the prepuce is 
„ placed by the taboua, and is gently ſqueezed, 
en Win: order to remove the thicknels. This done, 
in ¶ chey return home, adorned with odoriferous 
Je» Wfowers ; and the talona is rewarded: by the fa- 
cce ¶ chers of the lads, according to their ſeveral a- 
te. biliti-s, with a preſent of hogs. and cloth; and 
of Wif their poverty will not permit them to make 
n; Ws proper acknowledgement, their relations, on 
on Wl this occaſion, are expected to be liberal. 
ive . Their religious ſyſtem abounds in -fingulari+ 
rell thy, and few of the common people have a com- 
the petent knowledge of it, that being principally 
led N confined- to their priefts, which, indeed, are 
of e They. pay no particular reſpect to 
N 3 god, as poſſeſſing pre-eminence ; but be- 
ath heve in a plurality of divinities, ho have enn 
a plenitude of power. 

As different parts af the iſland, and. Pu 
her neighbouring iſlands, have different gods, 
the reſpective inhabitants imagine they have 
choſen the moſt eminent, or one who is, at 
leaſt, ſufficiently powerful to protect them, and 
4 fopply their neceſſities. If he ſhould not 
ve them ſatisfaction, they think it no impiety 


lin o change. An inſtance of this kind has lately 
2nd ¶ happened in Piarahoo, where two divinities have 
an deen diſcarded, and Oraa, god of Bolabola, has 
are 


Seu adopted. in their. room. They have pro- 
dably been induced to make this new choice, 


— — — = - 


| 
' 
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: becauſe his people have been victorious in war 
and, having, ſince their new election, been ſuc- 
. ceſsful againſt the inhabitants of Orabeite- ace, 

it is ſolely imputed to VDraa, who literally ache 


ther battles. 
In ſerving. their gods, their aſſiduity is rer 


=, markably confpicuous. The awhattss, or offer. 


ing- places of the azorais are, in general, loaded 


- with fruits and animals; and almoſt every houſe 
' has a purtian:of-jt {et ap art for a ſimilar pur- 


Many of them are ſo rigidly ſcrupulous 
their religious matters, that they will not e- 


ven begin a meal, till they have laid aſide a mor- 
ſelfor the ata: and we have ſcen their ſuper- 
ſtitious zeal carried to a moſt pernicious height 
in their human ſacrifices, which are, I fear, tos 
frequent. They probably have recourſe to them 
to avert misfortunes. Their prayers, which they 
always chant like the 
tertainments, are alſo very frequent. 


fongs in their nee 


As in other caſes, ſo in reli ion, the: women 


are — to ſhew their i Js. When 
: he,morais, they mu 


partly uncover 
elves, or take an/axteniive — to avoid 
ane Though they do not entertain an, opini- 
on, that their god. muſt be continually confer- 
ring benefits, without ſometimes forſaking them; 
they are leſs concerned at this, than at the at- 
tempts of ſame inauſpicious being to injure 
.ahcm. Hitec, they ſay, is an evil ſpirit, who 
delights in miſchief; and to whom they make 


ee ö, Deus INI dere 
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the-miſchiefs:they apprehend from inviſible de- 
ings, are merely temporal. ONS x 

As to the ſoul, they believe it to be both im- 
mortal and immaterial z that, during the pangs 
ol death, it keeps flutter ing abaut the lips; and 
that it aſcends, and is eaten by the deity: that 
it continues in this ſtate for ſome time after \ 
which-it takes its 77 e to certain place, de- 
ſtined to receive t «fouls of men, and has ex- * 
iſtence in eternal night ; or rather in «kind of 
dawn, or twilight. _ * A aka ow” 

They expect no permanent puniſhment here- 
after, for crimes committed upon earth; the 
ſouls of good and bad men being indiſcriminately 
eaten by the deity, But they conſider this co- 
alition as a kind of neceſſary purification before 
the enter the regions of bid; for their doctrine 
inculcates, that thoſe ho refrain from all ſen- 
ſual connection with women ſome months before 
they depart this life, paſs into their eternal man- 
ſion, without ſuch a previous union, as if, by 
ſich an abſtinenee, they were ſufficiently pure 
to be exempted from the general lot, J 

They have not indeed thoſe ſublime coneep- 
tions of happineſs, which our religion, and, in- 
deed, our reaſon, teach us to expect hereafter... 
Immortality is the only great priviledge ther 
think they ſhall acquire by death; for they ſup- 
poſe that ſpirits are not entirely diveſted of thoſe 
paſſions, by which they were actuated when com- 
bined with material vehicles, Thus, at a-meet= 
ing of ſouls which were formerly enemies, ma- 
ny conflicts may enſue, which muſt certainly be 

l ineffectual, 


„ —_ a ., 
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| ineffitual, 2s thoſe, who are in this inviſible. 


ſtate muſt be invulnerable, © 
Their reaſoning is fimilar-with: regard. to the 
meeting of a man and his conſort. If the huſ- 


band departs this Vfe Hrſt, the ſoul of his wife 
is no ſtranger to him, on its arrivab in the land 


of 


ſpirits. They renew their former, intimacy, 
in a capacious WK called Tourega, where 
departed ſouls aſſemble to retreate themſelves 


with the gods. The buſband then conducts her 


to his ſeparate habitation, where they eternally 


reſide, and bave an offspring, which, however, is 


purely ſpiritual, as their embraces are ſuꝑpoſed to 


be far different from thoſe of corporeal beings. 


Many of their notions teſpecling the. Delty, 
are extravagantly abſurd, They ſuppoſe him to 


be under the influence of thoſe ſpirits, who de- 


rivę their exiſtence from him; and that they 
frequently eat him, though he has power to re- 
.create himſelf. They cannot .converſe about 


immaterial things, without referring to material 


objects to convey their meaning, and therefore, 
perhaps, they uſe this mode of expreſſion. 
They further add, that, in the teurboa, the 
deity enquires whether they mean to deſtroy him, 
or not; and their determination is unalterable. 
This is not only known to the ſpirits, but alſo 
to the inhabitants of the earth; for, when the 
moon is on its wane, they are ſuppoſed to be de- 
vouring their eazooa ; and, in the proportion that 
it increaſes, he is renewing himſelf. And the 
ſuperior, as well as the inferior. gods, are liable 
% this accident. eee gs 
= Other 
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/ Other places, they alſo believe, are prepar 
for the reception of departed ſouls. Welcher 
are of opinion, that thoſe who are drowned in 
the ſea, continue there, and enjoy a deligheful - 

country, ſumptuous habitations, and every thing 
d that can contribute to their happineſs. They 
ö even maintain that all other animals have ſouls; - 
a and even trees, fruit and ſtones; which, at 


, their deceaſe, or upon their being conſimed or 
F broken, aſcend to the deity, from-whom they: 
4 paſs into their deſtined manſion- 
X © They imagine, that every te | biefling is- 
Q derived from their punctual performance of re- 
f ligious ofiees. They — that the powerful 
5 influence of the divine ſpirit is univerfally diffuſ- 
90 ed, and therefore it cannot be matter of ſurprize 
4; that they adopt many ſuperſtitious opinions con- 
7 cerning its operations. Sudden deaths, and all 
4 other-accidents, tkey ſuppoſe to be effected un- 
a der the immediate impulſe 'of ſome divinity; I 
. a man receives a ound in his toe, by ftumb- 
© ung againſt à ſtone” it is imputed to an Fatoon, - 
In the night, on approaching a fbopapaoo, 
dev here · dead bodies are expoſed, they are ſtartled 
and terriſied; as many of our ignorant and ſu- 
by perſtitious people are at the fight of a*tharch-. 
% yard, or with the apprehenfions of ghoſts. - They 
have impheit confidence mr dreams; Dee 
them to be communications from their Deity, or 
* from the ſpirits of their friends who have de- 
parted this ſife; and that thoſe who are four - 
ble ed with them can foretel future events: but thls 
Kind of knowledge is limited to particular per- 


LL 


the prieſteſs who per 
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 fons.. Omai pretended to have theſe communi: 


cat ions. He aſſured us, that; on the 26th of 
July, 1776, his father's ſoul had intimated to 
him i in a dream, that he ſhould land ſome where 
in three days; but he was unfortunate in his 
frſt prophetic attempt, for we: did not get into 
Tenerifte till the firlt uf Auguſt. 

Their dreamers, however, are thought: little 
inferior to their in{pired prieſts and prieſteſſes, 
whoſe. ꝓredictions are univerſally credited; and 
all undertakings of conſequence are determined 
by them. Opoony has a particular eſteem for 
ſuaded him to invade Uk- 
'Ttza, has pt Ga ary 1 her: previous to his go- 
ing to war. Our old doctrine of planetary in- 
Aaence. they, in ſeme degree, adopt ; and are 
ſometicmes regulated, in their public counſels, by 
the appearances of the moon. If, on its firſt 
7 — after the change, it lies borizontal- 

„they. are encouraged to en a * 
ſrem confident of ſacceſs. 8 

They axe ſtrange pbſeure-treditions concern» 
ing the creation. Some gocldeſs, chey ſay, had 
+ lump-of earth ſuſpended in a. cord, and, by 
giving it a ſwing round, ſeattered about ſeveral 
pieces of hand, which conſtituted Otabeite and 
che adjacent iſlands ; and that they. were all 
poeopled by ane of each fea, who originally fix · 
ad at Otaheite ; but this only er their oun 
immediate creation ; for they admit of an- uni- 
verſal· one befare this. Their romoteſt account 
ends to Tatooma and Tapuppa, who 8 


and ae . 
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begat Totoro, who was killed and divided into 
parts or parcels of. land ; then Otaia and. Orop- 
were produced, who. were afterwards married, . 
and firſt begat land, and then a race of gods. 
Otaia being killed, Oroo marries. her ſon, 2. god, 
named Teorraha, whom ſhe orders to create a- 
nimals, more land, and every kind of food found. 
upon the earth. Hhe alſo ordered him to | 
a K y, which-is ſupported by men, called Tee- 
ferei. The {pots obſervable in the moon, they 
ſay, are groves of a certain tree which once grew 
in Otaheite, ard: being accidentally deſtroy ed, 
ſome doves carried its ſeeds thither, where they 
Bourtth at this day. 


* , 


They have many religious and hiſtorical e- 


gends; one of. which, relative to cating human 
lech, is, in ſubſtance, as follows: A very long 
time ago, there lived at Otaheitr, two men Who 
were called Tabesai à name which is now given 
to cannibals. They inhabited the mountains, 
whence they ĩſſued forth, and mardered. the na- 
tives, whom they after wards devoured, and thus 
prevented the progreſs of population. Two bro 
thers, anxious to rid the country of ſuch ene- 


mics, ſucoe ſofully put in practice a ſtrattgem ſor 


their deſtruction. They lived: farther upward 
than the Tabeaai, and were ſo ſuuated, that 
they could converſe with them without hazarg - 
ing their own ſafety. They invited them to 
partake of an entertainment, to which thay 
zeadily. conſented. Fhe brothers chen heated 
Some ſtones in a fire, and thruſting them into 
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his mouth; when one of thoſe pieces was 


Wente dropped in, and ſome water poured 


after it, which, in quenching the ſtone, made 


a hiſſing noĩſe and killed him. The other was 


e to do the fame, but, at firſt declined. 
it, mentioning the confequences of his compa- 


nion's eating: but, upon being aſſured that the 
food was excellent, that theſe effects were only. 
temporary, and that his companion would ſoon 


recover, he was fo credulous as to ſwallow the 


bait, and was alſo killed. 

Their bodies were then cut to pieces, and 
buried by the natives, who Tewarded the bro- 
thers with the government of the iſland, for de- 
livering them from ſuch monſters. They reſid- 
ed at Whapaeenoo, a diſtrict in the iſland, "white 
there now remains a brtad- fruit tree, which 
Was once the property of the Taheears, They 
had a woman who lived with them, that had 


two enormous teeth. After they were killed, 


ſhe lived at Otaha; and, wher ſhe died, the 
was ranked among their deities. She did not, 
like the men, feed upon human fleſh; but, from 


the prodigious ſize of her teeth, the natives ſtill 
| call any animal that has large tuſks, Tubecai. 


This ſtory, it muſt be acknowledged, is 28 
- natural as that'of Hercules deftroying the hydra, 
"or of Jack the Giant-killer. But it does not 
appear that there is any moral couched under 
it, any more than under moſt of the old fables, 
which have been received as truths in ignorant 
ages. It, however was not injudiciouſſy intro- 


Nm as ſerving to expreſs the deteſtation es. 
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* tertained here againſt cannibals. And yet, it 

4 pears probable, from ſome circumſtances, that N 
le che natives of theſe iſles Formerly fed upon hu», 
as 
d 


man Aeſh. Upon aſking-Omai a, few queſtions 
upon this fatjett, he reſolutely denied it; though, 
at the ſame time, he related a fact within his 
de Noon knowledge, which. almoſt eſtabliſhes ſuch, 
ly. + conjecture. | 
When, the "Balabola men defeated thoſe of. 
* Huaheine, many of his kinſmen were ſlain; hut 
I relation of his had an opportunity of being 
ad revenged, when the people of Bolabola were 
worſted in their turn; and, cutting a piece of 
fleſh from the thigh, "of. one, * his enemies, he 
1. I broiled and devoured, it. The offering.made to 
we the chief, of the exe of the perſon ſacrificed, 
ch appears to be 2.veſtige of a cuſtom that once, 
exiſted to a greater extent. _ 
d The. principal characteriſtics of the ſovereign, 
. are, the being inveſted with the maro, the pre- 
Me fiding at buman facrifices, and the blowing of 
of, che conch-ſhell. On hearing the latter, every 
ſdject is obliged to bring food, in proportion 
din to his circumſtances, to his royal ag 
- KD Their; veneration for his name, on ſome occa- 
f i; © fons, they carry to a moſt extravagant beight. 
I, When he accedes to the maro, it any words, i in 
not the language ere faund to have a reſemblance. 
ger we it in ſound, they ate immediately changed 
for others; and, if any man ſhould be preſump - 
tuous enough to continue the uſe of thoſe words, 
ro- not only he, but his whole Hs are put to 
ed death. DN | 
nel A 
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' Afimiliar fate attends all-thoſe-whio thall dare 


to apply the ſacred name of the ſovereigu to a- 
ny animal. Whence Omai, when in England, 
.cxprefied his indjgnation, that the names of 


prince. or princeſs thould be given to.onr dogs 


or horſes. But though death is the puniſhment 
for taking this liberty with-the name of the ſo. 


vereign, abuſe againſt. his government is only 


punifhed. with the forfeiture of land and houſcs. 
The ſovereign never 'Ceſigns.to enter the ba- 


bitation of any of his ſubjects; in every diſtri, 


where he viſits, he has houſes belonging to him- 
ſelf. And if, by accident, he ſhould ever be 
.obliged to deviate from t his. rule, the habitation 
-thos honoured with his preſence, together with 
its furniture, is entirely burnt. When preſent, 
his ſubjects uncover to him as low as the waiſt; 
and when he is at any partieular place, a pole, 
with a piece of cloth affixed to it, is ſet up in 
ſome conſpicuous part near, on which the ſame 


honours are beſtowed. To the firſt part of this 


ceremony his brothers are entitled; but the wo- 
men only-uncover-to the royal-females,”* 
They are even ſuperſtitious in reſpect to their 
ſovereign, and eſteem his perſan as alm oſt ſa- 
cred. To theſe circumſtances, perhaps, he is 
indebted for the quiet poſſeſſion of his domini- 


ons. Even the people of Tiaraboo admit his 


claim to the ſame honours, though they eſteem 
their own chief as more powerful, and aſſert 
that, ſhould the reigning family become extinct, 
he would ſucceed to the government of the 
m#aole iſland. * 


Ger . 
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This indeed is probable, as Wahejadooa, ex- 

cluſive of Tiaraboo, poſſeſſes many diſtricts of 
Opooreanoo The extent of his territories is, 
therefore, almoſt equal to thoſe of Otoo; and 
his part of the iſland is more populous and fer- 

tile. His ſubjeQs, too, have ſhewn their ſupe- 
riority, by frequently defeating thoſe of Ota. 
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heite · node, whom they hold in a contemptible 
light, ag · warriors; and over whom they might 
be eaſily victorious, if their chief ſhould be in- 
clined to put it to the teſt. <3. BAY 
The people, excluſive of the Eree. de hoi, and 
his family, are clafled in the following order. 
The Erees or powerful chiefs ; the Manalcone, 
or vaſſals; and the Tec, or Toutou, ſervants or 
ſaves. The men, -agreeably. to- the- regular in- 
ſtitution, connect themſelves with women of 
their reſpective ranks ; but if with one of an 
inferior claſs, and ſhe brings forth a child, it 
i not only preſerved, but is entitled to the rank 
of the father; unleſs he ſhould happen to be 
an Kree, in which caſe the child is killed. 

If a woman of condition permits a man of in- 
ir ferior · rank to officiate as a huſband, the children 
they produce are alſa killed. And if a Teoy be 

is detected in an intrigue with a female of the 
ni- royal family, he is puniſhed with death. The 
nis I fon of the: Free de hui, at his birth, ſucceeds his 
father in titles and honours; but, if be bas no 
children, the government devolves to the bro- 
ther at his death. Poſſeſſions, in other fami- 
lies, deſcend to the eldeſt ſon, whos, never- 
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theleſs, obliged to ſupport his brothers and fil. 


: 
\ 


ters, and allow them houſes on his eſtates. 


Otaheite is divided into ſeveral diſtriéts, the 
boundaries of which are generally rivalets or 


low hills; but the ſubdiviſious, by which par- 
ticuler property is aſcertained, are pointed out 


by large ſtones which have continued from ge- 


neration to generation. Quarrels are ſometimes 


produced, by the removal of theſe ſtones, which 
are decided by battle; each party claĩming the 


affiſtance of his friends. But, upon a complaint 


Thbeſe offences, however are not common; 


being properly made to the Eree. di hoi, he de- 
termines the difference in an amicable manner. 


aud property ſeems to be as ſecure here, from 


long cuſtom, as from the ſevereſt las in other 


countries. It is an eſtabliſhed practice _— 
them, that crimes which are not of 2 gen 


nature, are left to be puniſned by the party 


who is injured, ſuppoſing that he will decide as 


equitably as a perſon. totally unconcerned: and, 


long cuſtom having allotted certain puniſhments 
for certain crimes, he may inflift them, without 
being amenable .to apy one. If, for - inſtance, 


any perſon be detected ſtealing, which Is uſually 
done in the night, the owner of the 


goods ſto- 


len may. kill the thief immediately. Zut they 


; 


ſeldom infli ſo ſevere a puniſhment, unleſs the 
operty taken is very valuable ; ſueh as-plaited 


bh 
on his being afterwards diſcovered, he engages 
to return the ſame number of hogs, and _ 


ogs are. ſtolen, and the robber eſcapes, if, up- 


_ 
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air and breaſt-plates. \When oni cloth, or 
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of cloth, be is acquitted of the offenceʒ a _ 
moſt, receives a flight beating. 

If, in a quarrel, one perſon ſhould kilt 9 
ther, the friends of the deceaſed attack the ſur- 
vivor and his adherents. If they are vitorious, 
they take poſſeſſion of the houſe and property 
of the other party; but, if they art vatquith- 


ed, the reverſe takes place. Should a Mana- 


beone kill the ſlave of @ chief, the latter ſcizes 
the property of the former, ho flies the cdun- 
try. A few months after, he returns and, 
finding his ſtock of hogs inereaſed, makes a 
large preſent of theſe, and other valuable ar- 


ticles, to the Toutes maſter, who generally 
eonſiders it as a compenſation, and ſuffers him 


to repoſſeſs his premiſes. But, it is not ſurpri- 
ſing that the killing of a man ſhould be conſi- 
dered . as ſo trifling an-offence, among à people 
who do not think it a crime to murder their 
on children. On converſing with them con- 
cerning ſuch inſtances of unnatural cruelty, and 
afkin them if their chiefs were not ed, 
and did not puniſh them ; they ſaid: the chief 
had no right 'to- interfere in ſuch caſes, eve 
one being 3 do m_ he Pau with 
his on child. Mis £985 
Though * einem mau- - 


yet 

— In the little iſland Mataiag or . 
naburgh Iſland, which lies twenty leagues caft 
5 ſpokes A. Pe duce” 
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that of Otahtite. The men of Matdia alſo weer 


long hair; and, prrvious to their fighting, co- 
ver their arm with ſomething beſet with ſhark's 
teeth, and their bodles with a ſkin- of fiſhes, 
not unlike ſnhagreen. They are likewiſe orna- 
mented with poliſhed pearl ſnells, which make 


r refulgent glittering in the ſun z and they have 


-a-very large one before; which covers them * 


a ſhield. 

In the language of Otaheite, there are ma- 
ny words and phraſes very different from thoſe 
of the iſlands to the weſt - ward of it. It is re- 
markable for producing, in great abundance, 
that delicious fruit which we call apples, which 
are not to be found in any of the others, ex- 


Eimeo. It alſo produces an odoriferous 


r called abhoiy. which-is much bſtvomed it 
the other iſles. Huaheine and Eimeo produce 
more yams than the other iſlands; and upon 


the hills at Mourooa; a particular bird is found, 


which is highly valued for its white feathers. 
Beſides the — or cluſter of iſlands, ex- 
tending ſrom Mataia te:Mourooz, we were in- 
formed by the people at Otaheite, that there 
Was a low uninhabited iſland, called Mopecha ; 
and alſo ſeveral low iſlands, to the 'north-eaſt- 
wurd, at the diſtance of about Nen res with 
= fair wind. 4 10 
At Matabeva; it is laid to be ant for 
men to preſent their daughters to ſtrangers who 
vit that iſland. The pairs, however, mult lie 
tear each other for the _ of five N 
en ! to take any liberties. 
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the ſixth evening, the father entertains his gueſt 
with food, and orders the daughter to receive - 
him, that night, as her huſband. Though the 
bed- fellow be ever ſo diſagreeable to the ſtran- 
ger, he muſt not dare to expreſs the leaſt diſ- 
ke; for that is an unparddnable affront, aml 
puniſhable with death. Forty men of Bolabo- 
h, whom curioſity had incited to go to Mata- 
eeva, were treated in this manner one of them 
having declared his averſion to the female who 
fell to hi. lot, in the hearing of a boy, who 
mentioned it to the father. Fired with this in- 
formation, the Mataee vaus fell upon them; but 
the Bolabolans killed thrice their own number 
tho' with the leſs'of the whole party except five. | 
Theſe, at firſt; hid themſelves in the woods, antl 
afterwards eff:Qted their eſcape iu à canoe, 

The low iſles are, perhaps, the fartheſt na- 
vigation performed by the inhabitants. of Ota- 
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d, heite, and the Society Iſlands. Monſieur de 
Bougainville is certainly in an error, when he 
x- i ſays, ©© Theſe people ſometimes navigate at the 
n- © diſtance of more than three hundred leagues. 
re For it is deemed a fort of prodigy, that à ca- 
a; noe, which was once driven from Otaheite in a 
(t= W ftorm, ſhould have arrived at Mopeeha, though 
the I direCtiy to lee ward, at no great diſtance. Their 
knowledge of diſtant iſlands is merely tradition- 
or I al; communicated to them by the natives of 
no if thoſe iflands who have been accidentally —_—_ 
lic I upon their coaſts. my 
0 eee our erg n and e g 
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of the Society Iſlands, on Monday the 8th of 
December, we ſteered to the north-ward, with 
the wind between north eaſt and eaſt 3 ſcarce e- 
ver having it in the ſouth-eaſt point, till after 
- we had croſſed the equator, Though a year: 
and five months had now elapſed ſince our de- 


pauarture from England, during which period we 


had not been, upon: the , whole, unprofitably 
employed. Captain Cook was ſenfible, that, 
. with reſpect tothe principal object of his in- 
ſtructions, our voyage might be cowlidered, at 
this time, as only at its commencement; and, 
therefore, his attention to: whatever might con- 
tribute towards our ſafety and final ſucceſs, was 
now to be exerted as it were anew; He had MW 
with this view examined into the ſtate of our 
proviſions at the iſlands we had laſt viſited; and 
having now, on leaving them, proceeded be- 
yond the extent of his former diſcoverics, he 
ordered an accurate ſurvey to be taken of all 
the ſtores that were in. each ſhip, that, by be- 
ing fully informed of tlie quantity and condi- 
tion of every article, he might know how to uſe 
them to the greateſt advantage. 
Before we quitted the Society Illes, we had 
taken every opportunity of enquiring of the na- 
tives, whether there were any iſlands ſituate ina 
northerly or north-weſterly direction from them; 
but it did not appear that they knew of any: nor 
did we meet with any thing by which the vic 
nity of land was ne till we began, about 


the latitude of 89 ſouth, to ſee boobies, men- 


ol-war birds, terns, tr opic-bir Ge, and. a * 


two or three places; but the land in general 


ide we found the depth of water to be from for- 
WW ty to fourteen: fathoms, over a-ſandy bottom. 


and a boat was immediately diſpatched to ſearch 


where a boat could land; but that fiſh greatly 


* 
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ther ſorts. Our longitude, at this time, was 
2059 ealt, In the night between the 22d and 


23d, we. croſſed the equinoctial line; and on 
the 24th, ſoon after day- break, we diſcovered ' 
land bearing north-eaſt by caſt. It was found, 
upon our making a nearer approach to it, to be 


one of thoſe low iſlands which are: ſo frequently 
met with in this ocean between the tropics; that 
is, a narrow bank of land that encloſes the ſea- 


within. ' We obſerved ſome cocoa-nut trees in 


had a very ſteril aſpe&, At twelve o'clock it 
was about four miles diſtant. On the weſtern 


Captain Cook being of opinion that this land 
would prove a-cofivenient place for procuring 
turtle, reſolved to anchor here. We according» 
ly dropped our anchors in thirty fathoms water; 


for a commodious landing place. When ſhe re- 
turned, the officer who bad been employed in 
this ſearch, reported, that he found no place 


abounded in the ſhoal-water, without the break- 
ers. Early the next morning, which was Chriſt- 
mas-day, two boats were fent, one from each 
ſhip, to examine more aceurately whether it was 
practicable to land; and, at the ſame time, two 
others were ordered out, to fſiſh at a grappling 
near the ſhore. Theſe laſt returned about 
eight, with as many. fiſh as weighed upwards of 
wo hundred pounds. Encouraged by this = 
3 F .C 
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ceſs, the Commodore diſpatched them again af- 
ter breakfaſt; and be then went himſelf in ano. 
ther boat, to view the coaſt, and attempt land- 
ing, | which, however, he found to be imprac- 
ticable. The two boats which had been ſent 
out on the ſame ſearch, returned about twelve 
o clock; and the maſter, who: was in that be- 
longing to the Reſolution, reported to Captain 
Cook, that, about fqur or five miles to the 
north-ward, there being à break in the land, 
and a channel into the lagoon, there was con- 
ſequently a proper place for landing; and that 
he had found off this entrance the ſame ſound- 
ings as we had where we now were ſtationed. 
In conſequence of this report we weighed, and, 
after two or AR anchored. again over a 
bottom of fine dark ſand, -before a little iſland 
' lying at the entrance af the lagoon, 
On Friday the 26th, in the morning, the 
Commodore ordered Captain Clerke to ſend out 
a boat, with an officer in it, to the ſouth- eaſt 
part of the lagoon, in queſt of turtle; and went 
himſelf with Mr. King, each in a boat, to the 


- north-eaſt part. It was his intention to have 


gone to the eaſtern extremity; but the wind not 
permitting it, he and Mr. King landed more to 
lee ward, on a ſandy flat, where they caught one 
turtle, which was the only. one they Jaw in the 
lagoon. They waded through the water to an 
Wand, where they found nothing but a few birds. 
Captain Cook, leaving Mr King here to obſerve 
the ſun's meridian altitude, proceeded tq the 
land that bounds the ſca towards the _— 
-W 
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which he found even'more'barren then the laſt- 
mentioned ifle ; but walking over totheTea-coaft, 
he obſerved five turtles cloſe to the Thore, ond 


of hich he caught: he then returned on board. 


as did Mr King ſoon afterwards. Though fo 

few turtles were obſerved by theſe to gentle- 

men, we did not defpair-of a ſupply ; for ſome 

vf the officers of the Diſcovery, who bad dern 

iſhore to the ſouth-ward uf the channel leadi 

— the lagoon, had had more ſucceſt, an 
ht ſeveral. 

The next m „che cutter and — 
vere diſpatched, under che command of Mr 
King, to the ſouth eaſt part of the Hand, wi- 
thin the lagoon, to catch turtle; and the fall 
cutter was ſent towards the north for the fame 
purpaſe. Some of Captain Clerke's people ha- 
ving deen on fhore all night, had been 10 for- 
tunate as to turn upwards of forty turtles on the 
lind, which were this day brought on board; 
and, in the courſe of the afternoon, the party 
detached to the north-ward returned with 
half a dozen and being ſent back again, con- 
tinned there till we departed from the iſland, - 
having, upen the whole, pretty good ſucceſs. 
The day e (the 28rh) 02 ptain Cook, 
ꝛecompanied by Mr Batley, landed oh the iſland 
fituate between the two channels into the lagoon, 
to prepare the teleſcopes for obſerving the ſolar 
eclipſe that was to happen on the goth. To- 
wards noon, Mr King returned with one boat, 
and eight turtles ; ſeven being left behind to be 
drought by the other boat, hole * 
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occupied in catching more; and, in the evening, 5 
the ſame boat conveyed them proviſions and In 
water. Mr. Williamſon now went to ſuperintend WI ., 
that buſineſs in the om of Mr King, who, te-  ,c 
mained on board, in order to attend the obſer- 8 
vation of the eclipſe. The next day, the two 
boats, laden with turtle, were ſent back to the 
. ſhip by Mc Williamſon, Who, at the fame time, 
in a meſſage to Captain Cook, requeſted, that 
the boats might. be ordered round by ſea, as he 1 
had diſcovered a landing - place on the ſouth-eaſt N 
fide of the iſland, Where the greateſt numbers 
of turtle were caught; ſo that, by diſpatching W 
the boats thither, the trouble of carrying them M1. 
over the land (as had hitherto, been done to the Mc, 
inſide of the lagoon, would be ſaved. . This ad- 0 
vice. was followed. 3 
On Tueſday the zotb, Captain Cook, and . 
Mefirs King and Bailey, repaired in the morn- 4. 
ing to the ſmall_ifland above-mentioned, to ab- W 1; 
| ſerve theeclipſe of the ſun. _ The ſky. was over- Th 
caft at times; but it was clear when the eclipſe W 1; 
ended. In the afternoon, the party who had Hin 
been employed in catching.turtle at the ſouth» ch. 
eaſtern part of the iſland, returned on bord, N bac 
except a ſailor belonging to, Captain .Clerke's Nies 
| ſhip, who had been miſſing for two days. At N pee 
firſt, there were two men who had loſt their fo 
way 3. but happening to diſagree. with reſpect to N pri 
the track that was moſt likely to bring them to Nie 
» their companions, they had ſeparated; and one N 
of them found means to, rejoin the party, after W ic 
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An abſence of twenty-four hours, during wb one 
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85 be had experienced great diſtreſs. There being 
d no freſh water in the whole iſland, and not one 
d cocba- nut tree in that part of it, he, in order 
eto allay his thirſt, had recourſe to the extraordi-* 
T- WU nary expedient: of drinking the blood of turtle, 
YO IF which he killed for that purpoſe. © His method 
he N ofirefreſhing himſelf, when 1 was cqual- 
e, h üngular, though be faid he felt the göod ef- 
at fect of it: he undreſſed himfelf, and lay down 
he in the ſhallow water on "EE beach Yor forme: | 
alt ame. 8 
ers How theſe two men dad contrives to loſe: 4 
ng their way, was a matter of aſtoniſhment. The 
em I land over which their journey lay, from the ſea- 
coaſt to the lagoon, Where the boats were ſta- 
ad. tioned, did not exceed three miles acroſs; nor 

| {vas there any thing that could impede their 
nd N riew ; for- the country was * level,” with a fex—ꝛ 
. thewbs diſperſed about it; and, from man Parts, 
ab · ¶ the maſts of our veſſels cou be eaſily diſcerned- 
This, however, was a rule of direction which 
ple they did not think of; nor did they recollect 
in what part of the illand the ſhips lay at an- 
chor; and they were totally at a loſs how to get 
back to them, or to the party they had fo eate- 
leſsly ſtraggled from. Con ſidering what ſtran 
people the generality of ſailors are, while 
ſhore; we might, inſtead of being much far | 
prized that theſe two ſhould thus loſe them- 
ſelves, rat her wonder that no more of the — | 
ty were miſſing. {is eg 26 «24 03 

Captain Gh wit no. her Mförmed that 
one * the ſtragglers was Kill in this difagreeable 
N 2 ſituation 
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ſutuation, than he detached a party in ſearch off 
him; but neither the man nor: the party having 
returned, the next morning; the Commodore 
ordered two boats into the lagoon, to proſecute 
the ſearch by different tracks. In a hort ime: 
after, Captain Clerke's dotachment returned, 
with their loſt, companion; in conſequence of 
which. the. boats diſpatched into the lagoon were 
called back by ſignal. This man's diſtreſs muſt 
have been far greater, than that of the other 
ſtragglers not only as he had been, loft. a long- 
er time, but as he was too delicte. to- drink 
n s blood. 

Having, ſome. yams.and . 
is a ſtate. of. vegetation,, we planted- them, by 
Captain Coolke's/ orden on the ſmall iſland where 
he had obſerved the late ecliꝑſe :. and ſome ſeeds 
of melons were ſdwa in another: place. The 
Captain alſo left on chat little iſle a bottle, con- 
taining, the-following: inſcription : 


Georgius: Tertius, Riæ, 31. Dicembris, 177% 
Naves.. Refolution,, 4 Cook, Pr. 
885 " Difeovery, Car. Clerke, Fr. 


On Thurſday the- iſt of January, 1778, the 
Commodore. fent out ſeveral boats to bring on 
board our different parties employed: aſhore, 
with tho turtle which they had caught. It be- 
ing late before this buſineſs was completed, he 

thought proper. to. defer ſailing till the next 
morning, We procured at this iſland, for. both 
thips, aboutthree hundred turtles, which weigh- 
M. ou * er 3 , 
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they were all of the green ſort, and, perhaps, 
not inferior in goodneſs to any in the world. 
We alſo caught, with hook. and line, a great 
quantity: of fiſh, principally confiſting of caval» 
lies, ſnaꝑpers, and a few rock-fiſh of two ſpecies, 
one with whitiſh ſtreaks ſcattered about, and. 
the other with numerous blue ſpots.. . 
be foil of this iſland (to which Captain Cook. 
gave the name of Chriftmas Ifland, as we kept, 
that feſtival here) is, in ſome. places, light and 
blackiſh, compoſed of ſand, the dung of birds, 
and rotten vegetables. In other parts; it is 
formed. of broken coral-ſtones, decayed ſhells, 
and other marine produRtions. Theſe are de- 
polited in long, narrow ridges, lying parrallel. 
with the ſea- coaſt ; and muſt have bren thrown 
up by the waves, though they do not reach, at 
ors within a mile of ſome of theſe places. 
his ſeems to prove inconteſtably, that the iſlaud 
bas been produced by different acceſſions from 
the ſea, and is in a ſtate of augmentation; the 
broken pieces of coral, and likewiſe many of. the 
fhells- being too large and heavy to- have been 
brought from the beach by any birds to the 
places where: they. are now lying. We could 
not find any where a drop of freſh. water, tho? 
ye frequentiy dug ſor it. We met with ſeveral 
ponds of falt waterz. which, as they had no vi- 
ble communication with the ſea, were proba- 
bly filled by the wuter filtrating through the ſand 
during the time of high tides. One of the men 
who Joſt them way found ſome ſalt on the ſouth- 
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ver the ſmalleſt traces of any human creature 
ung ever been here before us; and, indeed, 
ſhould any one be accidentaly driven on the 


iſland, or left there, he would hardly be able 


to prolong his exiſtence. For, though there. 


are birds and fiſh in abundance; there are no 
viſible means of allaying thirſty nor any vege- 


table that would ſerve as a ſabftitute for bread, . 
or correct the bad effects of an animal diets 
On the few cocoa-nut trees upon the iflandy 


we found very little : fruit, and that little not 
good. 


A few low trees were obſerved in ſome parts, 


beſides ſeveral ſmall ſhrubs and plants, which 

rew in a very languid manner. We- found a 
fort of purſlain, a ſpecies of fida or Indian mal- 
low, and another plant that ſeemed, from its 
leaves, to be 2 meſembryanthemum 5 with two 
ſorts of graſs. Under the low trees ſat vaſt num- 
bers of a new ſpecies of tern, or egg- bird, black 


above, and white below, having a white arch 
on the forehead. - Theſe birds are ſomewhat - 


larger than the, common neddy : their eggs are 
bluiſh, and ſpeckled: with black. There were 
| likewiſe many common boobies; a ſort greatly 
reſembling a gannet; and a e 
ſpecies, with a white belly. Men- of. war birds; 
curliews, plovers, tropic- birds, petrels, c. are 
alſo to be ſeen here. We faw ſeveral rats, ſmal- 
ler than ours. There were numbers of land- 
crabs, and ſmall lizards. 
- Chriſtmas Iſland is ſuppoſed by Captain ock 
to o de between fifteen and ** leagues in cir- 
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latitude of 10 and 11 north, we ſaw ſeveral 
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when an iſland appeared, bearing north eaſt b 
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guit«, Its form is ſemi circular z. or like the 
moon in her laſt quarter, the two horns being 


the north and ſouth points. The weſt ſide, or 


the ſmall iſland ſituate at the entrance into the 
lagoon, lies in the longitude of .2029 300 eaſt, 
aud in the Jatitude of 1% 5g/-north.  — 
Like moſt of the other. iſles in this ocean, 
Chriſtmas. Iſland. is. ſurrounded+by a reef of co- 
ral. rack, extending but a little way from the 
ſborez and further out than this reef, on the 
weſtern ſide, is a bank of ſand, which extends 


2 mile into the, ſea. There. is good anchorage 


on this bank, in any depth between eighteen 
and thirty fathoms. During our continuance 
here, the, wind generally blew: a freſh gale at 
caſt by ſouth, or eaſt; and we had conſtantly 
a great ſwell from the north- ward, which broke 


on the reef in a very violent ſurf. 


Weighing anchor at day-break, on. Friday 
the 2d of January, 1778, we reſumed our north- 
erly courſe, with a gentle breeze at caſt; and eaſt- 
ſouth-eaſt, which continued till wearriyed in the 
latitude of 7 45' north, and the longitude. of 
205 eaſt, where we had a day of ꝓerfect calm, 
A north=eaſttby-caft wind then ſucceeded, which 
blew faintly at\firft, but freſhened as we proceed- 
ed north- ward. We daily obſerved tropic birds, 
men- of- war birds, boobies, c. and. between the 


turtles. Though all theſe are canfidered as figns 
of the proximity of land, we diſcovered none 
till early in the morning of Sunday the 18th, 


— 
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eaſt. Not long after, more land was ſeen, which 


bore north, and was totally detached from the 
former. At noon, the firſt was ſuppoſed to be 


eight or nine leagues diſtant. Our longitude, 
at this time, was 200 1 / eaſt, and our latitude, 


219 17 north. The next day, at ſun- riſe, the 


 Mand firſt ſeen bore eaſt, at the diſtance of ſe 


veral leagues. Not being able to reach this, we 


| ſhaped our courſe for the other, and ſoon af- 


por Here a third iſland, bearing weft north- 

We had now a fine breeze at eaſt-by-north; 
and, at noon, the ſecond iſland, named Atooi, 
for the eaſt end of which we were ſteering, was 
about two leagues, diſtant. As we made a near- 
.er approach, many of the inhabitants put of 
from the thore in their-canoes, and very readi- 


Iy came along: ſide the ſhips. We were agree- 


ably furpriſed to find that they ſpoke a diale& 
of the Otaheitean language. They could not 
be prevailed upon by any intreaties to come on 
board. Captain Cook tied ſome braſs medals to 
a rope, which he gave to thoſe who were in one 


of the canoes; and they, in return, faſtened 


Tome mackarel to the ro way of equiva- 
lent. "This was Ed Tn all 
or pieces of iron, were given them; for which 
they gave in exchange ſome more fiſh, and 2 
Tweet potatoe; a ſure indication of their having 
ſome notion of bartering, or, at leaſt, of re- 
turning one preſent for another. One of them 
even offered for ſale the piece of ſtuff which he 
wore about his waiſt. belt people did has 
. Ye ERXCE 
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exceed the ordinary He, and were ſtoutly, 15 
Their complexion was e 10 Were 
pppearey to be little difference in the, caſ's_of - 
their calgur, there was a canhderable yarition 
in their features. Maſt of them had their bair 
cropped. rather ſhort ; a few had it tied in a buno 
at the top of the head; and others ſuffered t 
to flow looſe. It ſeemed to. be naturally. plack; 
but the.generality,of them bad ſtained it wit 
ſome ſtuff which communicated to it a brown- 
ih colgur. Moſt of them had pretty long beards. - 
They 18 no ornaments abgut their perſons, 
gor did we qbſerye;that.ghey bad their cars her- 
forated. Some of them were fatoced on the 
hands, or near the groin; and the pieces of 
cloth Which were worn by them round theie 
middle, were curiouſly. coloured ii white, - 
black, and red. They ſeemed to be mild ani 
good-natured ; and were furniſhed with no args 
of any kind, except ſame fmall ſtones, Which 
they had manifeſtly brought for their pwn, de- 
fence ; and theſe they.threw. into the ſea hen 
they fqund / hat there, a no occaſion for them. 
As we perceived no figns of zu anchoring- 
place at this eaſtern extremity of the iſland, we 
bore aray to leeward, and ;ranged along t 
ſouth-eaſt fide, at the diſtance of abqut a mile 
and a half from the ſhore . The canoes left us 
hen e made ſail ; but gthers came gff, as we 
proceeded MPO the coaft, and brought with 
them pigs and ſome excellent potatoes, which 
they exchanged far whatever we. offered to 
them.z:and ſeveral. ſmall Gee purchaſes oy 
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us fora ſix· penny nail. We paſſed diverſe vil. 
lages; ſome of which were fituated near the 
fea, and others further up the country. The 
inhabitants of all of them came in crowds to 
the ſtore, and aſſęembled on the elevated places 
to take a view of the ſhips. On the fide of 
the iſland the land riſes in a gentle acclivity from 
the ſea to the bottom of the mountains, which 
2 the central part of the country, except 
at one place near the eaſtern end, there they 
riſe immediately from the ſea; they, ſeemed to 
be compoſed a ſtone, _ or. r&gks lying in hori- 
zontal ſtrata. Weobſerved N few trees about 
the villages; near which we capld alſo diſcern, 
feveral plantations of ſugar- canes and plantains. 
We continued to found, but did not ſtrike 
ground with a: line of fifty fat hots, till we 
came abreaſt” of a low-point, near the north- 
welt extremity. of. the iſland, where we found 
from twelve to fourteen firhoms, over a rocky. 
bottom. Having paſſed this point, we met with 
twenty fathoms, then fixteen, twelve, and at 
laſt five, over a bottom of ſand. We ſpent tic 
night in ſtanding off and on; and the next 
morning, ſtood in for the land. We were met 
by ſeveral canoes filled with natives, ſome. of 
whom' ventured. to come on, board. 
None of the inhabitants we ever met with 
before i in any other iſtand or country, were (6 
aſtoniſhed as theſe people were, upon entering 
a ſhip. Their eyes were inceſſantiy roving from 
one object to another; and the wildneſs of their 
N and geſtures, oy indicated their perfect 
ignorance 
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ignorance with reſpect to every thing they ſaw x 
and ſtrongly marked to-us, that they had never, 
till the preſent time, been viſited by Europeans, 
nor been acquainted with any of our commodi- 

ties, except iran. This metal, boweverwthey 

had in all probability, only heard off, or had 

perhaps known.it in ſame inconfiderable. * 
tity, brought to them at a remote period. | 
Aked for. it by the appellation of homaite, re- 
ferring probably to ſome inſtrument,” in making 

which iron cauld be ſerviceably employed; for 

they applied that name to the blade of a knife, 
ut tough they. had no idea of that particular in- 
rn- ſtrument, which they could not even handle 

8. properly. They alſo frequently called iron oy 
ke the name of tee, which ſigniſies a hatchet, or 

ue 2dze. On our ſhewing them ſome beads, they 

k- {firſt aſked what they were; and then, whether 

nd they were to be eaten. But, on their being in- 

ky. formed, that they were to be hung in their cars, 

ith they rejected them as uſeleſs. They were e- 

qually indifferent. with regard to a looking-glaſs: 

that we offered them, and returned it for a ſi- 
milar reaſon. China. cups, plates of earthen- 
ware, and other things of that kind, were ſo 
new to them, that they aſked whether they 
were made af wood. They were, in many re- 
ſpects, naturally polite, or, at „cautious of 
NJsieing offence. Same of them, juſt before their 

ing enturing on board, repeated a long prayer; 

Ind others, afterwards and made various 

notions with their hands. On their firſt en- 

an they attempted to ſteal every 
Og . 
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thing that they contd lay hands on, or rather 
to tale it openly; as if they fuppoſed that we 
_ either fhonld not refent ſucht behaviour, or not 
binder it. But we ſoon eonvineed tbem of their 
error; and when they obſerved that we kept a 
warthifal eye over themy they became lefs active 
jn appropriating to chemfelves what did not be- 
. to them. . 

About nine o'clock Capain Cook diſpatched 


Livutemant Williamſon with three armed boats, 


to look out for a proper landing: place, and for 
fret. water; with orders, that, if he ſhould 
find it neceffary to land in ſearch of the latter, 
be ſhould not allow more than one man to c- 
company him out of the boats. The very mo- 
ment tHey were putting off from the thip, one 
of che iſlanders having ſtolett à cleaver, leaped 
overboird, got into his canoe, and haſtened 
towards the chore, while the boats purſued Hig 
in vain. 

The reaſon-of- the! Commodoit' order that 
. the crews of the boats ſtiould not go on ſhoe, 
was, that he might prevent; if poſfible, the im- 
of a dangerous diſeaſe into this iſland, 
which he,knew ſore of our people noty labove- 
ed cinder, aud which we, unfortamately, Wed 
already communicate to other iſfands i this 
ctean . From the ſame motive he comanded 
. that al female viſitants ſhout be excluded from 
both the hips. © Many perſons of this ſex had 
come of in 1 Their features, com- 
ple tion and ftaturè were not very different from 
thoſe of the men; and though their counter 
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tes were extremely open 
traces of delicacy were viſible either in their 
faces, or other proportions. The only dif- 
ference in their dteſs, was their having a piece 
of cloth abont their bodies, reaching from near 
the middle. almoſt down to the knees, inſtead 
of the ##dfo worn by the male ſex. They 

1 much inelined to favout us with their com- 
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and. agreeable, few 


pany on board; as ſome of the men were; bat 


the Commodore was extremely defirous of pre- 


venting all eonnechon, which might, in all pro- 
an irreparable injury to themn- 


ſelves, and afterwards, through their. means, to 
the whole nation. Another prudent ptecautſon 


was taken, by ſtrictly etjoining, that: no perfor 
f communicating the itifection ſhould 


be tive. epo duty ont of the ſhips. 


Captain Cook bad paid equal a attention to the 


me object, hef he firſt vii ob we Sera, 
Mes ; but he afterwards Wund, 
. fret, chat his endeavoeurs bad not — 


Abd there is:reafoti to apptehend, that this will 


conſtankiy be the caſe, im ſuch voyages as oy. 


it is neceNlary that many people ſhoul 


de employed on ſhore. The oppOrtunities and in- 
etements to an amorous interesurſe are then too 
nutmerous to de eſfrctually guarded againſt; and 
however confident. 2 commander may be of the 
beuleh of his men, he is often undecetved too 
lte. Among 
general to be found ſome, who, ot of baſhfal-- 
eſs; endeavout to coticeal their having any ve- 


a number of men, there are in 


rend pc ptotb: and there are others fo pro- 
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fligate and abandoned, as not to care to whom 


they communicate this diſeaſe. We had an in- 
ſtance of the. laſt remark at Tongataboo, in the 
Gunner of. the .Diſcovery, who had been ſta- 
tioned on. ſhore. After knowing that he had 

contracted this diſorder, he continued to have 
connections with different women, who were 
ſuppoſed to have been, till that time, free from 
any infection. His companions remonſtrated 
to him on this ſcandalous behaviour. without ef- 
fect, till Captain Clerke, being informed of ſuch 


2 * dangerous irregularity of , ordered 
. him to repair on board. 


Waiting for- the return of our 1 


had been ſent out to reconnoitre the coaſt, we 


ſtood off and on with the ſhips. Towards md. 
day, Mr Williamſon came back, and reported, 


that he had obſerved behind a beach, near one 


of the villages, a large pond, which was ſaid by 
the natives to contain freſh water; and that there 


was tolerable anchoring- ground before it. He 


alſo mentioned, that he had made an attempt to 


land in another place, but was prevented by the 
iſlanders, who, coming down in great numbers 


to the boats, endeavoured to take away the oars, 


muſquets, and every other article which they 


| ny lay hold of; and crowded ſo thick upon 
him and his peaple, that he was under the ne- 
cęſſity of firing, by which one man was killed. 
This unfortunate; circumſtance, , however, was 
not known to Captain Cook till after we had 
N _ the iſland ; ſo that all his meaſures were 


efted as if no für of that, kind had . 
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ed. Mr Williamſon informed him, that, as- | 
ſoon as the man fell, he was taken up and car- 


ried off by: his countrymen, . who then retired 


from the boats ; but - ſtill they made. ſignals for 
our people to land, which they declined. It 
did not apptar, that the natives had the leaſt 


intention of killing, or even hurting, any of 


Mr Williamſon's party; but they ſeemed to have 
been excited dy curioſity alone, to get from them 
what they Had, being prepared to give, in re- 
turn, any thing that appertained to themfelves. 

Captain Cook then diſpatched one of the boats 
to lie in the beſt anchoring- ground; and when 
ſhe had gained. this ſtation, he bore down with 
the ſhips, . and caſt anchor in twenty-five fa- 
thoms water, over a ſandy. bottom. The eaſt- 
ern point of the road; which was the low point 
already mentioned, bore. ſouth 51 caſt 3 the 
weſt. point, north 655 weſt; and the village 
near which the freſh water was faid to be, was 
one mile diſtant: . The ſhips being thus ſtation- 
ed, between three and four in the afternoon, 
the Captain went aſhore with three armed boats, 
and twelve of the marines, with a view of exa- 
mining the water; and trying the diſpoſition of 
the inhabitants, who had affembled in conſider- 
able numbers on a fandy beach before the vil- 
lage; behind it was a valley, in which was the 
piece of water. The moment he leaped on 
ſhore, all the iſlanders fell proſtrate upon their 
faces, and continued in that poſture of humilia- 
yon, till, by figns, he prevailed on them to-rife. 
They then preſented to him many fmall Nen 
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with plantain- trees, making uſe of nearly the a 
fame ceremonies which we had ſeen pracliſed, 


on ſimilar ocgaſions, at the Society and other 
Iſles; and a long oration or prayer being pro- 
nounced by an individual, in which others of 


the aſſembly occaſionally joined; Captain Cook 


dignified his acceptance of their proterred friend- 


ſhip, by beſtowing on them, in return, ſuch\ 
preſents as he had brought aſhore- This intro- 


ductory buſineſs being ended, he ſtationed a 


by ſome of the natives to the water, which he 
und. extremely good, and ſo confidar 


G 
- 


ter- caſks in the morning; at which time he went 


aſhore with ſome: of his people, having a party 


of marines for a guard. 


They had no ſooner landed, than a trade Was 
entered into for potatoes and hogs, which. the 


iſlanders gave in exchange for nails and pieces 


of iron. Far from giving any obſtruction to 


our men who were occupied in watering, they 


even aſſiſted them in rolling the caſks to and 


from the pool, and performed with alacri 


whatever was required of them. Captain Cock 
leaving the command at this ſtation to Mr Wil- 


liamſon, who had landed with him, made an 
excurſion into the country, up the valley, being 
accompanied by Meflrs Anderſon. and Webber, 
and followed by a numerous train of natives, 
one of whom, who had been very active in keep- 


ws 


| able, that 
it might be denominated à lake. After this, 
be returned on board,” and iſſued orders that 
preparations ſhould be made for filling our wa- 
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ing the others in order] the Captain 'made-hoits 
of as a guide. This man, from" tiene to ting 
proclaiming the apprbiſch of dur etulenion; er 
very perfon-who-metthemn; fen foRttate-&iy 466 
ground, and retained: in chat eb poſitſon 
till they had palſed.” Thie, as de were” zfer2 
wards informed, is their methos of A re. 
ſpelt to their on „FF 
We had” obſerved at every rin we 
ranged along chße chat im the Hip, One Gr more 
elevated hte Ghects, reſetybling pyrataids, or 
tather obe lis dne df dich foppoſed By Gab 
tain Cook to be at leaſt fifty feet In height, was 
very eonſpieudus from our an xt 
and ſeemed*ts beat 4 ſmall diftince'np this 
ky. Tohuveancarer tiew of it; Wis the prin. 
cipal motive ef our gentlemen's Walk. Their _ 
guide was acquainted with" their defite of being 
conducted xc it="but it Happened” to be in fuck 
i fituatieon, that they could got get st it; the 
pool of Wüter Teparating it from therty, Hows 
ever, as there was atiother uf the fare kind a- 
bout half a mile diftint, upon Do, fide of the 
valley, Aceh tot dt 6 vit As ſoon as 
they reached it, they . eat it us ſitu- 
ned in à burxing- gro nd, or mo rui, which bore 
2 ſtrikiug reſemblance, in ſeveral reſpects, to 
thoſe they had ſcent Otabeite and other Mfatids 
in this ocean. It Was M ee; blong ſpace; of con- 
ſiderable extent) environed by # ſtone · wall, four 
or five feet High. The inciſed ſpi ace wa looſe 
ly payed'; 0 adde ent of it, was plared the 
or pyramid; called byche native dee 
"Yor. IL : - 1% 
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nob, Which was an exatt. model of the larger 


done that we had diſcerned from our ſhips. It 
was about twenty feet, iheight, and four feet 


quare at the baſe. Its four. daes were formed 
ſmall poles interwaven with twigs and branch- 
es, chug compoſing an indifferent. wicker« work, 
bollomvithin from the top to the bottom. It 
appeared to be in a ruinous ſtate, and had been 
griginally.. covered: with a thin greyiſh. cloth, 

On each fide of. it were long pieces, of wicker- 
work, termed 'hereante, in 2 condition equal 
Tyinpus, with two poles inclining towards cach 
other at one corner, here ſome plantains were 

acec on a board, fixed at the height of about 

lf a dozen feet. This. was called by the 
anders berairemy ; .and.,they faid, that the 
fauir was an offering to their deity. [Before the 
| benanahos were ſeveral; pieces of wood, carved 
into ſome reſemblance of human figures, There 
was alſo a ſtone near to feet. in height, cover- 
ed with cloth. Adjoining to this, on the out- 
fide of the morai, was.a ſmall ſhed, which they 
denominated hareepaheo z, and before it there 
was a grave, where the rump a woman had 
been depoſited. 

There was -a houſe or hed, called behanas 
on the: further ſide of the area of the morat ; it 
was about forty feet In length, ten or eleven 
feet in height, and ten in breadth in the. mid- 
dle, but narrower at each end; though confi- 
_ derably longer, it was lower than their. common 
habitations. Oppoſite the entrance into this 
Bouſe, Nod. two: images near three, feet high, 

Wake. 
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A' Voyage te the Pacific Ocean, 115 
cat out of one piece of wood, with pedeſtals: 
they were ſaid to be Zatora' no Vebrina, or re- 
preſentations of goddeſſes, : and... were- not very” 
indifferent either in point of execution or deſign. 
On the head of one of them was a cylindrical - 
cap, not unlike the head-dreſs cat Otaheite, cal- 
led tomou; and on that of the other, à carved 
helmet, fomewhat reſembling thoſe of the anci- 
ent warriors; and both of them had pieces of 
cloth faſtened about the loins, - and hanging 
down a conſiderable way. There was alſo, at 
the fide of each, a piece of carved wood, with 
cloth hung on it. Before the pedeſtals lay a 
quantity of fern, which had. been plac aced there 
at different times. In the middle of the houſe, 
and before the images juſt deſeribed, was an ob- 
long ſpace, incloſed by an edging.of-ſtone; and 
covered with ſhreds of cloth: this was the Gs - 
of ſeven chiefs, and was called heneene->: | 115 

Our gentlemen had already met with ſo any” 
rere of reſemblance, between the morai | 
were now viſiting, and thoſe of the iflands they | 
had lately quitted, that they -entertained- little 
doubt in their minds, that the fimilarity exiſted - 
alſo; in the rites here ſolemnized, and particu- 
larly in the horrid oblat ion of humen victims 
Their ſuſpicions were ſoon confirmed; for, on 
one ſide of the entrance into the emanaa, they 
obſerved a ſmall ſquare place, and another ſtili 
ſmaller; and on aſking what theft were, they 
were informed by their conductor, that in one 
of them was interred a man who had been fact. *p 
nerd j and in the other, a bog, which had al 
oy * . A 5 been 
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beep offered up to the deity, At no great diſ. 
tance from theſe, were three other ſquare in- 
dloted places, with two pieces of carved wood at 
each of them, and a heap of fern upon them. 
Theſe were the graves of three chicks. and be- 
fore them Was an incloſed ſpace, of an oblong 
figure, called 7 angata-taboo by our gentlemens 
guide, who declared to them, that three human 
tacrifices, one at the funeral akcaagh chief, had 
deen there burigd. 

Every appearance 1 ce the med 
to believe, that. this inhuman practice was very 
general here. The iſland ſeemed to abound. 
with ſuch. places of: ſacrifice 2s: this, at Which 
he was nau preſent, and whieb was, probably 


one of the moſt inconſiderable of them; being 


much leſs. conſpicuous than ſome others which 
we had obſerved as we ſailed along the coaſt, 
and partieularly than that: un the oppoſite ſide 
of the piece o: water running through this val- 
ley; the white pyramid-of: which, in alł proba · 
bility, derived its colour ſolely from the conſe- 
crated cloth put over its In many ſpots within 


this burying- ground, were planted. trees, of the 


mar inda citrifalia, and cardia. ſebſtina, beſides ſe· 
vera] plants of the eite, with the leaves af which 
che hemanaa was thatched: 

The journey of our: gentlemen to and from: 
this morai, lay through the plantations... Moſt 
of the groumd was perfectly flat, with: ditches 
interſeQing differens parts, and roads that: ſeem - 
ad to have been raiſed to ſome height by art 
hs: W in — were my 
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id with taro, which grew with great vigour, 
There were ſeveral ſpots where the cloth-mul- 
berry was planted, in regular rows; this alſo 
grew. vigorouſly. The cocoa-trees-were in aleſs. 
thriviag condition, and were all. low; but the 
plantain- trees, though not large, made a pretiꝝ 
good ance, Upon the whole, the trees 
that are moſt numerous around this village, 
are the cardia ſebaſtina. The greateſt pars of it 
is fituate ncar the beach, and conſiſts of up- 
wards of ſixty houſes there; but there may per- 
baps be near forty. more ſcattered about, to- 
wards the morui. | 30 3 10 
After the Commodore, and Meſſrs Anderſon. 
and Webber, had carefully examined whatever 
was worthy, of notice about the meres, and the 
latter had taken drawings of it, and of the 
ſurrounding country, they returded by a diffe- 
tent route. They found a multitude of people 
collected at the beach, and a. briik trade for 
fowls, pigs, and vegetables, going on there, with. 
the greateſt order and decorum. At noon, Cap» 
tain Cook went on board to dinner, and then 
ſent Mr King to take tbe command of the par- 
ty on ſhore, During the afternoon he landed 
again, accompanied by Captain Clerke, intend- 
ing ta make another gxcuriion. up the country: 
but, before he could execute this deſign, the 
day was too far advanced, he therefore relin- 
quiſhed his intention far the preſent, and no o- 
ter opportunity aſterwards occurred. Towards. 
ſun-ſet, he and bis people returned on board, 
. nine 
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nine tons of water, and (principally by exchans 
ging nails and pieces of iron) ſeventy or eighty 


pigs, ſome fowils, plantains, potatoes, and tar 


roots. In this commercial intercourſe, the 
iſlanders deſerved. our beft commendations, ma- 


king no attempts to cheat us, either along-ſide 
our ſhips, or on ſhore. Some of them, in- 
deed, as we have already related, betrayed at: 


firſt' a pilfering diſpoſitiom; or, perhaps they 
imagined that they had a right to all that they 


could. lay their hands upon: but they. quickhy 


deſiſted from a conduct, which, we convinced 
them, could not be perſevered in with impunity 
Among the various articles which they brought 


to barter this day; we were particuloxly-ſtruck. 


with a:ſort of cloak and cap, which, even in 
more poliſhed countries, might be eſteemed ele. 
gant. Thefe cloaks are nearly: of- the ſhape 
and ſize of the ſhort ones worn by the men in 
Spain, and by the women in England, tied looſe- 
ly before, and reaching to tbe middle of the 
back. The ground of them is a net work, 
with the moſt beautiful red and yellow feathers 
fo cloſely fixed upon it, that the ſurface, both 


in point of ſmoothnefs and gloſſineſs, reſembles 


the richeſt velvet. The method of varying the 


mixture is very different; ſome of them having 


triangular ſpaces of. yellow and red alternately; 


others, a ſort of creſcent; while ſome were en. 


tirely red, except that they had a broad yellow 


border. The: brilliant colours of the feathers, . 


in thoſe cloaks that were new, had a very fine 


a The natives, at. firſt, refuſed. to. * 
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with one of theſe cloaks for any thing that we 
offered in exchange, demanding-no lets a price 
than one of our muſquets. They afterwards, 
however, ſuffered. us to purchaſe. ſome. of them 
for very large nails, Thoſe of the beſt ſort were 
ſcarce; and it is probable, that they are uſed 
only on particular occaſions. |, 

T he caps are,made in the form. of a helmet, 
3 the middle part or creſt, 1 of a 


-hand's breadth. They ſit very cloſe upon the 


bead, and have notches to admit the ears. They 


conſiſt of twigs and oſiers, covered with a net- 
work, into which feathers are wrought, as up- 


on the cloaks, but ſomewhat cleſer, and leſa 


diverſified; the major part being red, with ſome 


yellow green or black ſtripes, on the des. Theſe 
caps, in all probability, complete the dreſs, with 


the cloaks; for the iſlanders appeared, ſame- 
times, in both together. 


We. could not conjecture fram whence they 


chrained ſuch: a.quantity of theſe beautiful ſea- 
chers ; but we ſoon procured intelligence reſpec- 
ting one ſort; for they afterwards brought for 
ſale great numbers of - tkins of a ſmall red ſpe- 
cies of birds, frequently tied · up in bunches of 
twenty or upwards, or having a wooden ſkewer 
tun through them. At firſt, thoſe that were 
purc haſed, conſiſted only of the · cin from be- 
bind the wings forward; but we afterwards ob- 
tained many with the bind part, including the 
feet and tail. The former inſtantly ſuggeſted to 
us the origin of the fable of the birds of paradiſe 
being deſtitute of legs; and ſufficiently explained 


that 
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that particular. The reaſon aſſigned by the inha- 
bitants of Atooi for the cuſtom of cutting off the 


feet of theſe birds, is, that by this practice they 


can preſerve them the more eaſily, without lo- 
fing any part which they confider as valuable. 
Phe red- bird of this ifland, was, according 
to Mr Anderſon, a ſpecies of*--1zrops, aboui as 


kirge as a ſparrow, its colour was a beautiful 


fearlet, with the tail and wings black; and it 
Had an arched bill, twice as long as the head, 
which, with the feet, was of areddiſh hue; The 
contents of the heads were taken out, as in the 
birds of paradiſe; but we did not find, that 
they practiſed any other mode of | preſervin 
them, than fimple drying; for the fkins, th 
they were moiſt, had neither a ſmell nor taſte 
that could give any reaſon for ſuſpecting the 
ufe of anti-putreſcent ſubſtances. 

On "Thurſday the 22d, we had alnoſt conti- 
nual rain for tbe whole morning. The wind 
was at ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-ſouth-eaft, and ſouth; 
and the ſurf broke fo high upon the ſhore, that 
our boats were prevented from landing. The 
Reſolution was not in a very ſecure ſituation, 
there being breakers within little more than two 
cables length from her ftern. © The natives, not- 
withſtanding the ſurf, ventured out in their ca- 
noes, bringing off to our ſhips, hogs and vegeta- 
Bles, which they exchanged, as before; for our 
commodities. One of their number, who offered 
ſome fiſh hooks for ſale, was obſerved to have 
a very ſmall parcel, faſtened to the ſtring of 
one of them, . _ 
*w g 0 : : re er v 
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| 1 
reſerved for himſelf, when he diſpoſed of the 
hook. When aſked what it was, he pointed to 
his belly, and intimated ſomething of its being 
dead; ſaying, at the ſame time, that it was bad. 
He was requeſted to open the parcel, which, he 
did with great reluctance; and we found, that 
it contained a ſmall thin piece of fleſh, Which 
had, to all appearance, been dried, but was at- 
preſent wet with ſalt water. Imagining that it 
might be human fleſh, we pur the queſtion to 
the producer of it, who anſwered, that the fleſh 
was part of a man. Another of the iſlanders, 
who ſtood near him, was then aſked, whether, 
it was a cuſtom among them to cat their ene- 
mies who had been flain in battle; and he im- 
mediately replied in the affirmative. n 
In the afternoon, we had ſome intervals of 
fair weather. The wind then changed to the 
eaſt and north-eaſt ; but, towards the evening, 
it veered back again to ſauth-ſouth-eaft... .'The 
rain alſo returning, continued the whole night, 
but was not accompanied with much wind. At 
ſeven the next morning, a north- eaſterly breeze 
ſpringing up, Captain Cook ordered the anchors 
„% of his thip to be taken up, with a view of re- 
t. moving her further out. As ſoon as the laft 
a. anchor was up, the wind, veering to the eaſt, 
a: rendered it neceſſary to make all the fail he 
ur could, for the purpoſe: of clearing the ſhore; 
-4 bo that, before he had good ſea-room, he was 
vs driven conſiderably to leeward. He endeavour- 
of Ned to regain the road ; but having a ſtrong cur- 
rent againſt him, and very little wind, he could 
od Vol. II. 2 2. not 
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that particular. The reaſon aſſigned by the inha- 


ditants of Atooi for the cuſtom of cutting off the 
feet of theſe birds, is, that by this practice they 


can preſerve them the more eaſily, without lo- 
fing any part Which they confider as valuable. 

The red- bird of this ifland, was, according 
to Mr Anderſon, à ſpecies of merops, about as 


1 


as a Tparrow, its colour was a beautiful 


featlet, with the tail and wings black; and it 
Had an arched bill, twice as long as the head, 
which, with rhe feet, was of areddiſh hue; The 
contents of the heads were taken out, as in the 


birds of paradiſe; but we did not find, that 


they practiſed any other mode of  preſervin 
them, than fimpte drying; for the fkins, th 
they were moiſt, had neither a ſmell nor taſte 
that could give any reaſon for ſuſpecting the 
vfe of anti-putreſcent ſubſtances. | 
On Thurſday the 22d, we had almoſt conti- 
nual rain for tte whole morning. The wind 
was at ſouth-eaſt, ſouth-ſouth-eaft, and ſouth; 
and the ſurf broke fo high upon the ſhore, that 
our boats were prevented from landing. The 
Reſolution was not in a very ſecure fituation, 
there being breakers within little more than two 
cables length from her ſtern. © The natives, not- 
withſtanding the ſurf, ventured out in their ca- 
noes, bringing off to our ſhips, hogs and vegeta- 
Bles, which they exchanged, as before; for our 
commodities. One of their number, who offered 
ſome fiſh hooks for ſale, was obſcrved to have 
a very ſmall parcel, faſtened” to the ſtring of 
one of them, which he carefully ſeperated, and 
. | ID reſerved 
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| | : 
reſerved for himſelf, when he diſpoſed of the. 
hook. When aſked what it was, he pointed to 
his bel'fs and intimated ſomething of its being, 
dead; ſaying, at the fame time, that it was bad. 
He was requeſted to open the parcel, which, he 
did with great reluctance z and we found, that 
it contained a ſmall thin piece of fleſh, which, 
had, to all appearance, been dried, but was at 
preſent wet with ſalt water. Imagining that it. 
might be human fleſh, we put the queſtion to 
the producer of it, who anſwered, that the fleſh 
was part of a man. Another of the iſlanders, 
who ſtood near him, was then aſked, whether, 
it was a cuſtom among them to cat their ene- 
mies who had been lain in battle; and he im- 
mediately replied in the affirmative. 105 
In the afternoon, we had ſome intervals of 
fair weather. The wind then changed to the 
eaſt and north-eaſt ; but, towards the evening, 
it veered back again to ſauth-ſouth-eaft... The 
rain alſo returning, continued the whole night, 
but was not accompanied with much wind. At 
ſeven the next morning, a north- eaſterly breeze 
ſpringing up, Captain Cook ordered the anchors 
of his thip to be taken up, with a view of re- 
moving her further out. As ſoon as the laſt 
anchor was up, the wind, veering to the eaſt, 
rendered it neceflary. to make all the fail he 
could, for the purpoſe: of clearing the ſhore; 
ſo that, before he had good ſea-room, he was 
driven conſiderably to leeward, He endeavour- 
ed to regain the road; but having a ſtrong cur- 
rent againſt him, and very little wind, he could 
Vol. II. 5 not 
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not accompliſh that deſign. He therefore dif. 
patched Meſſrs King and Williamſon aſhore, 
with three boats, to procure water and refreſh. 
ments, ſending, at the ſame time, an order to 
Captain Clerke, to put to ſea after him, if he 
ſhould find that the Refolution was unable to 
recover the road. 

The Commodore having hopes of finding a 
road, or perhaps a harbour, at the weſt end of 
the iſland, was the leſs anxious about regaining 
his former ſtation. But as he had ſent the boats 
thither, he kept as much as poflible to wind- 
ward ; notwithſtanding which, at noon, our 
ſhip was three leagues to leeward. As we ap- 
proached the weſt end, we found that the coaſt 
rounded gradually to the north-eaſt, without 
forming a cove, or creek, wherein a veſſel might 
be ſheltered from the violence of the ſwell, 
which, rolling in from the north- ward, broke 
againſt the ſhore, in an amazing ſurf: all hopes, 
therefore, of meeting with a harbour here, ſoon 
vaniſhed. Many of the natives, in their canoes, 
followed us as we ſtood out to ſea, bartering va- 
rious articles. As we were extremely unwilling, 
notwithſtanding the ſuſpicious circumſtance of 
the preceding day, to believe that theſe-people 
were cannibals, we now made ſome further en- 
quiries on this ſuhject. A ſmall inſtrument of 
wood, beſet with ſhark's teeth, had been pur- 
chaſes; ; which, as it reſembled the ſaw or knife 
made uſe of by the ſavages of New-Zealand to 
diſſect the bodies of their enemies, was ſuſpec- 
ted by us to be employed here for the ſame pur- 
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poſe; One of the iſlanders being queſtioned on 
this point, informed us, that the inſtrument a- 
bove - mentioned ſerved the purpoſe of cutting 
out the fleſhy part of the belly, when any per- 
ſon was ſlain, This explained and confirmed 
the circumſtance before related, of the man's 
pointing 10 his belly. The native, however, 
from whom we now received this intelligence, 
being aſked whether his countrymen eat the 


part thus cut out, ſtrongly denied it; but, when 


the queſtion was repeated, he ſhewed ſome. de- 
gree of apprehenſion, and ſwam off to his ca- 
noe. An elderly man, who ſat foremoſt in the 
canoe, was then aſked whether they eat the 
fleſh ; and he anſwered in the affirmative. The 
queſtion being put to him a ſecond time, he a- 
gain affirmed the fact; adding, that it was ſa- 
voury food. N BY 4 es 
The boats returned about ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, with a few hogs, ſome plantains and 
roots, and two tons of water. Mr King re- 
ported to the Commodore, that the iſlanders - 
were very numerous at the watering-place, and 
had brought great numbers of hogs to barter; 
but our people had not commodities with them 
adequate to the purchaſe of them all. He alſo 
mentioned, that the ſurf had run ſo very high, 
that it was with extreme difficulty our men 
landed, and afterwards got back into the boats. 
On Saturday the 24th, at day-break, we fouiid 
that our (hip had been carried by the currents 
to the north-weſt and north; ſo that the weſt- 
ern extremity of Acooi bore eaſt, at the diſ- 
. n dene. 
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tance of one league. A northerly breeze ſſ 

up ſoon after, and Captain Cook e th that 
this would bring the Diſcovery to- fea, ſteered 
for Oneeheow, a neighbouring iſland, which 
then bore ſouth-weſt, with a view of anchori 
there. He continued to ſteer for it till paſt e. 
leven, at which time he was at the diſtance of 
about ſix miles from it. But not ſeeing the 
Diſcovery, he was apprehenſive leſt ſome ill. 


conſequence might ariſe from our-feparating fo 


far 3 he therefore relinquiſhed the deſign: of vi- 
firing Oneeheow for the preſent, and ſtood back 
to Atooi, intending to caſt anchor again in the 
road, in order to complete our ſupply of wa- 
ter. At two o'clock, the northerly wind was. 
fucceeded by calms and variable light airs, which 
continued till eleven at night. We ſtretched to 
the ſouth-eaſt, till early in the morning of the 
25th, when we tacked and. ſtood in for Atooi 
road; and, not long after, we were joined by 
the Diſcovery, We were utterly unable to re- 
gain the road; and, by the morning of the 29th, 


the currents had carried* us to the weft: ward, 


within nine or ten miles of Oneeheow. Weary 
with plying ſo unſucceſsfully, Captain Cook laid 
aſide all thoughts of. returning to. Atooi, and 
reſumed his intention of paying awifit to Onee- 
beow. With this view, he difpatched the ma- 
ſter in a boat, to ſound along the coaſt, and 


ſearch for a landing-place, and afterwards for 
freſh water. In the mean time, the ſhips fol 


lowed under an eaſy fail. The maſter, at his 
Fury reparted, that there was. tolerable an- 
18 chorage 
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chorage all along the coaſt; and that he had 
landed in one Pace, but could not find. any ireſh. 


that freſh- water might be obtained at a vill 


/ 
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water. 
Captain Cook: being: inforined: by ſome 4 
the natives, who had come off to the ſhips, 


which we ſaw at a little diſtance; ran down, and 
caſt anchor before it, about ſix furlongs from 
the ſhore; the depth of- water being twenty-ſix. 


fathoms. The Diſcovery anchored at a greater 
diſtance from the ſhore, in twenty -· three fath» 


oms. Phe ſouth-eaſtern point of Onecheow- 
bore ſouth, 65 eaſt, about one- league diſtant; 


and another iſland which we had diſcovered the 
preceding night, named Tahoora, bore ſouth 


61 welt, at the diſtance of ſeven leagues. Be- 
fore we anchored; ſeveral canoes: came off to us, 
bringing potatoes, yams, and ſmall pigs, beſides. 
mats. The people who were in them reſembled 
in their perſons the inhabitants of Atooi; and, 
like them, were acquainted with the uſe of iron, 
which they aſked. for by the names of ze and 
hamaiteg readily parting with all their commodi- 
ties for pieces of this metal. Some more canoes 
ſoon reached our ſhips, after they had come to 
anchor; but the iſlanders who were in theſe 
had apparently no other object, than to make 
us a formal viſit. Many of them came on board, 
and crouched down upon the deck; nor did 
they quit that humble poſture, till they were 
requeſted to riſe. Several women, whom they 
had brought with them, remained along - ſide in 
Ks canoes, behaving with much leſs * 
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than the females of Atooi; and, at intervals“ 


they all joined in a ſong, which, though not 
very melodious, was perior med in the exacteſt 
concert, by beating time\upon-their breaſts with 
their hands. The men who had come on board 
did not continue long with us; and before their 
departure, ſome of them deſired permiſſion to 
lay down locks, of their hair on the deck. 


The curious enquiry, Whether theſe iſlanders 


were cannibals, was this day renewed; and the 
ſubject did not ariſe from any queſtions put by 
us, but from a circumſtance that ſeemed to re- 
move all doubt. One of-the natives, Who wiſh- 
ed to get in at the gun- room port, was refuſed; 
and he then-aſked, whether we ſhould kill and 
eat him, if he could come in ? accompanying 
this queſtion with ſigns ſo expreſſive, that we 

did not entertain a-doubt with, reſpect to his 
meaning, We had now an opportunity of re- 
torting the queſtion as to this practice; and a 


man behind the other, in the canoe, inſtantly: 


replicd, that, if we were. killed on ſhore, they 
would not ſcruple to eat us: not that he meant 
they would deſtroy us for that pur poſe, but that 
their devouring us would be the conſequence of 
our being at enmity with them. 


Mr Gore was ſent in the afternoon, with 


thaed armed boats, in ſearch. of the moſt com- 
modious landing- place; being alſo directed to 
look for freſh water when he ſhould get on 
ſhore. He returngd in the evening, and report- 
ed to Captain Cook, that he had landed at the 
une above mentioned, and had been conduc- 
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not be able to make his way back again. 


conſiderable 
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ted to a well about half a mile up the country 


but that the water which it contained was in too 
antity for our purpoſe, and the road 


that led to it was extremely bad. The nee 


day Mr Gore was ſent aſhore again, with * 


and a party to trade with the inhabitants for re- 


freſhments. The Commodore's intention 


to have followed ſoon afterwards; and he went 
from the ſhip with that defign. But the ſurf 
had fo greatly increaſed by this time, that he 
was apprehenfive, if he. got aſhore, he ſhould 
'This 
circumſtance really happened to our people whe 
landed with Mr Gore; for the communication 
between them and the ſhips, by our on boat 

was quickly ſtopped. They made a'fignal, in 
the evening, for the boats, which were accord- 
mgly ſent; and, in a ſhort time afterwards, re: 
turned with ſome good ſalt and a fe yams. A 
quantity of both theſe articles had 
been obtained in the courſe of the day; but the 
forf was fo exceedingly high, that the ęreateſt 
part of both had been loſt in bringing them off 
to the boats. The officer and twenty men, not 
venturing to run the riſque of coming off, re- 
mained all night on ſhiore; by which unfortu- 
nate eireumſtance, the very thing happened 
which Captain Cook, as we have already relat- 


ed, fo eagerly wiſhed to prevent, and imagined 


he had effectually guarded againſt. 

The violence of the ſurf did not deter the 
natives from coming off in canoes to our ſhips 
They brought with them ſome * 

TC w. 
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which we gave them, in exchange, ſome nails, 
and pieces of iron hoops; and we diſtributed a- 
mong the women in the canoes, many pieces of 
ribbon, and ſome buttons, as bracelets. Some 
of the men had repreſentations of human figures 
nctured upon their breaſts, and one of them 
bad a lizard repreſented. Theſe viſitants ac- 
quainted us, that there was no chief of this 
iſland, but that it was ſubject to one of the chiefs 
of Atooi, whoſe name was Teneooneoo. Among 
other articles which they now brought off to us, 
was a ſmall drum, that had a great reſemblance 

to thoſe of Otaheite. FI 
Between ten and eleven o'clock at night, the 
wind became ſoutherly, and the ſky ſeemed to 
indicate an approaching ſtorm. In conſequence 
of theſe threatening appearances, Captain Cook, 
thinking that we were rather too near the ſhore, 
cauſed the .anchors to be taken up; and the 
ſhips being carried into forty-two fathoms wa- 
ter, came to again in that more ſecure ſtation. 
This, however, proved an unneceſſary precau- 
tion; for the wind, not long after, veering to 
north-north-eaſt, blew a freſh gale, with ſqualls, 
and violent ſhowers of rain. This weather con- 
tinued for the whole ſucceeding day, during 
which the ſea ran ſo high, that all communica- 
tion with our party on ſhore was totally inter- 
cepted, and the iſlanders themſelves would not 
venture out to the ſhips in their canoes. To- 
wards the evening, the Commodore ſent the 
Maſter in a boat to the ſouth-eaſt point of the 
land, to try whether he could land in that 
. Auarter. 
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quarter, He returked with a fayourable report's 
dut it was now too late to ſend for our party 
till the following morning: ſo that they were 
obliged to ſtay.aporher-nighton ſhore. On the 
appearance of; day- light s boat was diſpatched 
to the ſouth-eaſt point, with orders to Lieutes 
, n if he ceuld not embark hia 
you from the ſpot where! they at preſent weres 
ſhould march themup to the point. The 
boat being prevented from getting to the beach, 
one of the crew ſwam to ſhore, and communi- 
cated the. ĩnſtructions. Aſter the boat had re- 
turned, Captain Cook went biraſelf with the 
e bonch and. pianace up to the point, in order to 
bring off our party from the land. He took 
with him three goats, one of them a male, and 
che others female n young boar and ſow:of the 
Engliſn breed; and alſo the ſeeds of onions, 
pumpkins, and melons. He lended with great 
eaſe, under the welt ide of the peint, here 
he found his party, in company with ſome of 
u- che natives. one: . Aheſe, who aſſumed 
to I ſome. degree of authority over the reſt, he gave 
ls, che goats, pigs, and ſeeds, „He intended to 
n- i have left take uſeful preſents.at Atooi, if we 
ng Il had not been fo wen rec d driven from that 
ca- land. 8 4 93185} * '0 99 | 2 eth: 4} Ti aeg > br vg 
er- While our peppi were employed in ' Slling 
not ſome water <aſks, from a . m which ha 
To- late rains had occaſioned, Captain Cook made a 
hort exeurſion into the; country, accompanied 
the ¶ by the iſlander above mentioned, and followed 


hat by twy others who a the two. Pigs»: vom | 
dex. n. II. * they 


a duzen circuits befor en the other Had maile an 
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md it was ſuppoſed, that there were not more 


| | " * 
tz3e uf Wage i thr Puri Octin, 
they Mud arrived! apo riſing ground, the 
Cupmin Mopped to! lech arou⁰d Him, and im- 
mediarely* obſerved :2* Woman, on the oppoſite 
fide af the valley in whict ne had landed, cal. 
Ing ot d her dauhtrychen who attended him. 
2 man who afted as chief began to 
mutter fomething, av if he wes prayſug ; and 
te v beayors of the pigs comiwed walking 
round the Captain al the time, making abont 


* 


end of his oraſan- Th ſtrange ceremony de- 
ing performed, they proceeded on their walk, 
and mut people cominy from all quarters, who, 
wpon called to” by che Captain's attendants, 
foll proſcrate on their faces, ui he was out of 
fgtst.. The ground over which he paſſtu; vough 
* 'Wabvimeultivated ant: very ſtony, was eovered 
withiptants and ſhrubs, fome ef whieh perfom- 
od the hi with the Moſt delicious fragrance. 
Our Who hid been -detamed to long on 
More, found; in thoſe parts of the Ifland which 
they had traverſed; ſe vera ſalt ponds, ſeme of 
which had A ſmall quarity of water vennaining, 
but others had None. They ſaw no ap nee 
ofa running ſtreati ; and though, in fonte mal 
wells which they met Wich, the freſly water was 
pretty good, it ſeemed to be ſcarce. The houſ- 
the nitives were thinly ſeattered about; 


than $vo'hundred perſons in the whole ifhand, 
The method of Vliving among vheſe people was 
| and ttanly, No iaſtance was obſerved 


of the men and women vating We 
5 HY. : EF, 30 he 
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the latter N ö 
pr n ene GONE oily: erde js 
Uove are Lek by theſe iflanders-for;lights - 
kin e Bight and 325 dreſs their hogs. * | 

gow in, . p gg carcaſes 
wh vr; people met A Apa 
tiem Ny the —— the tabs ae 

ar one woman was; employed. in feeding 
wor ho was: under: that interdiction, .. ger 


555 5. 0 0 dee were aſſo obs 
which was 


med by a wo- 

= 85 A r Dy 
4 it, and then erh bundle of e whind 
e diſpoſed oß in the like manner. a 
female, al anafher ticgg, beat a man's ſhoulders - 


vith a 2 alten he bad ſeated. bimſelf for that 
GE n veneration 5 
Trad to 2 which. they keep very 
It a * be a; pretty general prac- 
— among. t m, to pull ane of their vrth 
and when they, were the teaſqn of this re- 
mar cuſtams the, US. they gave was, 
e w es er os. reſts 
giving a 
175 been Giled, and 
11 5 folt, and fi{b,; had; beew pur- 
1 cata has 155 ne aptan Cock return: 
ed ophe, intending, to 
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te about. peep eg 


Is lution ſtartad, de eee drove ar Wy 
By this N Wei faynd our ſalvoe, 
Wday-break. * 9 Was. hy 
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2d of February, nine miles to the lecward of 
dur laſt ſtation; and the Captain forefreing that 
it would require more time to regain it than he 
choſe to employ, made the ſignal for the Dif. 
eovery to weigh anchor and j join us. This junc- 


tion was effected about noon; and beth ſhips 


immediately directed their eourſe to the north- 
ward, itt 9 — of their voyage. Thus, 
after wir had ſpent more time in the neighbour: 
hood of theſe iſlands than yas neceflary do hart 
anfwered all our purpofes, we were obliged to 
quit them before we had completed our ſtock 
of water, or procure from them ſuch > plen! 

tiful ſupply of refreſſiments as the Toft — 1 
both able and willing te have furnimed us with. 
Our ſhip, however, obtained from them provi- 
fions that laſted at Ieaſt three weeks; and Cap 


tain Clerke, more fortunate than we yere, . ac. 


quired ſuch a quantity of vegetables, 28 ſufficed 
the Diſcovery's k e of two months. 
The obfervat hich Captain Cook was 
enabled to make on! 'thefe iftands; combined 
with thoſe of Mr ken 4 wicking: whofe äbllities and 
affiduity rendered him 4 7 uſeful afſiſtant on 


ſuch occafions; are ts follo 


1 The iflands 1 the Pacific / Ocean; which 
hove been diſcovered i in the courſe of bat late 
voyages, have been generally found firuate in 


: oo groups; the fingle* intermediate ifles, hitherto 


met with, being few'in proportion to the reſt; 
though; in all Probability, there are many more 


of them yet unknown, which ſerve as grada- 


tions or ſteps beigen the Teveral cluſters. — 
W 
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what number this new diſcovered: Archipetuge 
s compoſed, mult be left to the decifion of fu- 
ture navigators. { We obſerved five of them, 
whoſe names are Woahoo, 'Atooi,' Onetheow,. 
Orechoua, and Tahoora, The laſt of — 
1 ſmall elevated iſland, at the diſtance of about 
four or five leagues from: the fouth-eaſt point 
of Onecheow. We were informed that it a- 
bounds with birds, which art its ſole inhabi- 
rants. We alſo hained ſome intelligence with 
regard to the exiſtence of a low uninhabited: 
iſland in the neighbourhood, named Tammata- 
pappa. Beſides theſe fix, we were told, that 
tere were {ome other iflands both to the eaſt⸗ 
ward and weſt-ward. Captain Cook diſtinguiſh» 
ed the whole group by the name of the Zand- 
wich Iflands, in a of the Earl of Sand- 
wich. Thoſe which he ſaw are ſituated between 
the latitude of 219 30% and 22% 15” north, and 
between the longitude of 499% 205 r _ 
305 eaſt. 4 +7 „it 

Wirh refpe&' to Woahob, the moſt eaſterly 
of theſe iſtands;" ſeen by us; we would get no 
other information, but that it is high land, ul h 
i inhabited,” 

' Onecheow, concerning which ſome nie 
lars have been already mentioned, lies ſeven 
leagues to the weſt-ward of our anchoring-place 
at Atooi, and does not exceed fifteen leagues in 
circumference, Yams are its principal vegeta- 
die production. We procured fome ſalt here, 
called by the natives patai, which is produced 
in (alt ponds. With it they cure both fiſh and 


Fs 
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om them, were extremely good, and kept ve- 
xy well. This iſland is 242 land, except 
part oppoſitse Atooi, which. xiſcs immediate» 


ly from the ſea, to a conſiderable height ; as: 


Ces alſo its ſauth. eaſt poim, which, terminates 
in around, hill. 5 


t rn 5 \ 
Of Orrehoua we know no other. particulars 


Wan that it is- an elevated iſland, of ſmall & 
dem, lying cloſe ta the north ſide of Qneeheqy, 
Atooi, which is the largeſt of thoſe we ſay, 
being the prineigaliſcene of our operations, we 
Mall now proceed to lay before gur readers ſuch 
information as-we are able ta collect concern 
it. From what we obſerved of it, it. is, at lat 
ten leagues; in; lng from eaſt to weſt; from 
whence: its circumference may nearly de gueſſed, 
#bough it appears. to he much broader at the 


taſt than at the weſt point. The road, or an- 


chtoring- place, hich our veſſels occupied, is on 
the ſouth- weſt fide, of the iſland, about two 
leagues from the weſt end; before a village ns. 
med Wymaa. As far as we founded, we faund 


the dank free from rocks ; except to the eaſt- 
ward of the village, where there projects a ſhoal,: 


en which anc fame rocks. and breakers. This 


road is ſomewhat expaſed. ta the trade - wind 


nat withſtandiug which defect, it is far ſrom be- 


ing a bad ſtation, de F to thoſe 
which neceſſity cantinually obliges ſhips to uſe, 


in countries where the winds are nat anly more 
variable, but more boiſterous, as. at Madeita, 
Teneriſſe, the Azercs, Ge. The, landing tov 


F 


*; and. ſome ſal fiſh, which we purchaſe 
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; not ſo diſſcult as at moſt of thoſe places ; end, 
unlels in very bad weather, is always practica- 
He. The water in the neighbor is ex- 
cellent, and may be conveyed with caſe to the 
boats. But no wood can be cut at any conve- 
went diſtance, unleſs the iflanders could be pre- 
vailed upon to part with the few coca trees (fur 
that is the nate they give to the: cr fn) 
that 82 bout their villages, or a fpecits c 
done, which grows farther up the country. 

The land — in the leuſt roſemble, in 
its general appearance, any of the iſlands we 
have viſited within the tropic of Capricorn; if 
we except its hills near the centre, which are 
high, but Nlape gradually towards the ſen, or 
lower lands. Though it preſents not to the 
view the deligheſul borders of Otaheite, or the 
lunurtant plains of Tongataboo, covered with 
trees, which at once afford à ſhielter from the 
fcorching rays ef the ſun, à beautiful 
to the eye, and food for the natives; yet ite 
poſſeſſing a greater portion of gently rifing land, 
renders it, in ſome degree, ſuperſor to the a- 
dove· mentioned favourite iſlands, as more 
capable of improvement. The height of the 
land within, and the number of clouds which we 
faw ; during the whole time of our continusme, 
ow hangiog over it, and not tly on the o- 
de cher parts, ſeem to indicate that there is « ſuf- 
ule, I 8cient Supply of water, and that there are ſome 
tunning ſtreams which we had not an opportu- 
2 of ſeeing, — INE; deep vallies, 
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neral, ſituated. The ground, from the wood. 
ed part to the ſea, is covered with an excellent 
kind of graſs, about two feet in height, which 
ſometimes grows in tufts, and appeared capable 
of being converted-into abundapt crops of fine 
bay. But on this extenſive ſpace not even 2 
-ſhrub grows naturally. Ang xe) 58 1 
In the narrow valley leading to the marai, the 
ſoil is of a dark-brown colour, rather looſe; 
but, on the high ground, it is of à reddiſh 
brown, more Riff and clayey. It is probably 
the ſame all over the cultivated parts; for what 
adhered to moſt of the potatoes that we pur- 
chaſed, which, doubtleſs came from very diffe- 
rent ſpots, was of this ſort. Its quality, how- 
ever, may be better eſtimated from its produc- 
tions, than from its appearance. For the vale, 
or moiſt ground, produces fare, much larger 
than any we had ever ſeen; and the more ele- 
vated ground furniſhes ſweet potatoes, that ſel- 
dom weigh leſs than two or three pounds, and 
frequently weigh ten, and ſometimes. a dozen 
or fourteen pounds. , 4 
Were we to judge of the climate from our 
experience, it might be ſaid to be very variable; 
for, according to the general opinion, it was, 
at this time, the ſeaſon of the year when the 
weather is ſuppoſed to be. moſt ſettled, the 
ſun being at his greateſt annual diftance. The 
heat was now very moderate; and few of thoſe 
inconveniencies to which many countries lying 
within the tropics are ſubject, either from heat 
or moiſture, ſeem to be experienced here. Ne 
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did we find any dews of conſequence; a cir- 
cumſtance -whieh — partly be accounted ' for, 
by the lower part of the country being deſti- 


The rock that eonſtitutes the ſides of the 


valley, is a dark - grey ponderous ſtone; but ho- 
ney-combed, with ſome ſpots of a ruſty colour, 


and ſome very minute ſhining particles inter- 


ſperſed. It. is of an immenſe depth, and ſeems 


to be divided into rata, though nothing is in- 
terpoſed; for the pieces always broke off 
to a dererminate thickneſs, and did not appear 

to have adhered · to thoſe that were below them. 
Other ſtones are, in all probability, much more 
various than in the fouthern iflands. For, du- 

ning the ſhort time we remained here, beſides 
the lapis lydius, we found a ſpecies of cream co- 


loured het - ſtone, ſometimes variegated with 


whiter or blacker-veins, like marble; and com- 


ſome of à coarſer 
| us Tome pieces of 
1 coarſe whitiſh pumice ſtone. - We alſo 2 


mon writing - flate, as well as 
Gs natives 


cured a brown-ſort of Bemafiter, which, from 


its being ſtrongly attracted by the magnet, diſ- 


covered the quantity of metal it contained. 


1 


What we ſaw of this was cut artificially, as were 


alſo the Mlates and hei- ſtones. 


Beſides the vegetables purchaſed by us as re- 
freſhments, am which were: at leaſt,' five 
or ſix varieties of plantains, he iſland produces 
bread· fruit: this, however, ſeems to be ſcarce, 
3 we only -ſaw-one tree-of that ſpecies. There 
ae alſo a few cocoa-palms; ſome yams; the 
Vol. II. 8 lape 
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kappe of the Friendly Iflands, or Virginian arum ; 
the etoog tree, and oforiferous gardeniq, or cape 
Jaſmine. We met with ſeveral, trees of the doe 


dove, that bear the oily nuts, which are ſtuck 


upon a kind of ſkewer, and made uſe of as 
candles. Qur people ſaw them uſed in the ſame 
manner at Onecheow. We were not on ſhore 
at Atooi except in the day. time, and then ve 
qblerved the iſlanqers wearing theſe nuts, hung 
on ſtrings, round their necks. There is a ſpe· 
cies of ſida, or Indian mallow; alſo, the moria- 
da citrifalia, which is here called gene; a ſpe- 
cies of cnnvoluuſus the ava, or jntaxicating pep- 
per, beſides great quantities of gaurds. Theſe 
laſt grow to a very large fize, and axe of a re- 
3 variety of ſhapes, which are, perhaps, 
the effect of art. Upon the dry ſand, about 
the village, grey a plant, that had never been 
ſeen py us in this ocean, of the ſize of a com- 
wan thiſtle, and prickly; but bearing a fine 

flower, greatly reſembling a White ppppy. _ 

. The: ſcarlet birds, which were brought for 
ſale, were never met with alive; but we ſay 
ane ſmall one, about the fize of a canary bird, 

. of a deep crimſon colour. We alſo:faw a large 
aul, two brown hawks, or kites, and 2 wid 
. duck. We heard from the natives the names 
af ſome other birds; among which-were the aifo, 
alas heron, and the feratg, a ſort of whin- 
byel. It is prohable that the ſpecies of birds are 


numerous, if we may judge by the quantity of 
fine yellow, green, and (mall, velvet: like, * 
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im feathers uſed upon the cloaks, add other or- 
naments, worn by theſe people. 

Fiſh, and other productions of the "oy were, . 
to appearance, not various; as, befides the ſmall 
mackerel, we only ſaw common mullets ; a ſpe- 
cies of a chalky colour; a {mall brownith rock. - 
_ adorned with blue ſpots; a turtle, which 

was penned up in a pond; and three or four 
ſorts of fiſh ſalted. The few ſhell-fiſh ſeen by 
us were chiefly converted into ornaments, tho“ 
they were deſtitute of the recommendation el 
ther of beauty or novelty, 

The only tame or domeſtic animals bat ur 
found here were hogs, dogs, and fowls, which - 
were all of the ſame kind that we met with at 
the iſlands of the South Pacific. There were 
alſo ſwall lizards ; and ſome rats, reſembling - 
n which poder Lorne vi 


Tie iahabmants of Atool ate of the middle 


fine, and, in general, ſtoutiy made. They art 


neither remarkable for = beautiful ſhape, nor 
for ſtriking featiitet· Pheir viſage, particularly 
that of the wen, is Milet roand, but o- 
chere have it long nor eati it juſtly be ſuid, — 
they are diſtinguiſhed, ab 4 mation, by any ge- 
neral cut of xouttthirice;' Their complexion 
it nearly of u nut breun but ſome individuals 

are of a darker hue. We habe already menti- 
oned the women # being little more delicate 

than the men in their formation 3 and we may 

add, that, with few Exteptions, they have little 


0 


Thim-to:thoſe peculiarities that diſtinguiſn the = 
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ſex in moſt other parts of the world. There id, 
indeed, a very remarkable equality in- the ſize, 
colour and figure, of the natives. of both ſenes: 
upon the whole, however, they are far from 
being ugly, and have, to all appearance, few na- 
tural deformities of any. kind. Their ſlin is not 
very ſoſt, nor. ſhining; but their eyes and teeth 
are, for the moſt part, pretty good. Their hair, 
in general. is ſtraight ; and though its natural 
colour is uſually. black, they. ſtain it, as at the 
Friendly and — wn; iflands. We perceived but 
few inſtances of corpulence, and theſe more fre- 
quently among. the women than the men; but 
it was principally among the latter, that perſons 
al defects were obſerved ʒ though, if. any. of them 
can lay claim to a ſhare ef beauty, it appeared 
to be moſt canſpicuous amongſt the young men. 
They are active, vigorous, and moſt; expert 
fwimmers; leaving their canoes upon the moſt 
frivolous occaſion, diving under them, and ſwim- 
ming to others, tho? ata conſiderable diſtanee 
Me have. frequently ſeen women, with infants 
— At. the breaſt, when. 4 ſurf. was ſo - high as. to 
ent their landing: in the canoes, leap over- 
bord. and ſwim to + the Hanks. without endany 
gering their little oneg. 

They appear to be of-a frank, chearful diſpor 
ation 3 and are 
vity which charaQerizes the inhabitants. of Ots» 
heite, and the ſedate caſt which is. obſervable 


among many of thoſe of Tongstaboo. They ſeem. 


to cultivate a ſociable intercourſe with each o- 
ther; and, exc eacegt the proyenlity, N 


A 


free from. the fickle le- 
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g 'which is, as it were, innate in moſt of the peo- 
ple we have viſited in theſe ſeas, they were ex- 
treemely friendly to us. And it does no ſmall. 
credit to their ſenſibility without flattering our- 
ſelves, that when they faw the different articles - 
of our European manufacture; they could not 
refrain from expreſſing their aſtonihment, by 
a mixture of joy and concern, that ſeemed to 
apply the caſe as a leſſon of humility to them 
ſelves ; and, on every occafion; they appeared to 
have a proper conſciouſneſs of their own inferi- 
ority ; a behaviour that equally exempts their 
national character from the ridiculous pride of 
the more poliſhed Japaneſe, and of the ruder 
native of Greenland. It was pleaſing to obſerve 
with what affection the women managed their 
infants, and with what alacrity the men contri- 
buted their afſiſtanee in ſuch a tender office 
thus diſtinguiſhing themſelves from thoſe ſava- 
, who conſider a wife and child as things ra- 
ther neceſſary, than deſireable, or worthy of 
From the numbers that ve faw afſembled at 
every village, as we coaſted along, it may be 
conjectured, that the inhabitants of this iſland 
are pretty numerous. Including the ſtraggling 
houſes, there might perhaps be, in the whole 
iſland, ſixty ſuch villages as that near which our 
ſhips-anchored ; and, if we allow five perſons 
to each houſe, there would be, in every village, 
five hundred; or thirty thouſand upon the iſland; 
This number is by no means exaggerated, for 
there were ſometimes three. thouſand people, at 


— 
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" leaſt, collected upon the beach; when it could: 


not be ſuppoſed, that above the tenth part of 
the natives were-preſent. | | 


- The ordinary dreſs of both ſexes has been y 
ready deſcribed, The women have often much 


larger pieces of cloth wrapped about them, ex- 


tending from juſt below the breaſts to the hams, 
and ſom-times lower; and ſeveral were obſerved. 


with pieces thrown looſely over their. ſhoulders, 
which covered the greateſt part of the body; 
but the children, when very young, are entire- 


ly naked. They wear nothing upon the head; 


but the hair, both of men and women, is cut 
in various forms; and the general faſhion, par. 
ticularly among the latter, is to have it ſhort 
behind, and long before. The nien frequentiy 
had it cut on each fide in- ſuch a manner, that 


the remaining part ſomewhat reſembled the creſt 
of their caps or helmets, before mentioned. Both 


ſexes, however, ſeemed to be very careleſs about 
their hair, and had no combs, or any thing of 
the kind, to dreſs it with. The men ſometimes 
twiſt it into « number of ſeparate parcels, like 
the tails of a wig, each about as thick as a fins 
ger; though moſt of theſe, which are ſo long 


as to reach far down the back, are artificially. 


fixed upon the head, over their own hair. 
Contrary to the general practice of the moſt of 


the iſlands of the Pacific Ocean, the people of 
the Sandwich Iſles have not their ears perforat-- 


ed, nor do they wear any ornaments in them. 
Both men and women, however, adorn them- 


felves with necklaces compoſed. of mu” 
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ſmall black cord, like our hat- ſtring, often above 
a hundred fold ; entirely reſembling thoſe we 
ſaw worn at Wateeoo, except that, inſtead of 
the two little balls on the middle -before, they 
fix a ſmall piece of wood; ſtone, or ſhell, about 
two inches in length, with a broad hook, well 
poliſhed. They have alſo necklaces of many 
ſtrings of very ſmall ſhells, or of the dried 
flowers of the Indian. mallow; and they ſome- 
times hang round their necks. à ſmall human 
figure of bone, about the length of three ineh- 
es. The women likewiſe wear bracelets of 2 
ſingle ſhell, pieces of black wood, with bits of 
iyory interſperſed; and neatly poliſhed, faſtened 
together by a ſtring drawn: cloſely thro? them; 
or others of hogs teeth, placed parallel to each 
ather, with the. concave part outward, and the 
points cut aff; ſome of which, formed. only of 
large boar's'tuſks, are very elegant. The men 
ſometimes fix on their heads plumes of feathers 
of the tropic bird; or thoſe of cocks, faſtened 
round neat. poliſhed ſticks, two feet in length; 
and, for the ſame purpoſe, they few the ſkin of 
a white dog's tail over a ſtick, with its tuft at 
the end. They alſo, not unfrequently, wear 
on the head a kind of ornament, of the thick- 
nels of a finger, or more, covered with yellow 
tof Wl and red: feathers,. curiouſly. varied, and tied be- 
hind; and, an that part of the arm which is 
rats - above the elbow, a ſort of broad ſhell-work, 


rr 
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The men ſometimes puncture themſelves up- 
; of n tbeir bands or arms, and 8 
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but frequently we ſaw no marks at all; though | 
a few. individuals. had more of this ſpecies of or- 
nament than we had uſually ſeen at other places, 
and curiouſly executed in a great variety of lines 
and figures, on. the arms and -fore-part of the 
body. Contrary to the cuſtom of the Friendly 
and Society Iſlands, they do not ſlit, or cut off, 
any part of the prepuce : but have it / univerſally 
drawn over the glans, and tied with a ſtring. 
There is no appearance of defence, or 
fication, near any of their villages, and the 
houſes are ſcattered -about, without the leaſt or- 
der. Some of theſe habitations are large and 
.commodious, from forty to fifty feet in length, 
and twenty or thirty in breadth ; while others 
of them are contemptible hovels. Their figure 
reſembles that of hey-ſtacks ; or, perhaps, a bet- 
ter idea may be concieved of them, by ſuppo- 
fing the rool of ee placed on the ground, in 
ſuch a manner, as to form a high, acute ridge, 
-with two low ſides. The gable at each end, cor- 
reſponding to the ſides, makes theſe dwelling- 
places cloſe all round; and they are well thatch- 
ed with long graſs, which is laid on flender poles. 
The entrance is made either in the end or fide, 
and is an-oblong hole, extremly low; it is often 
ſhut up by a board of planks, together, 
which ſerves as a door; but, as it bas no hin- 
ges, muſt be removed oecafionally. No light 
enters the houſe, except by this openin $3 and 
tho' ſuch cloſe habitations may be comfortable 
Places of retreat in bad weather, they ſeem but 
U-adapted to the warm climate of this RN 
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They are kept remarkably clean, and the floors 
are ſtrewed with dried graſs, over which mats 


are ſpread to /ſit and ſleep on. At one end ſtands 


a bench, about three feet high, on which the 
domeſtic utenſils are placed. Theſe conſiſt of 
ourd-ſhells, - which the natives convert into 
veſſels that ſerve as bottles to hold water, and 
as baſkets to contain their food, and other 
7 4 N and alſo of a few wooden bowls and 
trenchers of various ſizes. | 
From what we ſaw growing, and from what | 
was brought to market, we have no doubt, that 
ſweet potatoes, fare, and plantains, conſtitute 
the principal part of their vegetable diet; and 
that yams and bread- fruit are rather to be conſi» 
dered as rarities. Of animal- food, they appear 
to be in no want; as they have great numbers 
of hogs, which run, without reſtraint, about 
the houſes; and, if they eat dogs, which is not 
altogether improbable, their ſtock of theſe ſeem - 
ed very eonſiderable. The quantities of fiſhing» 
hooks found among them, indicated that they 
procure a tolerable ſupply of animal food from 
the ſea. Tn have a cuſtom of ſalting 61h, 
and likewiſe pork, which they preſerve in gourd- 
ſhells. The ſalt, which they uſe for this pur- 
poſe, is of a reddiſh colour, but not very coarſe, 
and ſeems to be nearly the ſame with what our 
ſir agglers found at-Chriſtmas Iſland, Its colour, 
is, doubtleſs, derived from a. mixture of mud, 
at the bottom of the part where it is formed ; 
for ſome of it, which had adhered in lumps, 
was of a tolerable whitenleſs. 
Vol. IL. 3 They 
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They bake their vegetable. articles of fool 
wich heated ſtones; and, from the great quan- 
tity which we ſaw dreſſed at one time, we ima- 
gined, that all the inhabitants of a village, or, 


at leaſt, a conſiderable number of people, join- 
ed in the uſe of a common oven. We did not 


perceive them dreſs any animal food at thisif and; 
but Mr Gore's party, as has been already men- 
| tioned, obſerved that it was dreſſed at Onee- 
beo in the ſame kind of ovens, which makes it 
tighly probable chat this is alſo the practice in 
Atootz paryjeularly as we met with no utenſil 
e that could ſerve the purpoſe of boiling 

r ſtewing⸗ The only artificial diſh we ſaw, 
a= foro pudding; which, though very ſour, 
was devoured withiavidity by. the. natives. They 
off a ſort gf wooden trenchers; and, as fat 
Fs were enabled to judge from one inſtance, 
women, if reſtraned from feeding at the ſame 


are at vets Wored: to. eat in the fame page near 
L dba. N in 

N of theſe ak are various. 
w e did not ſee the dances at which they uſe 
the feathered cloaks and cups; hut, from the 
motions yrhich they made with their hands, on 
other occafions, when they ſung, we judged 
that they were fone Bate. to thoſe we 

et with at the ſouthern lands, though 
0 ilifully performed. Tbey had not, 2. 
them, either flutes or reeds; and the on- 


difhi with the men, as is the cuſtom at Otaheite, 


. muſical inſtruments, ſeen by us, were of 


— mc One of them does 
one 
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not produce a melody ſuperior to that of a child's 
rattle. It conſiſts of what may be denominat- 
ed a conic cap inverted, but very little hollow- _ 
ed at the bale, made of'a ſedge-lke plant; the 
upper part of which, and likewiſe the edges 
| are embelliſhed with beautiful red feathers; and 
to the point, or lower part, is fixed a goun 
ſhell. Into this they put ſometlüng to ratt! 
which is done by holding the inſtrument by che 
ſmall part, and ſhaking it briſkly before the ſace, 
at the ſame time ſtriking the breaſt-with the o- 
ther hand. The other inſtrument was a hollow 
veſſel of wood, not unlike a platter, combined 
with the uſe of two ſticks, on which one of our 
gentlemen obſerved a man performing. He held 
one of the ſticks, about two feet in length, with - 
one hand, in the ſame manner as we hold a vio- 
lin, and e it with the other, which was ſmal-- 
ler, and reſembled a drum-ſtick; in a quicker or 
ſlower meaſure; beating with his foot at the ſame ' 
time upon the hollow veſſel, that lay upon the 
ground inverted, and thus producing a tune, that 
was not diſagreeables This muſic was accompa- 
med by the vocal performance of ſome women, 
whoſe ſong had a pleaſing effect. 
They have great numbers of ſmall poliſhed 
rods; of the length of between four and five 
ſeet, rather thicker than the rammèr of a muſ- 
quet, with a tuft of long White dog's hair fixed 
on the ſmall end- Theſe they probably make 
uſe of in their diverfions: We ſaw a native take 
one of them in his hand, and, holding it up, 
gre :a{mart ſiroke, till it was vrovght into an 
11 horizontal 
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horizontal poſition, ſtriking the ground with hig 
foot on the fame fide, and beating his breaſt 
with his other hand. They play at bowls with 
pieces of whet-ſtone above-men.ioned, ſhaped 
jomewnat like a ſmall cheefe, but rounded at 
the edges and ſides, which are very neatly po- 
lihed. They have other bowls made of a red- 
dich-brown clay, glazed over with a compoſi- 
tion of the ſame colour, or of a coarſe dark: 
grey flate, They alſo uſe, as quoits, ſmall flat 
roundiſh pieces of the writing ſlate, ſcarcely z 
re of an inch thick. 

In the different manufactures of theſe people, 
there appears to be an extraordinary degree of 
ingenuity and .neatneſs. Their cloth is made 
from the morus papyrifera, and; doubtleſs, in 
the jame manner, as at Tongataboo and Ota- 
heite; for we bought ſome of the grooved ſticks 
with which they beat it. Its texture. however, 
though thicker, is inferior to that of the cloth 
of either of the places juſt mentioned; but in 
colouring or ſtaining it, the inhabitants of A- 
tooi diſplay a ſuperiority of taſte, by the infi- 
nite variety of figures which they execute; 
 Pacir colours, indeed, are not very bright ex- 
cept the red ; but the regularity of the figures and 
ſtripes is amazing; for, as far as we know, they 
have nothing like ſtamps or prints, to make the 
impreſſions. We had no opportunity of learn- 
ing in what manner they produce their colours; 
but, beſides the variegated ſorts, they have 
ſotne pieces of plain white cloth, and others of 
a gy arts. ** light-blue, end dark» 

| brow. 
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brown. In general, the pieces brought to us 
were about the breadth of two feet, and four 


or five yards in length, being the form and 


quantity made ufe of by them for their com- 
mon dreſs, or mars x. and even ſome of theſe 
were compoſed of pieces ſewed together... They 
have alſo a particular ſort that is thin, and great- 
ly reſembles oil- cloth; and which is either oil- 
ed or ſoaked in ſome kind of varniſh. They 
fabricate numbers of white mats, which are 
ſtrong, with many. red ſtripes, rhombuſes, and 


other ſigures interwoven-on one fide, Theſe, 


in all probability, occaſionally make a part of 


their dreſs; for; when they offered them to uy 


fale, they put them on their backs. They ma- 
nufacture others of. a coarſer fort, plain and 
ſtrong, which they ſpread over their floors to 


ſleep upon. 14 
They ſtain their gourd-ſhells neatly with 


dulated lines, triangles, and other ftgures of a 
black colour. They alſo ſeem to be acquainted 
with the art of varniſhing ; for ſome of theſe 
ſtained gourd-ſhells are covered with a fort of 
hcker py and, om other occaſions, they make uſe 
of a ſtrong ſize, or glutinous ſubſtance, to fa- 
ften things together. Their wooden diſhes and 
bowls, out of which they drink their ava, are 
of the else tree, or cia, extremely neat and 
well poliſhed. They alſo make ſmall ſquare fans 
of mat or wicker-work, with handles of the 
ſame, or of wood, tapering from them, which 
are curiouſly wrought with fmall cor:!s of hair, 
and cocoa- nut fibres, intermixed. Their fith- 
1 | ing-hooks 
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ing · hooks are ingeniouſly made; ſome of bone, 
many of. pearl-ſhell, and others of wood, point- 


ed with bone. The bodes are for the moſt part. 


fmall, and conſiſt of two pieces; and the vari- 
ons ſorts have a barb, either on the inſide, like 


ours, or on the outſide; but others have botb, 


the exterior one being fartheſt from the point. 
Of the latter ſort, one was procured, niue inch- 


es in length, made of a ſingle piece of bone; 


the elegant form and poliſh of which, could not 


be exceeded by any European artiſt. They poliſh. 
their ſtones, by conſtant friction, with pumice: 
ftone, in water.; and ſuch of their tools as we ſaw, 


reſembled thoſe of the ſouthern iſlanders. Their 
batchets, or-rather-adzes, were exactly the ſame 


pattern, and were either formed of a blackiſh: 
ſtone, or of a clay- coloured one. They have 
alſo ſmall. inſtruments compoſed of a fingle 
fhark's tooth, ſome of which are fixed to the 


fore-part of the jaw-bone of a dog, and others 
to a thin wooden handle, of a fimilar- ſhape, 


and at the other end there is a bit of ſtring. fa- 
ſtened through a little hole. Theſe ſerve occa- 


fionally as knives, and are probably, uſcd in 
carving... 

The only iron tools ſeen among them, and 
which they poſſeſſed before our arrival, were a 
piece of iron-hoop, about the length of two 


inches, fitted into a wooden handle; and ano- 


ther edge-tool, which we ſuppoſed; to have been 


made of the point of a broad - ſword. Their 
having the actual poſſeſſion of theſe, and their 
being well acquainted with the uſe of this 2 
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tal, inclined ſome of our people to imagine that 


ve were not the firſt European viſitors of theſe 


iſlands. But the very great ſurpriſe which they 
teſtified. on ſeeing our ſhips, and the perfect ig- 
norance of the.uſe of fire-arms, cannot be recon- 
ciled with ſuch an opinion. There are fever 
means by which ſuch people may obtain pieces 
of iron, or acquire the knowledge of the exiſt- 


ence of that metal, without having had an im- 


mediate- connection with thoſe nations that uſe 
it. It can ſcarcely be doubted, that it was un- 
known to all the inhabitants of the Pacific O- 
cean, till Magellan led the way into it; for no 
navigator, immediately after his voyage, found 
any of this metal in their poſſeſſion; though, 
in the courſe of our late voyages, it has been 
remarked, that the uſe of it was known at fe- 
veral iflands, which no former European veſſels 
had ever, to our knowledge; viſited. At all 
the places where Mendana touched, during his 
two voyages, ſome of it muſt have been left; 
and this would, doubtleſs, extend the know- 
ledge of it to all the various iſlands with which 
the people, whom he viſited, had any immedi- 
ate intercourſe. . It might even have been car- 
ried farther; and where ſpecimens of this valu- 
able article could not be met with, deferiptions 
might, in ſome degree, ſerve to make it known, 
when afterwards ſeen. The next voyage to the 
ſouth- ward of the equator, in which any inter- 
courſe was had with the people who inhabit the 
iſlands of this ocean, was that of Quiros, who 
landed at Sagittaria, the ifland of Handſome 

| P eople, 
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People, and at Tierra del Eſpiritu Santo; at all 
which places, as well as at thoſe with which 
they had any communication, it muſt undoubt- 
edly have been made known. To him ſucceed. 
ed, in this navigation, Le Maire, and Schou- 
ten, whoſe connections with the natives begaa 
much farther to the eaſt- ward, and terminated 
at Cocos and - Horn Iflands. It is certain, that 
the Inhabitants of Otaheite, and the Society 
Ifles, had a knowledge of iron, and purchaſed 
it with the greateſt avidity, when Captain Wal- 
lis diſcovered - Otaheite; and they could only 
have acquired this knowledge through the me- 
ditation of thoſe neighbouring iſlands at which 
it had been originally left. They acknowledge, 
indeed, that this was really the caſe; and 
they have ſince informed us, that they held 
it in ſuch eſtimation, before the arrival of 
Captain Wallis, that an Otaheitean chief, who 
had gained poſſeſſion of two nails, received no 
ſmall emolument, by letting out the-uſe of them 
to his neighbours, for the purpoſe of boring 
holes. The natives of the Society Iſlands, whom 
we found at Wateeoo, had been driven to that 
place long aſter the knowledge, and uſe of iron 
had been thus 2 among their country- 
men; and though, perhaps, they had no ſpe- 
cimen of it with them, they would naturally 
communicate at that iſland, by deſcription, their 
knowledge of this uſual metal. From the 
people of Wateeoo, again, thoſe of 'Hervey's 
Iſland might derive that inclination for it, 
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bow the knowledge of iron has been conveye 
throughout the · Pacific Ocean, to iſlands which 
have never had an immediate connection with 


of it. The application of the 


ſtance of Atooi from America, is no ar 
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vhich we had ſufficient proofs during our ſhort 


intercourſe. with. them. 


The conſideration of theſe: facts will ſhew, 


Europeans; and it may caſily be imagined, that 


wherever the hiſtory of it only has been report» 
ed, or a very inconſiderable quantity of it has 
deen left, the greater eagerneſs will be : ſhewn 


by the inhabitants to procure. 1 ſupplies 
the object of our preſent conſideration, is mani- 


feſt. The natives of Atooi and Oneecheow, 


without having ever been viſited by Europeans 


before us, might have received this metal from 


intermediate iſlands, ſituated between, them and 
the Ladrones, which the Spaniards have fre- 


quented almoſt ever ſince the period af Magel- 


lan's voyage. Or, if the diſtant weſtern poſi- 
tion of the Ladrones, - ſhould. detract .from. the 
probability of this ſolution, is there not the Ap 
merican continent to wind- ward, where; the Spa- 
niards have been ſettled for upwards of two 
centuries and a half; during which Jong ſpace 
of time, ſhip-wrecks muſt frequently have hap- 


pened on its coaſt ? It cannot be deemed ſurpri- 


ling, that part of ſuch wrecks, containing iron, 
ſhould, by the eaſterly trade-winds, be occaſi- 
onally caſt upon ſome ot-theſe iſlands which. are 
diſperſed about this immenſe ocean. The di- 


no argument 
againſt this ſuppoſition; and even if it were, all 
Vol. II. 1 a U would 
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would not deſtroy it. This ocean is annuzN 
traverſed by Spaniſh veffels; and it is bighly 
probable, that,. beſides tlie accident of loſing a 
maſt and its appendages, caſks with iron-hoops, 
and many other things that contain, iron, may, 
fall, or be thrown overboard during ſo. lo 
paſſage, and thus find their way. to land. LA 
are not mere conjeCtures,; for. one of. Captain 
Cock's people actually ſaw fome wood in a \ houſe 
at Wymoa, which he ſuppoſed to be fir : it was 
worm-caten, and the natives informed him, that 
it had heen driven aſhore by the waves; and we 
had their own expreſs teſtimony, that they had 
obtained, from ſome places to the.caſt-ward, the 
ſpecimens of iron found among them. 
From this digreſſion if it can juſtly be called 
- fo)letus return to the obſervations made during 
dur continuance at Atooi. The canoes of theſe 
people. are commonly about four and twenty 


- feet in length, and have the bottom, in gene- 


fal, formed of a ſingle piece of wood, hollowed 

out to the thickneſs ia n inch, or more, and 
brought to a point at each end. The ſides are 
compoſed of three boards, each about an inch 
| thick, neatly fitted and laſhed to the. bottom. 
The extremities, both at head and ſtern, are a 
: Ittle elevated, and both are made ſharp, ſome- 
- what reſembling a wedge, but they flatten more 
. abruptly; fo that the two ſide-hoards join each 
other, fide by ſide, for upwards'of a foot. As 
they ſeldom exceed à foot and a half in breadth, 
thoſe that go fingle (for they ſometimes join 
. them) have out-ri riggers, which are. Wehe 
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| fitted with more judgment than any we had be. - 


fore ſeen, They are rowed by paddles, ſuch as 
we had generally obſerved at other iſlands; and 


ſome of them have a light triangular fail, ex- 


tended to a maſt and boom. The ropes which 
they uſe for their boats, and the ſmaller cords - 


for their fiſhing-tackle, are ſtrong, and neatly 


made. | 

They are by no means novices in the art of 
agriculture.. The vale- ground is one continued 
plantation of fare, and ſome other articles, 
which have all the appearance of being carefully 
attended to. The potatoe-fields, and ſpots of 
ſugar-· cane, or plantains,-on the higher grounds, 
are planted with great regularity; but neither 


theſe, nor the others, are encloſed with any 


fence, unleſs we conſider the ditches in the low 
rounds as ſuch; which, it is more probable, . 
are deſigned to convey water to the taro. The 
great quantity and excellence of theſe. articles, 
may perhaps be as much owing to {kilful cul- 
ture, as natural fertility of foil, which ſeems - 
better adapted to them than to bread-fruit and 
cocoa-nut-trees ; the few we ſaw of theſe latter 
not being in a thriving ſtate. Notwithſtanding | 
this {kill in agriculture, the ifland, from its ge- 
neral appearance, ſeemed to be capable of more 
extenſive improvement, and of maintaining thrice. 
as many inhabitants as are now upon it; for - 
the greater part of it, that now lies waſte, was 
apparently as good a foil as thoſe parts that are 
cultivated. It muſt therefore be inferred, that. 
theſe. people do not increaſe ur that proportion, 
„ | which 
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which would render it neceſſary for them to take 
advantage of the extent of their. iſland, towards. 
raifing a greater quantity of its vegetable pro- 
ductions for their maintenance. 


Though Captain Cook did not fee a chief of: 


any note, there were, however, ſeveral, as the 
iſlanders informed us, who reſide at Atooj, and 


to whom they proſtrate themſelves as a mark of 


homage and reſpect. This proſtration, ſeems e- 


quivalent to the moe mea, paid to the chiefs of 


the Friendly Iſlands, and is here denominated 


hamoea, or mae. Whether they were, at firſt, 


afraid to ſhew themſelves, or happened to be 
abſent, we cannot determine; but after the Re- 
ſolution had left the iſland, one of theſe great 
men made his appearance, and viſited Captain 
Clerke on board the Diſcovery ;. he. came off 
in a double. canoe; and, like the fovereign cf 


the Friendly Iſles, paid no regard to the ſmall 
canoes that chanced to be in his way, but ran 


againſt, or over them, without making the leaſt 


attempts to avoid them. And. it was impoſſible 


for theſe poor people to avoid Rays tor they 


could not then manage-their,canoes ;.it being a 


neceſſary. mark of their ſubmiſſion, that they 
fhould lie down till he had paſſed. His attend- 


ants afſiſted him in getting on board the ſhip, and 


placed him in: the gang-way, where they ſtood 


round him, holding each ether by. the- hands; 


nor would they ſuffer any one to approach him 
but Captain Clerke himſelf. He was a young 


man, apparelled from head to foot, and was ac- 


5 companicd by a young. woman, Who. was per- 


haps. 
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haps his wife. His name was ſaid to be Tama». 
hano. Captain Clerke having made him ſome 
preſents, received from him, in- return, a large 
bowl, ſupported by two figures: of men, the 
carving of which diſplayed ſome degree of ſkill, 
both with reſpect to the deſign and the - execus 
tion. This bowl uſed to be filled with the kava, or 
ava, (as it is termed. at Otaheite), which liquor 
is prepared and drank here as at the other iſlands 
of the Pacific Ocean. Captain Clerke could not 

revail upon this chief to go below, nor to move 
From the ſpot where his attendants: had firſt 

placed him. After remaining ſome time in the 
ſhip, he was carried back into his canoe, and re- 
turned to the iſland. The following day, ſe- 
veral meſſages were ſent to Captain Clerke, in- 
viting him to return the viſit on ſhore, and gi- 
ving him to underſtand, that the chief had pre- 
pared a conſiderable preſent for the occaſion; 
but the Captain being anxious to get out to ſea, 
and join the Reſolution, did not think proper 
to acc&pt of the invitation. 

The ſhort and imperfect intereoveſe: we had 
with the natives, did not enable us to form any: 
accurate judgment of the form of government 
eſtabliſhed amongſt them but, from the gene- 
ral ſimilarity of: cuſtoms, and particularly from. 
what we obſerved of the honours paid to their 
chiefs, it-ſeems-reaſonable to imagine, that it is 
of the ſame nature with that which prevails in- 
all the iſlands we had hit herto viſited. and, in 
all probability, their wars among themſelves are 
W e This, indeed, might be in 


ferred, 
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ferred, from the number of weapons which ve 
found in their poſſeſſion, and from the excellent 

order in which they kept them. But we had 

proofs of the facts from their own confeſſion; 

and, as we were informed, theſe wars are car. 

ried on between the different diſtricts of their 
own iſland, as well as between it and the neigh: . 
bouring inhabitants of the iſles of Oneeheow and 
Oreehoua. We ſcarcely need aſſign any other 

cauſe befides this, to aceount for the appearance 
before mentioned, of their population not being 

proportioned to the extent of their ground that 

is capable of cultivation. 


Beſides their ſpears, formed of a fine brown- 


iſh wood, beautifully poliſhed, ſome of which 
are barbed at one end, and flattened to a point 
at the other, they have a kind of weapon whick - 
we had never met with before. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles a dagger, and is, in general, about 
eighteen inches in length; ſharpened at one or 
both ends, and ſecured to the hand by a ſtring. 


Its uſe is to ſtab in cloſe' combat, and it ſeems - 


well adapted to that purpoſe. Some of theſe 


may be denominated double daggers, having a 
handle in the middle, with which they are the 


better enabled to. ſtrike different ways. They 
have likewife bows and arrows; but, from their 


ſlender conſtruction, and their apparent ſcarci- 


ty, it is probable that they never made uſe of 
them in battle. The knife or ſaw, already men- 
tioned, with which they diſſect the dead bodies 
of their enemies, may alſo be ranked among 


- * their weapons, as they both ſtrike and cut with 


: 
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it when engaged in cloſe fight. It is a- ſmall 
flat wooden inſtrument, about a foot in length, 
of an oblong ſhape, rounded at the corners; its 
edges are ſurrounded with ſhark's teeth ſtrong» 
ly fixed. to it, and pointing out wards ; and it 
has generally, a hale in the handle, through 

which paſſes along ſtring, whick they wrap: ſe- 
yeral times round the vriſt. We allo conjectur- 
ed, that they uſe ſlings. on ſome occaſions; for 
we pracured. {ome pieces of the hæmatites or 
blood-ſtone,.. artificially made of- an oval form, 

; longitudipally divided, with a narrow groove in 
the middle of the convex. part. To this, the 
perſon ho had one of them applied a thin cord, 
but would not diſpoſe of it, though he was not 


. unwilling to part with the ſtone, which, as it 
3 weighed a pound, muſt prove fatal when thrown 
|  vith ſome degree of force. We likewiſe ſaw 
: ſome pieces of het · ſtone neatly poliſhed, of an 
oval figure, but ſomewhat pointed towards each 
end; nearly reſembling in ſhape ſome ſtones 
5 ſeen by Captain Cook at New Caledonia in 1774, 


0 nud made uſe of there in- lings. 

+ As ſome. of their religious inſtitutions, and 
e beir method of diſpoſing of tbeir dead, ſtrong- 
; e between, the manners of. 
1 | heſe people and of the natives of the Friendly: 
* and Society Iſlands, we will mention a few. par- 
2 ticulars that will ſerve to place this in a ſtriking 
point of view. The inhabitants of Tongataboo 
bury their dead with great decency, and they al- 
ſo inter their human Gcrifices but they do not, 
| to gur knowledge, offer any other animals, or: 

a even 
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even vegetables, to their deities. The Otahei- 
teans do not inter their dead, but expoſe them 
to waſte by time and putrefaction, though they 
afterwards. bury the bones; and, this being the 
caſe, it is remarkable, that they ſhould inter the 
entire bodies of their human ſacriſices. They 
alſo offer up, to their gods, other animals and 
vegetables; but are far from being attentive to 
the condition of the places, where they celebrate 
thoſe folemn rites z moſt of their . morais being 

in a ruinous ſtate, and ſhewing manifeſt tokens 
_ of neglect. The people of Atooi, again, bury 

both their common dead, and their human ſa- 
crifices, as at Tongataboo; but they reſemble 


thoſe of Otaheite, in offering vegetables and ani 


mals to their gods, and in the neglected ſtate 
of their religious places. 

The taboo alſo prevails in Atooi, in -its full 
extent, and apparently with greater ſtrictneſs 
than even at Tongataboo. For the natives here 
always aſked with great eagerneſs, and with in- 
dications of a fear of offending, whether. any 
particular thing, which they deſtred to fee, or 
we were unwilling to ſhew, was fabee, or (as 
they pronounced the word) tafoo ? The maia 
naa, or prohibited articles at the Society Iflands, 
though undoubtedly the ſame thing, did not 
appear to be ſo rigorouſly obſerved by them, 
except with regard to the dead; reſpecting 
whom we thought them more ſuperſtitious than 
any of the others were. "Theſe however, are 


- circumſtances concerning which we cannot pre- 
_ W ſpeak decifively z. and.we. ſhall only ob- 


er re, 
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ſerve, to ſhew the Gmilitude in other points 
connected with religion, that the tahoinas, or 
prieſts; ſeem to be as numerous here as. at the 
aber idands <4 45157 

But whatever reſeidblante/re" thight aicbvet g 
between the general manners of the inhabitants 
of Atooi and thoſe of Oraheite, theſe were tel 
ſtriking than tlie fimilarity of language. Ins 
deed, theb languages of both places may be ſaid 
to be almoſt entirely the ſame: The people of 
Atooi, in general, have neither the ſtrong gut⸗ 
tural pronunciation of the New-Zealanders, nor 
that ſmaller degree of it, which alſo diſtinguith- - 
es the Friendly-Iftzaders;” and they have not 
Jony adopted the ſoft mode of the Otaheiteans, 
: in avoiding harſh ſounds, but the whole idiom of 
| their language; making uſe of the fame affixes - 
1 and ſuffixes to their words, and the fame meaſure - 
$ and cadence in their ſongs; at firſt hearing, in- 
e deed, a ſtranger may perceive ſome diſagree- 
- ment; but it thould- ere that the na- 
y tives of Otaheite, from their frequent connec- 
xr Ml tions with the Engliſh, had learned, in ſome \ 
as meaſure, to adapt themſelves to our imperfect + 
ia knowledge of their languages; by uſing the 
Is, moſt common and even corrupted ' expreſſions - 
ot in converſation with us; whereas, when th 
m, talked with each other, and uſed the ſeveral 
parts neceſſary to propriety of 1 they were 
hardly at al underſtood by thofe among us, Who 
had made the greateſt progreſs in the knowledge 
of their vocabulary. A liſt of words was col- 
lefted at Atoci, by the r Mr Ander- 

"Nr II. 6 f M * | ſon, 
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ſon, who embraced every opportunity of ren 
dering our voyage uſeful to thoſe who amuſe 


tbemſelxes i in tracing the emigrations of the va- 


rious tribes that have peopled the globe, by the 
moſt convincing of all arguments, that drawn | 


from the coincidence of language. 


How widely has: bon diffuſed itſelf, * 
ſo many detached iſtands, ſo far diſtant from 
each other, in every quarter of the Pacific O. 
cean: We find it, from New. Zealand, in the 
ſouth, a8 far es the Sandwich Iſlands to the 


north- ward ; and in another direction, from 
Eaſter Ifland, to the New Hebrides: that is, o · 
ver an extent of ſixty degrees of latitude, or 
three thoufand fix hundred miles, north and 


outh; and eighty-three degrees of longitude, 


or four thouſand nine hundred and eighty miles, 
eaſt and weſt | How much farther, in either of 


thoſe directions, its colonies reach, is not known; 
but, from hat we are already acquainted with, 
we are authoriſed in pronouncing it to be the 


moſt extenſive nation uon earth, though, per- 
bhaps, not the moſt numerous. 
1t the Sandwich Iſlauds had been difpavered 


at an early period, by the Spaniards, they would 
doubtleſs have availed themſelves of ſo excellent 
a ſituation, and have made uſe of Atooi, or 


- ſome other of the Iſlands, as a place of refreſb - 


ment for the ſhips, that fail annually. between 
Manila and Acapulco. They lie almoſt: mid- 
way between the laſt mentioned place and Gu-- 
am, one of the Ladrones, which is at preſent 
weir oniy port in n vaſt ocean; . 
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it would not have been a week's ſall out of their 
ordinary route, to have touthed/St thinf. An 
acquaintance with the Sandwich les: would al- 
* WM fo have been equally favourable to our  Bucca- 
|. WW neers; who ee paſſed from the 
coaſt of America, to the Ladrones, with a ſtock 
0 of proviſions 3 to the 
Y ſupport of life. Here they might always have 
b met with a plentiful ſupply, and have been with- 
a in a month's ſail. of the very part of California, 
N 


which the Manitts - "How 
happy would Lord Anſon have been, and what 


: difficulties would he e had he known 

q that there was à cluſter of iffarids half way be- 
tween America and Tinian, where all his wants 

4 might have. been effectually relieved}. - -- + + 
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Corious Marine Pheenomena—Arriefl at Noetka Sound 
Intercourſe with the natives —Deſcription of their Per- 
ſons— Their Colour Common Dreſs and Ornaments— 
Occaſional Dreſſes, and monſtrous Decorations of wooden 
MNMaſks— Their General Diſpoſitions— Songs Muſical In- 
flraments— heir cagerneſs fo poſſeſs Iron and other Me- 
tals—Manner of building their Houſes—-Their Furniture 
and Utenſils— Wooden Images—Their- Employ ments— 
Food, and. Manner of preparing it—Weapons—Manu- 
factures and Mechanic Arts— Carving and Painting 
CanoesImplements for Fiſhingand Hunting Iron Tools, 
and Remarks on their Method of procuring that Metal. 


. FP joined us, we ſtood 
1 a 


way to the. north-ward,. with a gentle 


gale from the eaſt. The tides. are ſo inconſi- 
derable at the Sandwich Iſlands, that, with the 
great ſurf breaking againſt the ſhore, it was dif- 
ficult, at all times, to. know whether we by 
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high or low water, or whether it ebbed or flow- 
ed. On the ſouth ſide of  Atooi,, a current ge- 
 perally ſet to the weſt-ward, or north-weſt-ward, 
it, When we were at anchor off Onecheow, 
we found a current ſetting. nearly north-weſt 
and ſouth-eaſt, fix hours each way. This was 
goubtleſs a regular tide, and the flood appeared 
to come from the north-weſt. OW 
Bgt, to avoid digreſſion, on Saturday the jth 
of February, we were in the latitude of 290 
north, and in the_lonpitude- of 2000. eaſt, the 
wind veering to ſouth-eaſt. We ſtecred north- 
eaſt and eaſt till the 12th, when the- wind had 
veered round ta north-eaſt, and eaſt· north · eaſt. 
We then tacked and ſtood to the north-ward, 
being in the latitude of 30 north, and in th 
longitude of 2069 15” eaſt. In this advanc 
latitude, and even in the winter ſeaſon, we had 
only begun to feel a ſenſation of cold in qu 


mornings and evenings ;. a, proof of the equ 


A and durable influence of the beat of the ſung 
8 at all times, to 30“ on each, fide the line. 
u- After that, the diſproportion is known to 
5 come very great. This muſt be N 
; attributed to the direction of. the ſun's rays, 
independent of .the bare diſtance, which is 
> not equal to the effect. On Thurſday the 19th 
le of February, the wind veered .to. ſouth-eaſt, 
ſi- and we were again enabled to ſteer to the eaſt, 
he inclining a little to the north. On the 25th, 
if we reached the latitude of 42 30, and the 
ad longitude of 219% « when we began to meet 
gh wich the rock-weed, mentioned in Lord Anſon's 
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e 1 
voyage, by the name of ſea-leek, which is ge- 
nerally ſeen by the Manifla ſhips. Sometimes 4 
piece of wood appeared; but, if we had not 
known that we were near the continent of North 
America, we miglit have ſuppoſed, from «he 
few ſigus of vicinity of land that we had ſeen, 
that we were not within ſome thouſand leagues 
of any. Since we left Sandwich Iflands, we 
had hardly beheld a bird, or auy other oceanic 
animal. e 9 
On the iſt of March, we had! a calm day, 
| whith was ſucceeded by a wind from the north, 
with which we ſtood to the eaſt, intending to | 
make land. We ought to have been near it, | 
according to the charts. Such moderate and | 
mild weather appeared to us extraordinary, when | 
we were ſo far north, and ſo near an extenſive | 
continent, at this time of the year. The ſea- 
1 muſt have been remarkably mild, for Sir | 
rancis Drake met with very ſevere cold in this 
latitude, even in the month of June“. Vit- | 
tano, indeed, who was in the ſame. part of the | 
world, in the depth of winter, hardly takes no- | 
tice of the cold, and mentions a ridge of ſnowy 
moutains, on this coaſt, as ſomething extraor- 
dinary f. „ 
It is a fingular circumſtance, that we ſhould 
meet with ſo few birds, compared to thoſe we 
ſaw in the ſame latitudes, to the ſouth 85 
| | a 
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hne. This muſt either proceed from a ſcarcity 
of them, or from a deficiency of reſting · places. 
Hence it may be concluded, that in the ſouth- 
ern hemiſphere, beyond 40%, the ſpecies are 
much more numerous, — the iſlands more 
ptiſully ſcattered, than any where-near- that 
were N the coaſt of California — 


25 On the- morning. of the ad, during a calm, 
part of the ſea appeared to be covered with a2 
kind of ſlime, and ſome ſmall ſea animals were 
ſeen ſwimming about. Thoſe which were moſt 
tonſpicuous, were of the gelatinous kind, ale. 
moſt globular; a ſmaller ſort had A white or 
ſuining appearance, and were in great abun- 
dance; - Some of ihk latter were put into a glaſs 
cop, with ſome ſalt water; and when in a prone. 
btuation, they appeared ae {mall ſcales or pieces 
of Glo er. 

Wen they from — which they, did wich- 
equal. eaſe. in various directions, they emitted 
the brighteſt colours of the-mgſt- valuable gems, 
according to their poſition reſpecting the light, . 
Ar one time they appeared pellucid, at another, 
diſplaying the various tints of blue, from à ſap- 
Phirine to a violet, mixed with a kind of ruby, 
and glowing with ſufficient ſtrength to illumi- 
nate the glaſs and water. When the veſſel was 
held to the ſtrongeſt light, the tints appeared 
moſt vivid; but — vaniſhed when the ani- 
mals ſubſided to the bottom, and they had then 
a browniſh appearance, By candle-light, the 
colour was, principally, à beautiful pale green, 
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with a kind of burniſhed gloſbg and, in thi - 


dark, it faintly exhibited a glowing fire. 


They are a new ſpecies of oniſcus, and were 
called, by Mr Anderſon; oniſcut:fulgens; being 


ſuppoſed to be an animal that contributes to 


that lucid appearance, often obſerved at ſea, in 


the night. 'Twe- large birds ſettled; this day, 


on the water, near the ſhip. One was the pro. 


cellaria maxima ;: and the other, of little more 
than half the magnitude of the former, appears 


ed to be of the albatrofr: kind It was larger 
than a ſea-gull, but reſembled it in other re- 


ſprcts. About noon, on the 6th, ve beheld 
two ſeals,” and ſeveral whales; and early the 
next morning, the long expected coaſt of New. 
Albion“ was ſeen, at the diſtance of ten or twelve 
leagues, extending from-north-eaſt to ſouth eaſt, 
At noon, we were in the latitude wn 449 33 


north, and in the longitude of 2359 20“ ealt; 


and the land about eight leagues diſtant. 


We had now fſeventy-three fathoms water; 


over a muddy bottom, and found ninety fathoms 
about a league farther off. The land, which 
was of a moderate height, appeared to be di- 
verſified with hills and valies, and principally 


covered with wood. No very ſtriking object, 
however, preſented itſelf, except an high hill, 


with a flat ſummit, which bore eaſt from us at 
noon. The land formed a point at the north- 


ern extreme, which Captain Cook named Cape 


Foul. æueuther, from the r dad weather 
we afterwards met with. 


- 
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After variable light airs and calms, zt eight 
o' clock in, the evening of the th, a breeze 
ſprung up at ſouth-weſt. We ſtood to the 
north-weſt, under an -eafy ſail, intending to 
range Hong the - coaſt at day-light. But, the 
next morning, at four, the wind having ſhifted 
to north-weft, it blew in ſqualls, with van. 
Till near ten o' clock, our courſe was north-eaſt; 
but not being able to make any progreſs on this 
tack, and ſeeing nothing that had the appear - 
ance of an harbour, ve tacked, and ſtood off 
ſouth-weſt, Cape Foul- weather, at this time, 
bore north-eaſt by north, diſtant about eight 
leagues. 5 | 

In the evening of the 8th, the wind veered to 
the north-weſt, with ſqualls, hail, and "fleet; - 
and, the weather being hazy and thick, we ſtood 
out to ſea till about noon the next day, when we 
Rood in again for the land, which we ſaw at 
two in the afternoon, bearing <a{t-north-caſt. 
in the evening, the wind veered more to the 
weſt, andthe weather grew worſe, which 'obli- 
ged us to tack and ſtand off till about four the 
next morning, when we ftood in again. In the 
afternoon,” at four, we diſcovered the land, 
which, at fix, was about eight leagues diſtant. 
Here we tacked, and founded, but could not 
reach the ground with a line of one hundred 
and fixty fathoms. We ſtood off till near mid- 
night, and then ſtood in again. At half paſt 
fix, the next morning; we were about three 
leagues from the land. Seeing nothing like a 
harbour, and the weather continuing unſettled, 
Vol. II. * 4 We 
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ve tacked and ſtretched off ſouth-weſt, having 
then Hifty-five fathoms water. 


The land which we approached, when = 


tacked, is moderately high, but, in many places, 
it riſes till higher within. -.It is diverſified with 
hills and riſing grounds, many of which are co- 
vered with tall ſtraight trees; and others, which 
were not ſo high, grew in ſpots, like clumps or 
coppices z but the ſpaces between, and the ſides 
of the riſing grounds, were clear. 8 
Though, perhaps, as a ſummer proſpeR, this 
might be very agreeable, yet, at this ſeaſon, it 


had an ; uncomfortable appearance, the bare 


grounds along the coaſt being covered with 
ſnow, which . ſeemed to lie in abundance be- 
tween the hills and rifing grounds; and in ma- 
ny places, towards the ſea, had, at a diſtance, 
the appearance of white cliffs. On the riſing 
ounds,. the ſnow was thinner ſpread; and 
|: inland, . there ſeemed to be none at 
all. Hence it. might, perhaps, be concluded, 
.that the ſnow which we had ſeen towards the 
ſea, had fallen the preceding night; which was, 
indeed, the coldeſt we had experienced ſince 
our acrival on that coaſt; and a kind of leet 
ſometimes fell. 
The coaſt appeared N ſtrajght in every 
part, not having any opening or inlet, and ter- 


minated in a kind of white ſandy beach; tho 


it was imagined by ſome on board, that ſuch ap- 
pearance was owing to the ſhow. Each extreme 
of the land ſhot out intoa point; the northern 
one was that which we had [cen on the 9th, and 
therefore 


— 


| 
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therefore Captain Copk called it Cape Perpetua: - 
Its latitude is 44® 0 6“ north, and its lon- 
gitude 235 "52 cat. The ſouthern extreme 
he Foo named 2 4 Gregory, It lies 
in = 270 bo — 4 "and in the longitude 
of 23 Mie int is rendered re- 
alk LI Us a8 land of it rifing immediately 
from the ſea, to a tolerabie hei nt, and that on 
each ſide of it is very low. We ftood off till 
almoſt one in the afternoon, thy then tacked 
and ſtood in, hoping, in the night, to have the 
| wind off from the ail. "We were, however, 
: miſtaken, for, at five o'clock, it veered to the 
N weſt and ſouth-weſt,” which. induced. us once. 
ü more to ſtand out to ſeas" 
1 Cape Perpetua now bore ori by MPO 
4 and 15 fartheſt land to the ſouth of Cape — 
gory, bore ſouth by eaſt, diſtant about ten or 
twelve leagues. Its latitade will therefore be 
43 10 and its longitude 23559 55 eaſt. This 
2 nearly the ſituation of Cape Blanco, diſcover« 
ed the 19th of January, 1603, by Martine d' 
Aguilar. It is remarkable that, im this very 
latitude, Geographers have placed a large en- 


4 trance or ſtrait, afcribing the diſcovery- of it 

to the fame navigator; whereas nothing more 
7 is mentioned in his voyage, than his having 
5 diſcovered a large river in this ſituation, 'which 


he would have enteyed, but was hindered by the - 
b. currents. 
The wind was now very unlettled, and blew 
1 in ſqualls, with ſnow ſhowers. At midnight, 
4 it ſhifted. to | weſt-north-wett, and preſently in- 
1 2 creaſed 


| \ | | 
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creaſed:to a very hard gale, with heavy ſqualls, 
and fleet, or ſnow, We had not a choice now, 
but wexe obliged to firetch. to the ſouth- ward, 
to get clear of the coaſt. This was done under 
more ſaib than the ſhips could bear with ſafety, 
but it was be 12 jay . to avoid the more 
imminent danger of 


land. The wind 
weſt. Storms, breezes, and calms, alternately. 


ſucceeded each other, till the morning. of the 


Ziſt, when a breeze ſprun - ob ſouth» weſt. 
This being accompanied with fair 


ſtcered north-eaſterly, hoping, to fall in with 


the land, beyond where. we had been toſſed a- 


bout for the preceding fortnight. In the even- 


ing, the wind ſhifted to the weſt - ward, and the 
next morning, about eight o'clock, we beheld 


the land at the diſtance of about nine leagues. 


Our latitude was now. 47 5“ north, and our 
longitude 2359 10. eaſt. We ſtood to the north, 


with a ſine breeze, till near ſeven in the even- 


ing, when we tacked, in order to wait for day - 
light. We were now. in forty-cight fathoms 


water, and four leagues from the land, extend- 
ing from north to ſouth-eaſt 3, and a ſmall round 


hill; which we ſuppoſed to be an ifland, bore 


north three quarters eaſt;. at the diſtance of a 


bout ſix or ſeven leagues. It ſeemed to be of 2 
tolerable height, and could but juſt be ſeen from 


There appeared to be 2 ſmall opening * 


- 


minent danger of being forced on ſhore. This 
gale ababed at eight o elock in the morning of 
the 13th, and then we ſtood in again for the 

The wind remained at weſt and north- 


weather, we 
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this ſuppoſed iſland, and the northern extreme 
of. the land; ve therefore entertained ſome 
hopes of finding an harbour; but theſe hopes 
dually vaniſhed as we drew nearer;. and, at 


| length, we were almoſt convinced, that the o- 


pening was clofed by low land. The Commo- 
dore, for this reafon, named the point of land 
to the north of it, Cape Flartery. Its latitude is 
48% 15 north, and its longitude 2352 3“ caſt, 
All the land upon this part of the coaſt, is of. 
2 pretty. equal height, is principally covered with 
wood, and has a very fertile appearance. In. 
this very latitude, Geographers have placed the 
pretended ſtrait of Juan de Fuca, But nothing of 
that kind preſented itſelf: to our view, nor is it 
probable that any. ſuch thing ever exiſted. We 
ſtood to the ſouth- ward till mid-night, and then 
tacked, and, with a gentle breeze at ſouth - weſt, 
ſteered to the north-weſt, intending, at day- 
light, to ſtand in for the land. But, . before 
that time, we had a very hard gale, with rain, 
right on ſhore; inſtead, therefore, of running 
in for the land, we endeavoured to get an offing, 
or, at leaſt, to preſerve that which we had al- 
ready got. The ſouth - weſt wind, however, did 
not continue long, for it vecres 8 to the 
weſt. before night. 

Thus were we perpetually encountering with 
ſtrong weſt and north-weſt winds, In an even- 
ing, the wind would ſometimes become modes» 
rate, and veer ſouth- ward; but this was a certain 
prelude to à ſtorm, which blew the hardeſt at 
ſouth · ſouth · eaſt, and was generally accompanied 
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with rain and fleet. In the courſe of fix hours, 


it was uſually ſucceeded by a gale from the north 
weſt, which introduced fair weather. About 


nine o'clock in the morning, of Sunday the 29th, 


we again ſaw the land, the neareſt part about 
ſix leagues diſtant. We were now in the lati. 
tade of 499 '29/ north, and in the 1 8 of 
2329 29 eaſt. 


The face of the country was very different 


from that of the parts which we had before 
ſeen; numbers of lofty mountains preſented 
themfſęlves to our view, whoſe ſummits were co- 


vered with ſnow. The rvallies between them, 


and the land towards the coaſt, were covered 
with high ſtraight trees, that appeared like a 
vaſt foreſt. A low point was formed, at the 
ſouth- euſt extreme of the land, off which are ſe- 
veral breakers, occaſioned by ſome ſunken rocks. 
It was therefore called Point Breakers. Its lati- 
tude is 4915“ north, and its longitude 2339 


20' eaſt. The latitude of the other extreme is 


about 50%, and the longitude 232% This laſt 


was named Woody Point. It is high land, and 


projects to the ſouth-weſt. 

Between theſe two points, alarge bay is forms 
ed, which the Commodore called Hepe Bay; 
boping, as he ſaid, to find in it a good. har- 
bour; and the event proved that he was not 
miſtaken. As we approached the coaſt, we ſaw 
the appearance of two inlets; one of which was 
in the north-weſt, and the other in the north- 
eaſt corner of the bay. We bore up for the 
latter, and paſſed ſome breakers * 
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'from the ſhore. - Half a league without them, 
ve had nineteen and twenty fathoms water; but, 
after we had paſſed them the depth increaſed to 
fifty fathoms; and farther in, the ground was 
unfathomable with the greateſt length of line. 
Though appearances were in our favour, we 
were not yet certain that there were any inlets; 
but, being in a deep bay, Captain Cock reſolv- 
ed to anchor, in order to endeavour to get ſome 
water which we began to be much in need of. 
| As we advanced, however, the exiſtence of the 
inlet no longer remained doubtful. . About five 
o'clock, when-we reached the weſt point of it, 
we were becalmed for ſome time. In this ſitu- 
ation, the Commodore ordered all the boats to 
be hoiſted. out, in order to tow the ſhips in. 
Preſently a freſh breeze ſprung up at north- weſt, 
with which we ſtretched up into an arm of the 
inlet, which ran in to the north-eaſt, Here we 
were again becalmed, and found it neceſſary to 
anchor in eighty- five fathoms water, and ſo near 
the land as to be able to reach it with a hauſer. 
The Diſcovery was becalmed before ſhe got 
within the arm, where ſhe anchored in ſeventy 
fathoms water. 
As ſoon as we approached the inlet, we per- 
ceived the coaſt to be inhabited; and three ca- 
noes came off to the ſhjp, at the place where 
we were firſt becalmed; in one of which were 
two men, in another ſix, and in the other ten. 
Advancing pretty near us, a perſon ſtood up in 
one of the two laſt, and ſpoke for a conſiderable 
bay inviting us, as we ſuppoſed by his — 
tures, 
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tures, to go aſhore; and, at the ſame time, 
continued ſtrewing handfuls of feathers towards 
us. Some of his companions alſo threw a red 
powder in the ſame manner, 

The perſon who was the orator upon this oo- 
caſion, was clothed with the ſkin of ſome ani- 
mal, and held ſomething in each hand which 
rattled as hethook it. At length, grown weary 
with his repeated exhortations, of which we 
could not comprehend a word, he became quiet; 
and the others, in their turn, had ſomething 
to ſay to us; but their ſpeeches were neither ſo 
long, nor ſo vehement as that of the other. The 
Hair of two or three of theſe people was ſtrewed 
over with ſmall white feathers; and that of o- 
thers, with large ones, ſtuek into different parts. 

The tumultuous noiſe. having ceaſed, they 
hy at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhip, conver- 
fing together with much eaſe and compoſure, 
without ſhewing the leaſt diftruſt or ſurpriſe. 
Some of them roſe, occaſionally, and ſaid fome- 
thing aloud, after the manner of their firſt ha- 
rangues; and one, in particular, ſung a moft 
agreeable air, accompanied with a great degree 

of melody and ſoftneſs; the word haela being 
frequently repeated as the burden of the ſong. 
A breeze ſpringing up ſoon after, brought us 
cloſer to the hore, when the canoes began to 
vifit us in great numbers; having had, at one 
time, no lefs than thirty-two of them about the 
ſhip, containing from three to ſeven or eight 
perſons each, and of both ſexes. Several of 
theſe alſo ſtood up and ſpake aloud, wag the 
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A Voyage to the Porific Denn. 17 
Fame geftnres as our -firſt viſitors. One canoe 
particularly attracted our obſervation, by a pe- 
culiar head, which had à bird's eye, und an e- 
normous large beak, painted on it. The 42k) 
fon who was in it, and who appeared to be a 
chief, was equally remarkable for his ſingular 
appearance ; having a large quantity of feathers 
hanging from his head, and being painted or 
ſmeared in a very extraordinary manner. In 
his hand he had a car ved bird of wood, of the 
ſize of a pigeon, with which he often ractled, 
like thie perſon before- mentioned, and was e- 
qually vociferovs in his harangue, which was 
accompanied with many exprefiive geſtures. 
Though eur viſitors were fo peaceable, that 
they could not be ſuſpected of any hoſtile in- 
tention, not any of them could be prevailed up- 
on to come on board. They were very ready, 
however, to part with any thing they had, and 
received whatever we offered them in exchange 
but were more ſolicitous after iron, than any o 
our other articles of commerce; appearing to 
be no ſtrangers tothe'uſe of that valuable metal. 
We were followed by many of the canoes, 
to our anclibring-pltace'; and a group, conſiſt- 
ing of about ten or a dozen of them, continu- 
ed along- ſide the Reſolution the greateſt part of 
the night. Hence we flattered ourſelves, chat 
ve were ſo comfortably ſituated, as to be able 
to get all our wants fupplied, and forget the de- 
hys nnd hardfhips we had experienced, in als, 
moſt a conſtant fucreſſion of adverſe winds an 
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tempeſtuous weather, ever ſince our arrival uP- 


on this coaſt. 

Having happily 691 ſuch excollint ſhelter 
A for our ſhips, in an inlet,whoſe coaſts appeared 
to be inhabited by an, inoffenſive race of people, 
we loſt no time, after coming to anchor, in 
ſearching for a commodious harbour, Where we 
might be ſtationed during our continuance in 
the Sound. Upon this ſervice, .Captain Cook 
ſent three armed boats, under the command of 
Mr King; and went himſelf, in a ſmall boat, on 
the ſame buſineſs. He had -no difficulty in 
finding what he wanted; far on the north-weſt 
of the arm, and at a ſmall diſtance from the 
ſhips, he found a convenient ſnug cove, per- 
fectly adapted to our purpoſe. Mr King was 
alſo ſuccefoful, and found a ſtill better harbour, 
lying on the north-weſt fide. of the land. It 
would, however, have required more time to 
take the ſhips thither, than to the cove where 
the Captain had been; therefore his choice was 
determined in favour of the latter ſituation. But, 
apprebending that we could not tranſport our 
ſhips to it, and moor them properly, before 
night had overtaken us, he thought it prudent 
to continue where we were till the next mort- 


gy of canoes, filled with the inhabitants, 
were about the ſhips the whole day; and a re- 
ciprocal trade was commenced between us, which 
vas conducted with the ſtricteſt harmony and 
integrity on both ſides. Their articles of com- 
ere Were the Eins of rate ee ed 
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# bears, ſea-otters, wolves, foxes, deer, racoons, 


martins, and pole- cats. They alſo produced-_ 
garments made of ſkins ; and another kind of- 
clothing, fabricated from the bark of à tree, 
or a plant reſembling hemp. Beſides theſe ar- 


ticles, they had bows, -AXTOWS, and ſpears ; fiſhe- 


hooks, and various kinds of inſtruments ; wood". 
en vizors, repreſenting- horrid figures z-a fort- | 
of woollen ſtuff; carved work; beads; and red 
ochre : alſo ſeyeral little ornaments of thin braſs- 
and iron, reſembling. an borſe-ſhoe, which they, 
wear pendant at their noſes: They. had like 
wiſe ſeveral pieces of iron fixed to handles, 
ſomewhat reſembling chifſels. From their be- 
ing in poſſeſſion. of theſe metals, it was natural 


for us to infer, that they muſt either have been 


viſited before by perſons of ſome civilized na- 


tion, or had connections with thoſe on their 


own continent, who had ſome communication 
with them. | BER G4 % e 
Among all the articles, however, which they 
expoſed to ſale, the moſt extraordinary were 
human ſkulls, and hands, with ſome of the 
fleih remaining ou them, which they acknow- 
ledged they had been feeding on; and ſome of 
them, indeed, bore evident marks of their ha- 
ving been upon the fire. From this cireum- 
ſtance, it was but too apparent, that the horrid 
actice of devouring their enemies, is practiſed 
ere, as much as at New-Zealand, and other 
South-ſea iflands. For the various articles theß 
brought, they received in exchange, knives, chiſ- 


ſels, nails, os; buttons, pieces of 
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iron and tin, or any kind. of metal. 'They bad 
not much inclinatiom for glaſs · beada, and rejecs. 
ted every kind af cloth. 

The next day was employed in hauling our, 
| thips i into the-cove, where they were: moored. 


We found, on heaving up the anchor, not- 
withſtanding the- great depth of water, that: 
roc ks were at the bottom. Theſe: had greatly, 
injured the cable, as well as the hauſers, that 
were carried out to warp: the ſhip into the-cove z, 
conſequently. the hole bottom was ſtre wed with 
rocks. The. ſlup was now become veryleaky in 
ber upper works; the carpenters were there». 
| fore orderech to caulle. her, and to repair any o- 
ther defetts they might diſcovery T 
In the covrle of this day (the 31it of March} 
the news of our arrival brought vaſt numbers 
af the natives about our ſhips, At one time 
we counted above: 3. hundred canoes, each of 
which, on an average, had five people en board; 
few containing lets: than three; many. having, 
ſeven, eight, oy nine; and one was manned. 
with ſevonteen. Many of theſr were new: vi- 
ficors, which we: diicovered by their - orations 
and ceremonjes hen they approached i rhe ſhips. 
If they, at firſt, had apprebended. that we 
meant to be hoſtile, their frars were now re- 
moved; for they ventured on board the ſhips, 
and mixed with our people with the utmoſt free- 
dom and familiarity. We diſcaovered, however, . 
hy this-intercourſe, that.they were as fand of: pil- 
fering as any we had met with during our voyage: 
and they were. nuch more. milchievous than a- 
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ny of the other thieves we had. found.; for, ha- 
ving (harp, inſtruments in their pofleſlion, they 
could, the inſtant. that our backs Nee turned, 
cut a hook. from a- tackle, or a piece of iron 
from a rope. 1 
Beſides other articles, we loſt ſeveral hocks- 
in this manner, one of which weighed. between 
twenty. and thirty pounds. "They; tripped. cus 
boats of every mortel of iron that was worth 
taking away, though ſome of our men were 
always left in them as a. guard. They were, 
indeed, ſo dexterous in effecting their purpoſes, 
that one fellow would contrive to amuſe our” 
people at one end of the boat, while another 
was foreing. off. the iron- work at the other. If 
an article that had been ſtolen, was immediately 


miſſed, the thief was eaſily detected, as they were 


fond of impraching each ather, But the, prize 
was always reluctantly given up by the guilty- 
perſon; and fometimes-compuiſive means. were 
obliged to be exerciſed for that purpoſe. 

Oar thips being. fately. 8 we proceed 
ed, the next day, to other: neceſſary buſineſs,. 


The obſervatories. were taken aſhore, and placed - 


upon a rock on one ſide of the cove, not far 
from the Reſolution. A party of men was, ore 
dered to eut wood, and clear a. place for water- 
ing. Having plenty of pine-trees here, others 
were employed in brewing. ſpruce-becr. The 
forge. was alſo erected. to make the: neceſlary- 
jron- work for repairing the fore-maſt; which- 
tad one of the bibs defectixe, and was. other- 
wile. incomplete. . f 

_ | We- 
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We were daily viſited by a conſiderable num- 


ber of the natives; and, among them, we fre- 
quently ſaw new faces. They had a ſingular 


mode of introducing themſelves on their firſt 
appearance. They paddled, with their utmoſt 
ſtrength and activity, round both the ſhips; a 
chief, all this time, ſtanding up with a ſpear in 
his hand, and ſpeaking, or-rather- bawling,. moſt 
vociferouſly. | 

Sometimes the face of this orator: was cover- 
ed with a-maſt, repreſenting either a' human 
eountenance, or that of ſome other animal; 
and, inſtead of a ſpear, he had à kind of a 
rattle in his hand. Having made this ceremo- 


nious circuit round the ſhip, they would come 


along-ſide,. and then begin to traffic with us; 


Frequently, indeed, they would firſt entertain 


us with a fong, in which their whole company 


| Joined, and 1 a very agreeable harmony. 
e viſits, our principal care was ak 


During. the 
guard againſt their thievery. 


We had, however, in the beging of the jth 
of April, a very ſerious alarm. Our party, who 
were employed on ſhore in cutting wood and 


filling water, obſerved, that the natives, in all 


quarters, were arming themſelves in the beſt 
manner they were able; and that thoſe who had 


not proper weapons, were colleQing ſticks and 


ſtones. Hearing this, we thought it necefiary 


to arm alſo; but, being reſolved to act upon the 


defenſive, the Commodore ordered all our work- 


men to repair to. the rock, on which our obſer- 
vatories had been placed, leaving the ſuppoſed 
enemy 
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enemy in poſſeſſion of the ground where they 
5 had aſſembled, Which was within about a hun- 
| dred yards of the Reſolution's ſtern. 
Our danger, however, was only imaginary; 
for theſe hoſtile preparations were directed a- 
gainſt a body of their own, countrymen, who- 
were advancing. to attack them. Our friends 
of the Sound, perceiving our apprehenfions, ex- 
erted their beſt endeavours to convince us that 
this was really the caſe. We ſaw they had peo» 
ple look ing out, on both ſides of the cove, and 
canoes were frequently diſpatched between them 
and the main body. The. adverſe party, on 
board.of about a dozen large canoes, at length 
drew up in line of battle, off the ſouth-point 
of the cove, a negociation for the reſtoration of 
peace having been commenced. In conducting 
the treaty, ſeveral people in canoes paſſed between 
the two parties, and ſome debates enſued. At 
length the matter in diſpute appeared to be ad- 
Juſted 3 but the ſtrangers were not permitted to 
approach the ſhips, nor to have any intercourſe 
or dealings with us. I ricing "Þ APR 
; We were probably the occaſion of the quar- 
rel; the ſtrangers, perhaps, infiſting on having 
a right of ſharing in the advantages of a trade 
with us; and our. firſt friends reſolving to en- 
groſs us entirely to themſelves. We were con- 
vinced of this on many other occaſions; nay, 
even among thoſe who lived in the Sound, the 
weaker were often obliged: to ſubmit to the 
Atronger party, and were plundered of every 
of 5 n Rx ll thing, 
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thing, without even attempting to make any re- 
fiſtence. 

In the allerwböt ve reſumed our wor, and, 
the next day, rigged the fore<maſt,. the head of 

which not being large enough for the cap, the 

carpenter was ordered to ſill up the vacant ſpace, 
In examining the ſtate of the maſt- head for this 
purpofe, both cheeks were difcevered” to be rot- 
ten; inſomuch that there was not a poflibiluy 
of repairing them. We were therefore obliged 
to get the-maſt out, and to Topply: it with new 
3 

Thus, when almoſt ready for ſeu, all our wet 
was to be done over. again, anil an additional re- 
pair was nece flary to be undertaken, which would 
require much time to be completed. It was, how- 
ever, fortunate, that theſe defects ſhould be dif 
covered, when we were {o-commoedioully ſituat- 
ed, as to be able fo procure the materials that 
were requiſite. For, in the cove where our ſhips 
lay, there were ſome ſmall ſeaſoned trees, per- 
fectly adapted for our purpoſe; and two new 
cheeks were immediately made from one of theſe. 
In the morning of the h of April, having got 
the ſore-maſt out, we hauled it aſhore, and the 
carpenters were fet to work upon it. Some of 
dur lower ſtanding rigging being much decay- 
ed, the Commodore embraced the opportunity, 
while the fore:maſt was repairing, of ordering 
a new {et of 'mam-rigging to be fired, and ihe 
f fore-rigging to be improved. * 

From our putting 1 Sound, tilhthe 7th 
of: April, the u. cather * remarkably fine; 


but, s 
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but, in the morning of the' 8th, the wind blew 
freſh at ſouth-eaſt, ac nied with hazy: wea- 
ther and rain; it incre in the afternoon, 
amd in the evening it blew extremely hard. It 
came in heavy ſqualls, right into the coue, from 
over the high land on the appofite ſhore; and, 
though the ſhips were well moored, they were 
in a dang | 511% bot 


ſituation. 911 £304 1595 | 

Though theſe tempeſtuous blafts ſucceeded 
each other quickly, they were of ſhort durati- 
on, and, in the intervals, we had a perfect calm. 
Another misfortune now befel us. On board 
the Reſolution, the miæen Was the onby maſh 
that now remained rigged, with its gop- maſt up 
The former was too defeRive to ſupport the 
latter during theſe ſqualls, and gave way av the 
head, under the rigging! The gale abated a- 
bout eight ' o'clock; but the vin continutd, 
Amoſt without! intermiſlien;; for Heveral days; 
during which time, 2 tent was erecbed over” the 
ore · maſt; that the 'cwpenters mighe be enabled 
to proceed-in their labours with ſome deve o 
coHven jenes nog yon blog 1907 
Phe natives were nat diſcouraged;; by chis 
bad weather, from tnaking us day vis and; 
in our ſiruarioh fuctuvilies were very aeceptable 
to us,. They ſrequenwiy brought us 1 ſuppty of 
Shy when we wererumablerta catch any with v 
book and ling; aud we had not à convenient | 
Nlace de draw a net. The they brought us 

were fawall-cod; anda ſmall kind of bream, on 
fardine. On the 11 the mein rigging was fixed 


and got over head, notwithſtanding the rainy 
Vos. II. 


weather; 
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weather ; and, the''next day, we took down 

the mizen-maſt, the head of which was ſo rot- 
ten, that it dropped off in the ſlings. | 
We received a viſit, in the evening, from a 
tribe of natives whom we had not ſeen before; 
and who, in general, made a better appearance 
than our old friends. The Commodore con- 
ducted them into the cabin, but there was not 
an object that demanded their attention; all 
our novelties; were looked on with indifference, 
except by a very few, Who ſhewed a certain de- 
gree of curioſity. The next day, a party of our 
men went into the-woods,:and cut down a tree, 
olf which a mizem-maſt was to be made. The 
day after it as conveyed to the place where the 
carpenters were at Work upon the fore maſt. 
The wind, in the evening, veered to the ſouth- 
eaſt, and blew a very hard gale, attended with 
rain, till eight O'clock the next morning; at 
. which time it abated, and veered again tothe welt. 
The ſt being now finiſhed, we hauled 
it but, on account of the bad wea- 
ther, could not get it in till the afternoon. We 
were expeditious in rigging it, while the car- 
penters were emplayed on the migen · maſt on 
ſhore. On the 16th, when they had made con- 
fiderable progreſs in it, they diſcovered: that the 
tree on which they were at; work, was wounded, 
owing, it was imagined, to ſome accident in cut- 
ting it don. It therefore became neceſſary to 
procure another tree out of the woods, on which 
occaſion, all. hands were employed above half a 
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During theſe operations, many of the natives 
were about the ſhips, gazing on with an expreſ- 
five ſurpriſe, which, from their general innat- - 
tention, we did not expect. A party of ſtran- 
gers, in ſeven or eight candes, came into the 


cove on the 18th, and after looking at us for 


ſome time, retired. We apprehended that our 
old friends, who, at this time, were more nu- 
merous about us than our new viſitors, would 
not ſuffer them to have any dealings with us. 
It was evident, indeed, that the neighbouring 
inhabitants engroſſed us entirely to themſelves 7 - 
and that they carried on a traffic with more diſ- 
tant tribes, in thoſe articles they had received 
from us: for they frequently diſappeared for 
four or ive days together, and returned with 
freſh cargoes of curloſities and feines: 
Such of the natives as viſited us daily, were 
the moſt beneficial to us y for, after diſpoſing of 
their trifles, they employed themſelves in | fiſh- 
ing, and we always partook of what they caught. 
We alſo procured from them à conſiderable 
quantity of good anima} ol which they brought _ 
to us in bladders; © Some, indeed; attempted to 
cheat us, by mixing water wich the oil; and, 
once or twice, they fo farimpoled upon us, as 
to filt their bladders with water only. But, it 
CO for usꝰto — — 2 | 
n ſuffer them to produce a quarrel; for our: 
artieles of 1 trifles, and 
found it-difleuit to produte a conſtant ſupply 
oven of theſe! Beade, ud ſurh like toys, of 
which we had ſome remaining, were not bighly 
cad 7 Aa- Cafes c{tmated. 
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eſtimated. Metal was | demanded by. 
our viſitors z and-braſs had now ſupplanted iron, 
being fought after, with fuch eagerneſs, that 
before we left the Sound, hardly a bit of-it was 
to be found in the ſhips, except what conſti- 
tuted a part of our neceflary inſtruments. Suits. 
of cloaths were ſtripped of their buttons; bu- 

reaus of their furniture; kettles, caniſters, and 
candlefticks, all went to rack; ſo that our A- 
merican friends procured from us a greater va- 
riety of things, than any other nation we had 
viſited. 

Having had a fortnight's bad weather, Sun 
day the igth being a fair day, we embraced the 
opportunity ef getting up the top-maſts and 
yards, and of fixing up the rigging. Moſt of 
our heavy work being now finithed, the Com- 
modore ſet out the next morning to ſurvey tho 
Sound; and going firſt to the weſt point, he 
diſcovered a large village, and, before it, à very 
ſnug harbour, with from nine to four kachoms 
Water. 4404 ent 

The inhabitants of this: en 4 were 
numercus, many of-whom the Commodere was 
no ſtranger to, received him with great courteſy, 
every one preſſing him to enter his apartment z 
for ſeveral families have habitations under the 
ſame roof. He politely accepted the . 
and the hoſpitahle friends whom he Amed, 1e. 
ified every m — and reſpect. 
Women were employed, in maty of theſe 
habitations, in makkng- dreſſes of: he bark ot 

plats — mentioned, and caccuied —_— Yor 
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fineſs, much like the inhabitants of New-Zea- 
land. Others were buſy in opening ſardines. . 
large ſhoals of Which we have ſcen brought on 
ſhore, and meaſured out to feveralpeople, who 
carried them home, where they. performed the 
opera: ion of curing them, which is done by 
ſmoke-· drying them They are hung upon ſmall 
rods ; at firſt, about a foot over the fire ; they 
are then removed higher and higher, to make 
room for others. When dried, they are cloſe- 
ly packed in bales, and the bales covered with 
mats, Thus they are preſerved till they are 
wanted; and they are not unpleaſant food, 
They alſo cure cod and other large fiſh in the 
fame manner; but theſe are ſometimes dried 
in the open air. c | | 7 
Leaving this village, the Commedore pro- 
| eeeded up the welt ſide of the Sound. For near 
| three miles he ſaw ſeveral ſmall iſlands, ſo ſitu» 
ated as to form fome convenient harbours, the 
ö depths being from thirty to feven fathoms. _ A- 
| bout two leagues within the Sound, on the fame 
fide, an arm runs in the direction of . north» 
) north-weſt, and anothey in the ſame direction , 
, about two miles further. Rs 
; About a mile above the ſecond arm, he found. 
: 
, 
- 


the ruins of a village. The framings of the 
houſes remained ſtanding, but the boards or, 
roofs were taken away. Behind this deſerted 
village is a ſmall plain, covered with the largeſt 
8 that the Commodore had ever ſeen. 
his was indeed ſingular, as moſt of the 2-4 
EU A597 462575} hl; eee 
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vated ground on this fide of the Sound penn 


ed rather naked. | 


Paſſing from this place to the eaſt ſide of the 
Sound, Captain Cook found, what he had be- 
fore imagined, that it was an ifland under which 


the ſhips lay; and that many fmaller- ones lay 
ſcattered on the weſt. ſide of it. Upon the 


main land, oppoſite the north end of our iſland, 


the Commodore obſerved a village, and landed 
there; but he was not ſo politely received 


the inhabitants, as by thoſe of the other village 
he had vifited. 'Ihis.cold reception was occa- 
ſioned by one ſurly chief, who would not ſuffer. 
the Commodore to enter their houſes, but fol- 


lewed him wherever he went; making expreſſive 
ſigns that he was impatient for him to be gone 
Captain Cook attempted, but in vain, to ſooth 


him with preſents; for, though he did not re- 


faſe them, he continued the fame kind of be- 
baviour. But, notwithſtanding this treatment 
from the inhoſpitable chief, ſome of the young 
women expeditiouſly apparrelled themſelves in 


their beſt, aſſembled in a body, and gave us «. 


hearty welcome to the village, by joining in an 
agreeable ſong. Evening now drawing on, Cap- 
tain Cook proceeded for the ſhips round the 
north end of the Hand. 5 | ! 


Wen he returned on board, he was inform» - 


ed that, in his abſence, ſome ſtrangers, in two 
or three large canoes, had made-a viſit to the 
ſnips; from whom our people underſtood, by 
ſigns, that they had come. from+the-ſouth-ezfd 


They brought with them ſeveral garments, * 
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undd other articles, which they bartered for ſome. 
of ours. But the moſt remarkable circumſtance, 
vas, that two filver table-ſpoons were. purchaſed 
of them by our. people, which appeared to be, 
of Spaniſh manufacture. They were worn round 
the neck of one of theſe viſitors, by way of or- 


nament. 11 B64 4 1. 38% 448775 | (/ 
On the 24, the mizen-maſt was got in and 


rigged; and the carpenters ordered to make a. 
new fore-top-maſt, to replace that which had 
been carried a ay. A number of ſtrangers vi- 
ſited us about eight o'clock the next morning, 


in twelve or thirteen canoes. They came from 


the ſouth- ward ; and When they had turned 
the point of the cove, they drew up in a body, 
where they remained about half an hour, at 


the diſtance of two. hundred yards from the 


ſhips. We imagined, at firſt, they were afraid 
to approach; but in this we were miſtaken, for 
they were only making preparations for an in- 
troductory ceremony. 


” 
: 
2 = 


At length they advanced towards the ſhips, 


all ſtanding up in their canoes, and began to, 
ing. Some of their ſongs were ſlow and ſo- 


lemn, in which they were joined by the whole 
body z others were in quicker time, and their 
notes were regularly accompanied by the mo- 
tions of their hands, their paddles ing in 
concert on the ſides of the canoes; and they, 
at the ſame time, exhibited tte moſt expreſſive 


geſtures. They remained filent, for a few ſe- 
conds, after the concluſion of each ſong, 


and 
then 
— * 
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then began again, 
Word Bocce as à kind of chorus. 
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equently pronouncing. the 


Having thus fvoured us with aſpecimen of 


their muſic, with which we were highly enter- 
tained for Balf an hour, the came nearer the 
| — and battered with us. We now perceived 


at 7 of our old friends from the Sound 
mong them, who managed for the ſtran- 

gers in «the traffic between us and them. | 
Theſe viſitors being gone, the Captains Cook 


and Clerke went with two boats to the village 
at the weft- point, where Captain Cook had 
been two days before, and had obſerved that 
plenty wal preg was to be had near it; and it 


was nec to get a ſupply; of this, for the 
few remaining goats and ſheep which were ſtil 


on board. 7 experienced the fame welcome 
reception that Ca 
fore; and, ſoon after they were aſhore, the 


ptain Cook had met with be- 


Commodore ordered ſome of his people to be- 
gin cutting; not imagining that the natives 
would object to our furniſhing ourſelves with 
what could not be of any uſe to them, though 
eſſentially neceſſary for us. In this, however, 
he was miſtaken, for as ſoon as our men began 
cutting the graſs, ſome of the inhabitants would 


not permit them to proceed, ſaying, abe 
-which r that we muſt buy ir firſt, | 


The Commodore, at this time, was in one of 
the houſes; but, hearing of this, he repaired 
immediately to the field, where he found about 
a dozen chitmants of different parts of the grafy 
that grew on the -premiſes. The n 
0 treat 
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treated with them for it, and having complied 


with the terms of his purchaſe, thought we 
had now full liberty. to cut wherever we pleaſed. 
Here he. was again miſtaken ; for he had ſo li- 
berally paid the firſt pretended proprietors, that 
freſh demands were made from others; ſo that 
it almoſt appeared that every ſingle blade of 
graſs had. a ſeparate. owner; and fo many of 
them were to be ſatisfied, that his , pockets pre- 
ſently became empty. When they were, how- 
ever, convinced that he had nothing. more to 
give, they ceaſed to be .importunate, and we 
vere permitted to cut where we pleaſed, and as 
much as we.pleaſed. ö | d 
It is worthy of obſervation,. that we never 
met with any uncivilized nation, or tribe, who 
poſſeſſed ſuch ſtrift notions of their having an 
excluſive property in the produce of their coun- 
try, as the inhabitants of this Sound. They 
even wanted our people to pay for the wood. and 
water that were carried on board. Had Captain 
Cook been preſent when theſe demands were 
made, he would. doubtleſs have complied-with 
them; but our workmen thought differently, 
and paid little or no attention to ſuch claims. 
The natives thinking we were determined to 
pay nothing, at length ceaſed to apply. But 
they frequently took occaſion to remind us, that 
their eſteem for us had induced them to make 
us a preſent of wood and water. . 
While they remained at this village, Mr Web- 
ber, who attended the two Captains thither, 
made a drawing of every thing that was thought 
Vor. I. "© WH curious, 
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curious, both within doors and without. This 
he was well enabled to do, as he had an excel. 
- lent opportunity of inſpecting, narrowly, the 
conſtruction of their buildings, their furniture, 
and implements or utenſils, as well as the moſt 
ſtriking peculiarities of the modes of living of 
the inhabitants. Having, at length, completed 
all their operations at this village, the natives 
and the two Captains. took a friendly leave of 
each other, and we returned to the ſhips in the 
afternoon. The 23d, 24th, and 25th of April 
were employed in preparing to put to ſea; the 
fails were bent; the obſervatories and other ar- 
ticles removed from the ſhore; and both ſhips 
put into a proper condition for ſailing. 
Thus prepared, we intended to have put to 
fea on the morning of the 76th, but having both 
wind and tide againſt us, we were under a ne- 
. ceflity of waiting till noon; when a calm ſuc- 
. ceeded the ſouth-weſt wind, and the tide, at the 
fame time, turning in our favour, we towed the 
| ſhips out of the cove. We had variable airs and 
. calms till about four in the afternoon, when a 
breeze ſprung up, attended with thick hazy wea- 
ther: ; | 
The mercury in. the barometer ſunk- uncom- 
, monly low, and we had every appearance of an 
approaching ſtorm from the fourh-ward. In 
this fituation Captain Cook heſitated, for a ſhort 
time, (as night was then approaching) whether 
he ſhould ſail immediately, or ftay till the next 
morning. But his anxiety to proceed upon the 
voyage, and. the fear of loſing ſo good an op- 
| , portunily 
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pprtunity of getting out of the 8c und, operated 
more ſtrongly upon his mind than the appre- 
henſion of danger, and he reſolved to put to ſea. 

We were attended by the natives till we were 
almoſt out of the Sound ; ſome in their canoes, . 
and others on board the jos. One of the chiefs, 
who had particularly attached himſelf to the 
Commodore, was among the laſt who parted 
from us. The Commodore, a little time be- 
fore he went, made bim a ſmall preſent; for 
which he received, in return, a beaver-ſkin of 
a. much ſuperior valus. This occaſioned him 
to make ſome addition to his preſent, which 

pleaſed the chief ſo highly, that he preſented to 
the Commodore the beaver ſkin clock which 
| 5 * wore, and of which he was particularly, 
on 

Struck with this inſtance of generofity, and 
wihing him not to be a ſufferer by his grati- 
tude, Captain Cook inſiſted upon his acceptance 
of a new broad-ſword, with a braſs hilt, with. 
which he appeared greatly delighted. We were 
earneſtly importuned by the chief, and many of 
his countrymen, to pay them another viſit; 
who, by way of inducement, promiſed to pro- 
cure a large ſtock of ſkins. 

King George's Sound was the appellation: gi- 
ven by the Commodore to this inlet, on our firſt 
arrival; but he was afterwards informed that 
the natives called it Nootka. The- entrance is 
in the eaſt corner of Hope Bay; its latitude is 
_ 33 north, and its loagitude 233%, 1% caſt. 

eaſt <oak of that bay is covered a chain J 
Bb-2.- of. 
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of ' ſunken rocks; and, near the Sound, are 
fome iſlands and rocks above water. We enter 
the Sound between two rocky points, lying eaſt- 
ſouth. eaſt, and weſt-· north. weſt from each other, 
diſtant about four miles. The Sound widens- 
within theſe paints, and extends in to the north- 
ward at leaſt four leagues. | 
A number of iſlands, of various ſizes appear 


in the middle of the Sound. The depth of 


water, not only in the middle of the Sound, 
but. alſo claſe to fome. parts of. its ſhore, is from: 
farty-ſeven to ninety. fathoms, or more. Within 
its circuit, the harbours and anchoring- places are 
numerous. The cove, where our {hips anchor- 
ed, is on the-eaft: fide of the Sound, and alſo 


on the eaſt of the largeſt iſtand. Is; indeed, 


covered from the.ſea, which is its. principal re- 
commendation, for it is expofed to the fouth- 
eaſt wind, which ſometimes blows with great” 


violence, and makes great. devaſtion, as was: 


but too apparent in many places. 


Upon the ſea-coaſt-the land. is talerably hi oh! 


and level; but, within the Hound, it-rifes into 
ſeep hills, which have“ an unifarm appearance, 
ending in roundiſir tops, with ſharp ridges on 
their ſides. Many of theſe hills are high, and 
others are covered to their tops with the- hick- 
eſt woods, Some bare ſpots are to be ſeen om 


the ſides of ſome of the hills, but they are not- 


numerous, though they ſufficiently ſhew the ge- 
neral rocky diſpoſition of theſe hills. They have, 
indeed, no ſoil upon them, except what has been. 
8 from rotten. moſſes and trees, . 0 
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depth of about two feet. Their foundations are, 
indeed, nothing more than ſtupenduous rocks 
which are of a grey or whitiſh caſtwhen expoſ- 
ed to the weather; but, when broken, are of 
a blueiſh grey colour. The rocky ſhores conſiſt 
entirely of this; and the beaches of the little 
coves in the Sound are compoſed of fragments 
of it. 

During our ſtay the weather nearly corre - 
ſponded with that which we had ewpericnced- 
when we were off the coaſt. We had fine clear 
weather; if the wind was between north. and 


weſt; but if more to the ſouth-ward, hazy; ac- 


companied with rain. The climate appears to- 
be infinitely milder than that on the eaſt coaſt 
of America, under the ſame parallel of latitude. 
We perceived no froſt in any of the low ground; 


but, on the contrary, vegetation proceeded ve- 
ry briſkly, for we ſaw graſs, at this Nunn, up- 


wards of a foot long. 

The trees, of which the woods are principal 
ly compefed, are the Canadian pine, white cy- 
3 and two or three other ſorts of pine. 

he two firſt are in the greateſt abundance, and, 
at a diſtance, reſemble each other; though they 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed -on- a-nearer view, the- 
cypreſs being of-a paler green than the other. 
In general, the trees grow here with great vi- 


* r, and are of a large ſize. At this- early” 


ſon of the year, we ſaw but little variety of 
other vegetable productions. 
About the rocks, and borders of the woods, 


vee. ſaw ſome n plants, and raſpbery, 


currant. 
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currant, and gooſt. berry buſhes, all in a flou- 
riſhing ſtate, There were alſo a few black al- 
der- trees; a ſpecies of {ow-thiſtle z.fome crow's- 
foot with a fine crimſon flower, and two. torts 
of anthericum. We alſo met with ſome wild 
roſe-buſhes, Juſt budding ; ſome young. leeks,. 
a. {mall ſort of graſs, and ſome water-creſicz, 
beſides great abundance of andromeda. With- 
in the woods are · two ſorts of underwood ſhrubs, . 
unknown to us, and ſome moſſes and ferns. 
The ſeaſon of the year did not permit us to 
acquire much knowledge of the vegetables of 
this country; and it was impoſſible, from our ſi- 
tuation, to learn much about its animals. The 
want of water induced us to enter the Sound- 
ad firſt; and the accidents that happened there, 
though they obliged us to ſtay longer than we 
intended, were unfavourable to. our acquiring 
any knowledge of this kind. It was abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that every perſon ſhould be employ-- 
eil in forwarding the neceſſary buſineſs. of the 
thips; which was the principal object, as the 
ſeaſon was advancing, and the ſucceſs of the 
voyape depended upon their diligence in per- 
forming their feveral.taſks. Excurſions of any 
kind were, therefore, never attempted, 
Lying in a cove, on an iſland, all the animals 
that we ſay alive, were two or three racoons, 
martins, and ſquirreis: ſome of our people, in- 
deed, who landed on the continent, on the 
fouth-eaſt fide of the Sound, ſaw the prints of 
a bear's feet, not far from the ſhore. The on- 
Iy account, therefore, that we- can * | 
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the. quadrypeds, is taken from the ſkins which 
we purchaſed of the inhabitants; and theſe 
vere ſometimes fo murilated in the heads, tails, 
and paws, that we could not even gueſs to whit 
animals they belonged z though others were ei- 
ther ſo perfect, or-ſo well known, that they did 
not admit of a doubt about them. The moſt 
commen among them were bears, deer, foxes, 
and wolves. 'Bear-ſkins were very plentiful, ge- 
nerally of a ſhining black colour, but not very 
large. The deer-ſkins were not To plentiful, 
and appeared to belong to what the hiſtorians 
of Carolina call the fallow-deer; though Mr 
Pennant diftinguithes it by the name of Vir. 
| 2 deer, and thinks it quite a different 
ſpecies from ours. Their foxes are numerous, 
and of ſeveral varieties; the fkins of ſome be- 
ing yellow, with a black tip at the tail; o- 
thers, of a reddiſh yellow, intermixed with 
black; and others of an aſh colour; alto inter- 
mixed with black. Aa 
When the ſkins were ſo mutilated as to a | 
of a doubt, our people applied the name of fox or 
wolf indiſcriminately, At length, we met with 
an entire wolf's {kin, and it was grey. Here is 
the common martin, the pine martin, and ano- 
tber of a lighter browu colour. The ermine is 
alſo. found in this country, but is ſmall, and not 
very common; its hair is not remarkably fine, 
though the animal is entirely white, except a- 
bout an inch at the tip of the tail. The ra- 
«cogns and ſquirrels are ſuch las are common, 
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but the latter is not ſo large as ours, and has-a 


ruſty colour extending the-whole. length of the 
back. 


We were ſufficiently olear with. regard to 


the animals already mentioned, but there were 


two others that we could not, with any cer- 
tainty, diſtinguiſh. One of them, we con- 
cluded to be the elk or mouſe deer; and the 
other was conjectured to be the wild cat or 
lynx. Hogs, dogs, and, goats, have not yet 
made their appearance in this place. Nor have 
the natives any knowledge of our. brown rats, 
to which they applied the name they give to 
ſquirrels, when they ſaw them on board the 
Mips. 77 

The ſea animals near the coaſt, are whales, 
porpoiſes, and ſeals; the latter, from the ſkins 
we ſaw, ſeeming to be of the common fort. 
The porpoiſe is the. Phocena. Though the ſea 
Otter is amphibious, we ſhall confider him as 
belonging to this claſs, as living principally in 
the water. We doubted, for ſome time, whe- 
ther the ſkins, which the natives ſold us for ot- 
ter-ſkins, really belonged to that animal; but, 
a ſhort time before our departure, a whole one, 
Juſt killed, was purchaſed from ſome ſtrangers, 
of which Mr Webber. made a drawing. It was 
young, weighing only twenty-five pounds; was 
of a gloſſy black colour, hut many of the hairs 
being tipt with white, gave it, at firſt ſight, a 
greyiſh caſt. "The face, throat, and breaſt, 
were of a light browp, or yellowiſh white ; and, 
in many of the ſkins, that colour 1 198 
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whole length of the, belly. In each jaw'it had 
ſix cutting teeth; two in the lower jaw being 


exceeding. ſmall, and placed without, at the 


baſe of the two in the middle. In theſe re- 


ſpects, it differs from thoſe, found by the Ruſ- 


ſiaus, and alſo in the. quter toes of the hind 
feet not being ſkirted with a membrane. There 
alſo appeared a greater variety in colour, than 
is mentioned by thoſe wha deſcribe the Ruſſian 
ſea otters. It is moſt probable, that theſe chan- 
ges of colour naturally take place at the diffe- 


tent gradations of life, . The. very young. ones 


had brown coarſe hair, with a little fur under- 
neath z but thoſe of the ſize of the animal juſt 
deſcribed, had a greater quantity of that ſub- 


ſtance. After they have attained their full 


growth, they loſe the black colour, which is ſuc- 
ceeded by a deep. brown. . At that period, they 
have a greater quantity of fine fur, and very 


few long hairs. Some, which we ſuppoſed to 
be older, were of a cheſnut brown; and we 


ſaw ſome: few. K ins that were of, a perfect yel- 
low. The fur of theſe creatures is certainly 
finer than that of any other animal we know 
of; conſequently the diſcovery.of. this part of 
North America, where ſo valuable an article of 
commerce is to be. proeured, . ought certainly to 
be. conſidered as a matter of ſome conſequence. 
Birds are far from being numerous here, and 
thoſe that are, to be ſeen are remarkably ſhy, 
owing, perhaps, to their being continually har- 
raſſed by the natives, either to eat them, or be- 

dome poſſeſſed of their feathers to be worn as 
Vol. II. C ornaments, 


ther is larger and · more elegant ; the back is of 


ſome degree, from the numerous ſorts already 
known of this delicate little animal. | 


| | 
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ornaments. There are crows and ravens, not 
differing in the leaſt, from thoſe in England: 
alſo à jay or magpie; the common wren, which 


bs the only finging bird we heard; the Canadi. 


an thruſh ;z the brown eagle, with a white head 
and tail; a ſmall ſpecies of hawk; a heron; and 
the large-creſted American king-fiſher. There 
are alſo ſome that have not yet been mentioned 
by thoſe who have treated on natural hiſtory, 
The two firft are a /decies of wood-peckers. One 
is ſomewhat ſmaller than a thruſh, of a black 
colour on the back, having white ſpots on the 


wings; the head, neck, and breaſt, of a crim- 


ſon colour, and the belly of a yellowiſh olive 
colour; whence it might, with propriety, be 
called the yellow - bellied wood - pecker. The o- 


2 duſky-brown colour, richly waved with black; 


the belly bas a. reddiſh. caft, with black ſpots; 
It has alſo a black ſpot. on the breaſt, and the 
: Jower part of the wings and tail are of a ſcarlet 
. colour; the upper part blackiſh. A erimſon 
: ſtreak runs on each fide, from the angle of the 
.mouth,.a. little down the neck. The third and 
fourth are, one of the finch kind, not larger 
than a linnet, of a dufky colour, black head 


and neck, and white bill; and a ſand-piper, of 


. a dyſky brown colour, with a broad white band 
, acroſs the wings, of the fize of a ſmall pigeon. 


There are alſo humming birds, which differ, jn 


The quebrantahueffbs, ſhags, and gulls, _= 
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ſeen. off the coaſt; and · the two laſt were alſo 
frequent in the Sound. There are two ſorts of 
wild ducks; one of which was black, with a 
white head; the other was white, and bad à 
red bill, but of a larger ſize. Here are alſo the 
greater lumme, or diver, which are found' in our 
northern countries. Some ſwans too, were once 
or twice ſeen flying to the north- ward, but We 
are. unacquainted with their haunts, On the 
ſhores we found another ſand-piper, about the 
fize of a lark, and not unlike burre: alſo à plo- - 
ver, very much har cage our common ſea-lark. 
Though the variety of fiſh is not very great 
here, they are more plentiful in quantity than 
birds. The principal ſorts are the common her- 
ring, which are very numerous, though not ex- 
ceeding ſeven inches in length; a ſmaller fort, ' 
which, though larger than the anchovy, or ſar- 
dine, is of the ſame kind ; à ſilver- coloured 
bream, and another df à gold brown colour, 
with narrow blue ſtripes. It is moſt probable 
that the herrings, and ſardines, come in large 

dals, at ſtated ſeaſons, as is uſual with thoſe 

inds of fiſh. The two ſorts of breams may be 


| reckoned next to theſe in quantity; and thoſe - 


* were full grown weighed about a pound. 
e other fiſh were ſcarce, and conſiſted of 4 
brown kind of ſculpin, ſuch as are taken on the 
coaft of Norway; another of à reddiſh caſt: 
froſt fiſn; a large- one, without ſcales, reſem- 
bling the bull-head ; and a ſmall browniſh cod 
with whitiſh ſpots; alſo a red fiſh; of nearly the 
nn 
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in the ſtraits of Magellan; and another ſomes - 
what like the hake. Conſiderable numbers of 
thoſe fiſh'called the chimæræ, or little ſea-wolves; 
are met with here. Sharks alſo frequent the 
Sound, the teeth of which many natives had 
in their poſſeſſton. The other marine animals 
are a ſmall cruciated mediſſa, or blubber; ſtar« 
fiſh, ſmall crabs, and a large cuttle-fiſ: 

About the rocks there is an abundance of 
large nuiſcles ;; alſo ſea:ears z and we often found 
ſhells of pretty large plain chamæ. Alfo ſome 
trochi of two ſpecies; a curious murem; rugged 
wilks; and 2 ſnail: Befides theſe, there are 
fome plain cockles and limpets. Many of the 
muſcles are à ſpan long; in fome of which there 
are large pearls, ' but they are diſagreeable both 
in colour and ſhape. It is probable that there 

red coral either in the ſound or on the coaſt; 
large branches of it having deen ſeen in the Cas 
noes of the natives. 

The only reptiles obſerved here, were rn | 
fnakes, abopt two feet in lepgtb, having whit- 
iſh ſtripes on the back and fides ; and browniſſi 
water lizards. The former are ſo perfectly harm- 
leſs, that we have ſeen the natives carry them 
alive in their hands. The inſect tribe ſeem to 
be more numerous. For though the ſeafon for 
their appearance was only beginning, we ſaw ſe- 
veral different forts of 'batterflies, all of which 
were common: we alſo found fome humble bees; 

roofeberry-moths z a few beetles ; two or three 
forts of flies, and ſome muſquitoes. | 


Tho we found both! iron and oper * 
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did not imagine that either of them belonged 
to this place. We did not even ſee the ores of 
any metal; except a coarſe red oehry ſubſtance; 
uſed by the natives in painting or ſtaining theme 
ſelves. This may, perhaps, contain à ſmall 
quantity of iron; as may alſo a black and white 
pigment made uſe. of for the ſame purpoſe. 
Excluſive of the rock, which conſtitutes the 
ſnores and mountains, we ſaw, among the na- 
tives, ſome articles made of a hard black gra- 
nite, which was neither very compact, nor fine 
grained; alſo a greyiſh whet-ſtone; the com- 
mon oil ſtone; and a black ſort, little inferior 
to the hone- ſtone. The natives were ſeen to 
uſe the tranſparent leafy glimmer, and a brown 
leafy or martial ſort.” They had-alſs pieces of 
rock cryſtal. The two firſt articles were pro- 
bably to be obtained near the ſpot, as they had 
conſiderable quantities of them; but the latter; 
it may be ſuppoſed, came from a greater diſtance; 
or is extremely ſcarce; for our viſitors would 
not part with it without à very valuable conſi- 
deration. SOD GS ENTER $0403 
The ſtature of the natives is, in general, be- 


low the common ſtandard; but their perſons 


are not proportionably ſlender, being uſuall 
pretty plump; though not muſeular- Their ſofe 
fteſhineſs, however, ſeems never to ſwell into 
corpulence; and many of the older people are 
rather lean. Moſt of the natives have round 
full viſages, which are ſometimes broad, with 
high prominent cheeks. Above theſe, the face 


frequently: appears fallen in, quite acroſs bey 
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tween the temples: the noſe flattens at its baſe, . 
bas wide noſtrils, and a rounded point. The 
forehead is low, the eyes ſmall, black, and lan- 
guiſhing; the mouth round, the lips thick, and 


the teeth regular and well ſet, but not remarks - 


able for their whiteneſs. ; | 

Some have no beards at-all, and others only a : 
ſmall thin one upon the point of the chin. This 
does not ariſe from an original deficiency of hair 
on that part, but from their plucking it out by 
the roots; for thoſe who do not deſtroy it, have 
not only conſiderable beards on every part of the 
chin, but alfo whiſkers, or muſtaches, running 
from the upper lip to the lower jaw obliquely 
down ward“. Their eye-brows are alſo ſcamy 
and narrow; but they have abundance of hair 
on the head, which is ſtrong, black, ſtraight, 
and lank. Their necks are ſhort, and their 
arms are rather clumſy, having nothing of beau- 
ty or elegance in their formation. The limbs 
in all of them,; are ſmall in proportion to the o- 
ther parts; beſides; they are crooked and ill- 
formed, having projecting ancles, and large feet 
aukwardly ſhaped. The latter wg wap rug | 
be cccaſioned, in a-great meaſure, by their ſit- 


ting ſo continually on their hams or knees. 


Their colour cannot be properly aſcertained, 
their bodies being incruſted with paint and naſti- 
neſs; though, when theſe have been carefully 

; RET? | rubbcd 
eit is a miſtaken notion, though cſpouſed by eminent 
writers, that American Indians have no beards; See Car- 
ver's Travels, p. 214. 233; Marſden : Hiſtory of Sumatra, 
F 39% 4% | 1 | | 
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nbbed off, the ſkin was little inferior, in white- 
; - | - neſs, to that of the Europeans; but of that 
F paliſh caſt which diſtinguithes the inhabitants of 
"our. ſouthern nations. Some of them, when 
young, appear rather agreeable, when compared 
to the generality of the people; that period of 
life being attended with a peculiar. degree of a- 
nimation ; but, after a certain age, the diſtinc- 
tion is hardly obſervable; a remarkable ſame- 
. neſs characterizes every countenance, . dulneſs 
and want af expreſſion being viſibly pourtrayed 
in every viſage. The women, in general, are of 

- the ſame ſize, colour, and form, with the men; 
nor is it eaſy to diſtinguiſh them, as they poſſeſs 
no natural feminine delicacies. Nor was there 
a fingle one to be found, even among thoſe who 
were in their prime, who had the leaſt preten- 
; ons to beauty or comelineſs. 

Their dreſs, in common, is a-flaxen kind of 
mantle, ornamented with a.narrow.ſtripe of fur 
-on the upper edge, and fringes at the lower 
edge. P Y ber ah aces arm, bg is tied o- 

ver the right ſhoulder, ing both arms 
fely r e- dere is faſtened 
round the waiſt by a girdle of caarſe matting. 

Over this is worn a ſmall cloak of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, reaching to the waift, alſo fringed: at the 
bottom. They wear a cap like a truncated cone, 
or a flower - pot, made of very fine matting, or- 
'namented with a round knob, or a bunch of 
teathern tafſels, having a ſtring pafling under 
the chin, to prevent its blowing off. F; #740 


The above drefs is. common to both Ras, 
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and the men often wear, over.their other par. 


ments, the'{kin of ſome animal, as a bear, wolf, 

or lea-otter, with the hair outwards ; ſometimes 
tying it before, and {ometimes- behind, like a 
cloak. They throw a coarſe mat.-about their 
ſhoulders in rainy weather, and they have wool. 


len garments which are but little uſed. They 


generally wear their hair hanging looſely down; 


but, thoſe who have. not a cap, tie it into a kind 
of bunch. on the crown of the head. ; 
Their dreſs is certainly. convenient, . and, were 


it kept clean, would not be inelegant; but, as 


they are continually rubbing their bodies over 


7 


with a red paint, mixed with oil, their garments 


become greaſy, and contract a rancid offenſive 
ſmell. The appearance, indeed, of theſe people, 
is both wretched and. filthy, and their heads and 


garments ſwarm, with lice. S0 loſt are they to 


every idea of cleanlineſs, that we frequently ſaw 
them pick off theſe vermin, and cat n with 
the greateſt compoſure. 

Their bodies, it has been obſerved, are always 


covered with red paint, but their faces are or- 


namented- with variety of colours; a black, 2 
brighter red, or 2 white colour ʒ the laſt of 
theſe gives them a ghaſtly horrible appearance. 


They likewife ſtrew the brown martial mica over 


the paint, which cauſes it to glitter. Many of 


their ears are perforated in the lobe, where they 


make a large hole, and two ſmaller ones higher 
up on the outer edge. In theſe holes are hung 
bits of bone, quills faſtened upon a leathern 


thong, ſhells, bunches of taſſels, or thin * 
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of copper. In ſome, the /eptum of the noſe is 
alſ# perforated, and a piece of cord drawn 
through it. Others wear, at the ſame place, 
pieces of copper, braſs, or iron, ſhaped — 

what like a horſe-ſhoe, the narrow opening re- 
ceiving the ſeprum, ſo that it may be pinched 
gently by the two points, and thus, the arna- 
ment hangs over the upper lip. The rings of 
our buttons were cagerly purchaſed, and appro- 
priated to this uſe. Their bracelets, which 
they wear about their wriſts, are bunches of 
white bugle beads, or thongs with taſſels, or a 
broad black horny ſhining ſubſtance. Round 
their ancles they frequently wear leathern thongs. 
or the ſine ys of animals curiouſly twiſted. 

Such are their common drefles and ornaments, 
but they have ſome that are uſed only on ex- 
traordinary occaſions, ſuch as going to war, and 
exhibiting themſelves to ſtrangers in ceremonial 
viſits Amongſt theſe are the ſkins of wolves, 
or bears, tied on like their other garments, but 
edged with broad borders of fur, ingeniouſly 
ornamented with various figures. Theſe are 
occaſionally worn ſeparately, or over their com- 
mon clothing. The moſt uſual head-dreſs, on 
theſe occaſions, is a quantity of withe, wrapped 
about the head, with large feathers, particularly 
thoſe of eagles, ſtuck in it; or it is entirely co- 
vered with ſmall white feathers. At the ſame 
time, the face is variouſly painted, the upper 
and lower parts being of oppoſite colours, and 
the ſtrokes having the appearance of freſh gaſh- 
es; or it is beſmeared with a kind of fat or tal- 
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low, mixed with paint, formed into a great ya» 
riety of 6gures, ſomewhat like carved work. 
The hair, ſometimes, is ſeparated into ſmall 
parcels, and tied, at intervals, with thread ; and 
others tie it together behind, after the En gliſh 
manner, and ſtick in it ſome branches of the 
cupreſſus thyoiges. Thus equipped, they have a 
truly ſavage and ridiculous appetrance, which 
is much heightened when they aſſume their mon- 


ſtrous decorations. "Theſe conſiſt of a great va- 


riety of wooden maſks, applied to the face, fore. 
head, or upper part of the head. Some of theſe 
widder reſemble human faces, having bair, beards, 
and eye - brows; others repreſent the heads of 
birds, and many the heads of animals; ſuch as 
deer, wolves, porpoiſes, and others. 
Thheſe repreſentations generally exceed the 
natural ſize, and they are frequently ſtrewed 
with pieces of the foliaceous mica, which makes 
them glitter, and augments their deformity, 
Sometimes they even exceed this, and ſix large 
pieces of carved work upon the head, projec- 
ting to a conſiderable diſtance, and reſembling 
the pro of a canoe. So much do they delight 
in theſc diſguiſes, that, for want of another 
walk, we ſaw one of them thruſt his head into 
a tin kettle which he had bought from us. 
Whether theſe extravagant maſquerade orna- 
ments are uſed on. any religaus occaſton, or in 
any kind of diverſion, or hether they are cab 
culated to intimidate by their monſtrous _ 
ance, or as decoys when hunting animals, s 
mm But, if CER: in an e 
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and credutous age, when more than marvellous 
things were ſuppoſed to exiſt, had ſeen ſeverab 
people, decorated in this manner, and: had not 
approached fo near them as to be undeceived,. 
they would have believed, and have endeavour- 
ed to make others believe, that a rate of be- 
ings exiſted, partaking of the nature of man 
Among the people” of Nootka, one of the 
drefles ſeems peculiarly adapted to war. It is: 
2 thick tanned leathern mantle doubled, and 
appears to be the ſkin of an elk, or buffalo. 
This is faſtened on in the ordinary manner, and- 


is ſo contrived as to cover the. breaſt quite up! 


to the throat; part of it, at the ſame time, fal- 
ling down to their heels. This garment is, 


ſomet imes, very curiouſly painted, and is not 
only ſtrong enough to reſiſt arrows, but, as we: 


underſtood from them, even ſpears cannot pierce: 
itz ſo that it may be conſidered as: their com- 
pleteſt defenſive armour. Sometimes they wear 
a fort of leathern cloak, over which are rows 
of the hoofs of deer, placed horizdntally, and 


covered. with quills; which, on their moving, 


make a loud rattling.noife. Whether this part 


of their garb is intended to ſtrike terror in war, 


or to be uſed: on ceremonious occaſions, is un- 


certain ʒ but we ſaw one of their muſical en- 


tertainments, which was conducted by a' man 
hobited: in this manner, having. a maſk. on, and! 
Though we cannot vie w theſe people without 
Skind-of horror, when they are thus ſtrangely 
N DB dx apparelledꝭ, 
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apparelled, yet, when diveſted. of theſe extra- 
vagant drefles, and beheld in their common ha- 
bit, they have no appearances of ferocity in 
their countenances; but, as has been already 
obſerved, they ſeem to be of a quiet phlegma- 
tic diſpoſition; deficient in animation and viva- 
city, to render themſelves. agreeable in ſociety. 
They are rather reſerved than loquacious ; but 
their gravity ſeems conſtitutional, and not to 
ariſe from a conviction of its propriety, or to 
be the reſult of any particular mode of educa- 
tion; for, in their re paroxyims of rage, 
they have not heat of language, or ſufficiency 
of geſtures, to expreſs it ſufficiently. - 

The orations which. they make on all public 
eccaſions, are little more than ſhort ſentences, 
and ſometimes only ſingle words, forcibly re- 
peated in- one tone of voice, accompanied with, 
à ſingle geſture at every ſentence; at the fame 
time jerking their whole body a little ſorward, 
with their knees bending, and their arms hang- 
ing down by their ſides. 

From their exhibiting human-ſkulls and bones, 
to ſale, there is little reaſon to doubt of their 
treating their enemies with a degree of brutal 
cruelty z but, as this circumſtance rather. marks 
2 general agreement of character among: almoſt 
every nncivilized tribe, in every age and coun- 
try, they are not to be reproached with any 
charge of peculiar inhumanity. Their diſpoſi- 
tion, in this reſpect, we had not any reafon to: 
Judge unfavourably of. They appear to be do- 
cile, courteous, and good-natured;, but. they 
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are quick in reſenting injuries, notwithſtanding 
the predominancy of their phlegm ; and, like 
all other paſſionate people, as quickly forgetting 
- Theſe fits of paſſion. never extended farther 
than the parties immediately eoncerned; the 
ſpectators never entering into the merits of the. 


quarrel, whether it was with any of us, or a- 


mong their own: people; ſhewing as much in- 
difference, as if they were wholly unacquainted 
with the whole tranſaction. It was common 
to ſee one of them rave and fcold, while all his 
agitation did not in the leaſt excite the atten- 
tion of his countrymen, and when ve could 
not diſcover the object of his diſpleaſure. They 
never betray the leaſt ſymptom of timidity upon 
theſe occaſions, but ſeem reſolutely determined 

foedt to our- 
ſelves, they were under no apprehenſions about 
our ſuperiority ; but if any difference aroſe, 
were as anxious to avenge the wrong, as if the 
cauſe; of quarrel had. been among themfelves. 
Their other paſſions appear to lie dormant, 
eſpecially their curioſity. Few expreſſed any 
deſire or inclination. to ſee or examine things 
vith which they were unacquainted ;. and which, 
to a curious obferver,.- would have appeared a- 
ſtoniſning. If they could procure the articles 
they knew and wanted, they were perfectly ſa- 


tisſied ; regarding every thing elſe with great 


indifference. Nor did our per ſons, drefs, and 
behaviour, (though ſo very different from their 
dun! or even the ſiae and conſtruction 2 
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hips, ſeem to command their admiration or at- 
tention. | 1. 7 
Their indolence may, indeed, be a principal 
cauſe of this. But it muſt be admitted, that 
they are not wholly unſuſceptible of the tender 
paſſions, which is evident from their being fond 
of muſic, and that too of the truly pathetic 
kind. Their ſongs are generally ſlow and ſo- 
lemn; but their muſic is leſs confined than that 
which is uſually found in other rude nations; 
the variations being very numerous and expreſ- 
five, and the melody powerfully ſoothing. Be- 
fides their concerts, ſonnets were frequently 
fung by ſingle performers, keeping time by 
ſtriking tke band againſt the thigh: Though 
folemnity was predominant in their muſe, they 
ſometimes entertained us in a gay and lively 


| rain, and even with a degree of pleafantry and 


kumour. | 2 

A rattle, and a fmall vchiſtle, are the only 
inſtruments of muſic whieh we have ſeen among 
them. The rattle is uſed when they ſing; but 
upon what occaſions the whiſtle is uſed, we ne- 
ver knew, umefs it be when they aſſume the 
figures of particular animals, and endeavour to 
imitate their howl, or cry. We once faw one 
of theſe people dreſſed in the ſkin of a wolf, 
with the head covering his own, ſtriving: to imi- 
tate that animal, by making a ſqueaking noiſe 
with a whiſtle he had in his mouth. The rat- 
tles are generally in the ſhape of a bird, with 
fmall pebbles in the belly, and the tail is the 
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handle. They have another fort, which re- 
ſembles 2a child's rattle. 

Some of them diſplayed a diſpoſition to kna- 
very, and, in trafficking with us, took away our 
goods without LR any return; But of this 
we had few inſtances, and we had abundant 
reaſon to approve the fairneſs of their conduct. 
Their eagerneſs, however, to poſſeſs iron, braſs, 
or any kind of metal, was ſo great, that when 
an opportunity preſented iſe, few of them 
could reſiſt the temptation to ſteal it. The na- 
tives of the South-ſea iſlands, as appears in ma- 
ny inſtances, would ſteal any thing they could 
fiad, without. conſidering whetber it was uſeful 
to them or not. The novelty of the obje 
was a ſufficient inducement for them to get 
ſeſſian of it by any means. They were rather 
actuated by a childiſh curioſity, than by a thie- 
vith diſpoſition. The inhabitants of Nootka, 
who made free with our property, are entitled 
to no ſuch apology. The appellation of thief 
is certainly due to them; for they knew that 
what they pilfered from us, might be converted 
to the purpoſes of private utility ; and, accord- 
ing to their eſtimation of things, was really Var 
luable. Luckily for us, they ſet no value upon 
any of our articles, except the metals. Linens, 
and many other things, were ſecure from their 
depredations, and we could ſafely leave them 
hanging out all night aſhore, without being 
watched. The principle which —— theſe 
people to pilfer from us; would probably * 
degree en with can other, Ms. 
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had, indeed, abundant reaſon to believe, that 
ſtealing is very common amongſt them, and fre. 
quently produces quarrels, of which we ſaw 
more inſtances than one. 

The only inhabited parts of the Sound, Gow 
to be the two villages already aientivaed. A 
pretty exact computation of the number of in- 
Habitants in both, might be made from the ca- 
noes that viſited our ſhips, the ſecond day af- 
ter our arrival. 'They conſiſted of about a hun- 
dred, which, upon an average, contained at 
leaſt five perſons each. But, as there were ve- 

ry few women, old men, children, or youths, 
then àmong them, we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that the number of the inhabitants of the two 
villages could not be leſs than four times the 
number of our viſitors being t two thouſand | in 
the whole. 

The village which is ſituate at the entrance 
of the Sound, ſtands on the ſide of a pretty 
ſeep aſcent, extending from the beach to the 
wood. The houſes conſiſt of three ranges or 
rows, placed at almoſt equal diſtances behind 
each other, the front row being the largeſt ; and 
there are a few ſtraggling houſes at each end. 
'Theſe'rows are interſected by narrow paths, or 
lanes, at irregular diſtances, paſſing upward; 
but thoſe between the houſes are conſiderably 
broader. Though this general diſpoſition has 
ſome appearance of regularity, there is none in 2 
the reſpective houſes; for every diviſion made il ge 
by the paths, may either be conſidered as one il #p 

or more houſes ; there being no Row ſepara- W ac 
: tion 
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tion to diſtinguiſh them by, either within or 
without. Theſe erections ' conſiſt of very long 
broad planks, reſting upon the edges of each 
other, tied in different parts, with withes of 
pine-bark. They have only ſlender poſts on the 
out- ſide, at conſiderable diſtances from each o- 
ther, to which they are alſo faſtened ; but there 
are ſome larger poles within, placed aflant. The 
ſides and ends of theſe habitations are about ſe- 
ven or eight feet in height, but the back part 
is ſomewhat- higher. The planks, therefore, 
which compoſe the roof, ſlant forward; and, 
being looſe, may be moved at pleaſure. They 
may either be put cloſe to exclude the rain, or 
ſeparated to admit the light in fine weather. 
Upon the whole, however, they are moſt mi- 
ſerable dwellings, and diſplay very little atten- 
tion or ingenuity in their conſtruction: for, tho 
the ſide-planks are pretty cloſe to each other in 
ſome places, they are quite open in others. Be- 
ſides, theſe habitations have no regular doors 
and can only be entered by a hole, which the 
unequal length of the planks has accidentally 
made. In the ſides of the houſe they have al- 
ſo holes to look out at, ſerving for windows; 
but theſe are very irregularly diſpoſed, without 
—_—_— in the leaſt, to the ſhape or ſize of 
them. | 25 

Within the habitations, we have frequently 
a view from one end to the other of theſe ran- 
ges of buildings; for, though there are ſome 
appearances of ſeparations on each fide, for the 
accommodation of different perſons or families, 
Vor. II. „Ee #' they 
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they do not intercept the ſight; and generally 
conſiſt of pieces of plank, extending from the 
ſide to the middle of the houſe. On the ſides 
of each of theſe. parts is a little bench, about 
five or. fix inches higher than the reſt of the 
floor, covered with mats, whereon the family 
fit and ſleep. . The length of theſe benches is 
generally ſeven or eight ſeet, and the breadth 
four or five. The fire-place, which bas neither 
hearth nor. chimney, is in the middle of the 
floor. One houſe, in particular, was nearly ſe- 
parated from the reſt by .a-cloſe partition; and 
this was the moſt regular building of any we 
had ſeen. In it there were four of theſe bench- 
es, each holding a ſingle family at the corner; 
but it had not any ſeparation. by boards, and 
the middle of the houſe ſeemed ta be com- 
mon to all the. inhabitants. | 
The furniture of their houſes conſiſts princi- 
pally of cheſts and boxes of various ſizes, piled 
upon each other, at the ſides or ends of the 
houſe; in which are depoſited their garments, 
ſkins, maſks, and other articles that are deem- 
ed valuable. Many of. them are double, or the 
upper one ſerves as a lid to the other: ſome 
have a lid faſtened with thongs z others, that are 
very large, have a ſquare hole cut in the upper 
part, for the convenience of putting things in, 
or taking them out. They are frequently paint- 
ed black, ſtudded with the teeth of animals, or 
rudely carved with figures of birds, &'c. as de- 
corations. 'They have alſo ſquare and. oblong 


pails; round wooden cups and bowls ; wooden 


.; trovghs, 
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troughs, of about two feet in length, out of 
which they eat their food; bags of matting, 
baſkets of twigs, Cc. | | | 
Their implements for fiſhing, and other things 
are hung up, or ſcattered in different parts of 
the houſe, without any kind of order, making, 
in the whole, a perfect ſcene of confuſion; ex- 
cept on the ſleeping benches, which have no- 
thing on them but the mats, which are of a ſu- _ 
e MW perior quality to thoſe that they uſually have to 
e- fit on in their boats. | ; 
d The irregularity and confuſion of their houſes- 
ve is, however, far exceeded by their naſtineſs and 
h- W ſtench. They not only dry their fiſn within 
r; doors, but they alſo gut them there; which, 
d together with their bones and fragments thrown 
upon the ground at meals, occaſions ſeveral - 
heaps of filth, which are never removed, till it 
becomes troubleſome. from their bulk to paſs o- 
ver them. Every thing about the houſes ſtinks 
of-train-oil, fiſh, and ſmoke; and every part 
of it is as filthy as can be imagined. }.. | 
Nothwithſtanding all this filth and confuſion, 
he many of theſe houſes are decorated with ima- 
me ges; which are nothing more than the trunks 
are of large trees, of the height of four or five 
per feet, placed at the upper end of the apartment, 
in, MW with a human face carved on the front, and the 
nt- W hands and arms upon the fides. - Theſe figures 
or too are variouſly painted, and make, upon the 
de- whole, a moſt ridiculous appearance. Theſe i- 
ng mages are generally called K/umma; but the 
den names of two 1 ones, ſtanding . 
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of each other, at the diſtance of about three 
or four feet, were Natchkoa and Matſeeta. A 
ſort of curtain, made of mat, uſually hung be. 
fore them, which the natives were ſometimes 
unwilling to remove; and when they did con- 
ſent to unveil them, they feemed to expreſs 
themſelves in a very myſterious manner, It 
ſeemg probable that they ſometimes make offer. 
ings to them; for, if we rightly interpreted their 
ſigns, they requeſted. us to give ſomething to 
thele images, when they drew the as 
before them. 

From theſe circumſtances, it was natural for 
us to. ſuppoſe that they were repreſentatives of 


their gods, or ſome ſuperſtitious ſymbols ; and 


yet they were held in no very extraordinary de- 
gree of eſtimation, for, with a ſmall quantity of 
braſs, or iron, any perſon might have purchaſ- 
ed all the gods in the place. 


Mr Webber, in drawing a view of the infide 


of a Nootka houſe, wherein theſe figures are 


repreſented, was interrupted, and hindered from 


proceeding, by one of the inhabitants. 'I hink- 


ing a bribe would have a proper effect upon this 


occaſion, Mr Webber made him an offer of 2 
button from his coat, which, being metal, im- 
mediately operated as it was intended, and he 
was at liberty to proceed as before. But ſoon 
after he had made a beginning, he was again 


interrupted by the ſame man, who held a mat 


before the figures. He therefore gave him a- 
nother button, and was ſuffered again to pro- 
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n Mr. Webber had parted with every ſingle: 
button; and then permitted him to proceed, 
without any farther obſtruction, 

The men ſeem to be chiefly employed in fiſh» 
ing, and killing animals for the ſuſtenance of, 
their families; few of them being ſeen engaged in 
any buſineſs in the houſes; but the women were 
occupied in manufacturing their garments, and, 
in curing their ſardines, which they alſo carry, 
from the canoes to the houſes. The women 
alſo go in the ſmall canoes, to gather muſcles, 
and other {hell-fiſh. They are as dexterous as 


the men in the management of theſe canoes, 


and when there are men in the canoes with 
them, they are paid very little attention to on, 
account of their ſex, none of the,men offerin 
to relieve them from the labour of the paddle. 
Nor do they ſhew them any particular reſpect 
or tenderneſs on other occaſions, | | 

The young men are remarkably indolent ; be- 
ing generally fitting about, in ſcattered compa- 
nies, baſking themſelves in the fun, or wallow- 
ing in the ſand upon the beach, like ſo many 


bogs, without any kind of covering. This dif-, | 


regard of decency, was, however, confined ſole- 
ly to the men. The women were always de- 


cently cloathed, and behaved with great pro- 


priety ; juſtly meriting all commendation for a 
modeſt baſhfulneſs, ſo becoming in their ſex. 
In them it is the more meritorious, as the men 
have not even a ſenſe of ſhame. | 


| Beſides ſeeing ſomething of their domeſtic - 
life and employments, we were enabled to form 


ſome 
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ſome judgment of their diſpoſition, and method: 
of living, from the frequent viſits received from 


them at our ſhips, in the canoes; in which we 
underſtood they paſs much of their time, eſpe- 


Chis in the ſummer: for they not only eat and- 


ep frequently in them, but lie and baſk them- 
ſelves in the fun, as we had ſeen them, at their 
village. Their large canoes are, indeed, ſuffi-» 
ciently ſpacious for that purpoſe; and are, ex- 
cept in rainy weather, more comfortable labi- 
tations than their filthy houſes. | 
| Their greateſt reliance for food ſeems to be 
upon the ſea, as affording fiſh, and ſea animals, 
The principal of the firſt are berrings and far- 
dines, two ſpecies of bream, and ſome ſmall 
cod. The herrings and ſardines not only ſerve 


to be eaten freſh in their ſeaſon, but to be dried 
and ſmoaked as ſtores. The herrings alſo af- 
ford them another grand reſource for food; 
| Which is a vaſt quantity of roe, prepared in a 
very extraordinary manner. It is ſtrewed upon 
| ſmall branches of the Canadian pine. It is al- 
| fo prepared upon a long ſea-graſs, which is 


und, in great plenty, upon the rocks under 


water. This caviare is preſerved in baſkets of 


mat, and uſed occaſionally, after being dipped 
in water. It has no diſagreeable taſte, and * 
theſe people as a kind of winter-bread. They 
alſo eat the roe of ſome other large fiſh, that 
has a very rancid ſmell and taſte. 

The large muſcle is an eſſential article of their 
food, which is found in great abundance in the 
| Sound, After roaſting . in their % 
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this animal, When in its 
ſome pieces of it in a wooden veſfel or pail, in 
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they-are ſtuck upon long wooden ſkewers, and 
taken off as they are wanted to be eaten, as 
they require no further preparation, though 
they are ſometimes dipped in oil, as a ſauce. 
The ſmaller ſhell- ſiſn contribute. toancreaſe the 
general ſtock, but cannot bene ma- 
terial article: of their foad - 0 3 | 
hg is more common. among t 


s food than any of the ſea-animals z the fleſh 


and rind of which they cut in large pieces, dry 
them as they do herrings, and eat them without 
farthen preparation. "They have alſo a very ſin- 
gular männer of preparing a ſort of broth from 

reſh ſtate... They put 


vhich there is alſo ſome water, and throw heated 
ſtones into it. This eperation is repeatedly pers 
formed till the contents are ſuppoſed to be ſuffi 
ciently ſtewed. Then freſh ſtones are put in, and 
the others taken out, with a eleft ſtick, ſerving 
a8 a pair of. tongs. the veſſel being, for that 
_ purpoſe, always placed near the fire. This is a 
fommon diſh amgng, them, and ſeems to be 4 
very (ſtrong nouriſhing food. From theſe, and 
other ſea-animals, they proeure oil in great abun» 
dance, which they uſe upon many occaſions, 
mixed with other food, as ſauce, and frequent - 
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of the two latter being common amongſt them: 
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ſorts for the deſtruction of theſe different ani. 


mals, though perhaps, they may not be able, at 
ſeaſons, to catch them in great plenty. No 


great number of freſh ſkins were to be ſeen 
while we lay in the Sound. | 
- The land-animals, at this time, appeared al- 
ſo to be ſcarce, as we ſaw no fleſh belonging to 
any of them; and though their ſkins were to 
be had in plenty, they might, perhaps, have 
been procured by traffic from other tribes. It 
plainly appears, therefore, from a variety of cir- 
eumſtances, that theſe people are furniſhed with 
the principal part of their animal food by the 
z if we except à few gulls, and ſome other 
birds, which they ſhoot with their arrows. 
Their only winter vegetables. ſeem-te be the 
Canadian pine- branches, and ſea-graſs; but, as 
the ſpring advances, they uſe others as they 
come in ſeaſon. The moſt common of theſe 
were two ſorts of liliaceous roots, of a mild 
ſweetiſh taſte, which are mucilaginous and eat- 
en raw. The next is a root called aheita, and 
has a taſte reſembling liquorice. Another ſmall, 
ſweetiſh root, about the thickneſs of ſarſaparilla, 
is alſo eaten raw. As the ſeaſon advances, they 
have doubtleſs many others which we did not 
ſee. For, though there is not-the leaſt ap- 
pearance of cultivation- among them, there are 
plenty of alder, gooſeberry, and currant buſhes. 
One of the conditions; however, which they 
ſeem to require in. all food, is, that it ſhould 
be of the leſs acrid kind.; for they would not 
touch the leek or garlic, though they ſold - 
* a 4 V 
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n quintities of it, when they underſtopd we 
lied it. They 'ſcemed, indeed, ndt to reli 
any uf our food, and ed our ſpiritucus * 
quor as ſomething diſguſting and unnatural" 
- Smalt-marine animals, in their freſh. Aste, 8 
are ſometimes eaten raw; though it is their on- 
dinary practice to roaſt or broil their food [far 
they ard abſolute ſtrangers to our method of 
boiling, as appears frum their manner of ipte- 
pating porporſe broth; befides, a they havr 
ooly wooden veſſels, it is le for them to 
perform ſuch an operatiani!” heir manner of 0 
. correſponds! with the naftinicts! of their 
es andi perfons; forthe platters nd trduglis, 
a af which! they eat their ſand, ſeemt ne, 
to have been walked Bass their original ſarma- 
nion; the dirty remains of a former meal, be- 
ing only ſwept away by a fuceeed ing obe. Rre- 
y thing folid and tongh, they tear to. pieces 
with their hands and teeth for; t their 
knives art employed in cutting -oF-'the (larger 
portions, they hurt not yet-endeavoured to re- 
duce theſe to mouthfuls bythe ſawe wenns, tho? 
ſo much more cleanly and convenient.” But wy 
do not poſſeſs even, an iden bf ;ceanljneds, 'and 
conſtantly eat the Toots which: are dug rum the 
nd without attempting Bo hake off the 
it that adheres to them bh 
Whether they have' * time fur meals 
ve neyer certainly: knew; having ſcen:theny eat 
at all hours in their candes. But, Having ſeen 
ſeveral meſſes of porpoiſe. broth. preparing about 
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noon, when we went to the village, they pro- 
bably make a principal meal about that time. 


They have bows and arrows, ſpears, ſlings, 


ſhört truncheons made of bone, and à ſmall 
pick. axe, ſome what reſembling the common A- 
-merican tomahawk. Some of the arrows are 
pointed with iron, and others with "indented 
bone; the ſpear has uſually a long point made 
of bone: The tomahawk is à ſtone of the 
length of ſeven or eight inches; one end ter- 


minating in a point, and the other fixed into 2 


wooden handle. This handle is intended to re- 
ſemble the head and neck of # human figure; 
the ſtone being fixed in the mouth ſo as to re- 
preſent a tongue of great magnitude. To height- 
en the reſemblance; human hair is alſo fixed to 
it. This weapon is called gaatueeſb and th 

have another « made of —2 l which 
they call /ceai#,"about ten or twelve inches long, 


a having a ſquare irrt. J oh 
It may be reaſon oncluded that they fre- 
quently engage in cloſe combat, from the num- 
ber of their ſtone and other weapons ; and we 
had very diſagreeable proofs of their wars being 
both frequent and bloody, from the quantity 
of human ſkulls that were offered us to ſale. 
The delign andexecution of their manufac- 
_ tures and mechanic arts; are more extenſive and 
ingenious than could poſſibly have been expec- 
ted, from the natural diſpoſition of the people, 
and what little progreſs: they had made in civi- 
| Jlization. The flazen and woollen garments en- 
Sage their firſt care, au being the moſt 3 
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el thoſe that may be claſſed under the head of 
manufactures. The former are fabricated from 

the bark of the pine · tree, beat into a maſs re- 
> rh After being prepared in a pro- 
per manner, it is ſpread upon a ſtick, which is 
faſtened to two others: in an erect palition. The 


manufacturer, who ſits on her hams at this fim- 


ple machine, knots it acroſs, at the diſtance of 
about half an inch from each other, with ſmall 


plaited threads. „Though it cannot, by this | ; 


method, be rendered, ſo cloſe, and firm as cloth 

that is woven, it is ſufficiently impervious; 10 

we air; and is likewiſe ſofter and more pliable. 
Though their. woollen, garments are probably | 


ganufactured: in the ſame. manner, they have 


wuch the appearance of a. woven. cloth; but, 
e of their being wrought: in a 
is 70 by the various figures that 
8 in ly. igferted.j in them it being. very, 
—＋ that theſe people ſhould be able © 
DES ſuch a complex work, except immedi- 
xely by their. berg They are of different 
qualities; ſome reſembling our coarleſt; ſort of 
blanketẽ ; and others not much inferior to our. 
fineſt ſort, and certainly both warmer and ſoſter. 
The wool, of which e —— 
ems t to phy, pr 
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theſe gatments are diſphſed ne ue nid 


te generally of a different colour, 
iy dyed either of 4 deep Browtilor's yell 
latter 2 Which, when new; equals, in 
neſs, the beſt in our eres. 
"Their fondneſs for catving on all cheit — 
70 articles,”correlponds wN rhieit tate in work. 
8 figures opon upon theit garments. Nothing ls to 
be ſeenwithout à king” of freeze-work; or on 
preſentation of ſome N but the 
raoſt- general figurt i hal of 2 


* 


hich id Frequently cut out upon —— nie 
other. monſtrous things alrrady mentioned; and 
even upon their weapons of bene and Ane. 


The general deſitzu of theſe figures conveys 4 
Kifficient knowledge of the objects they are ins 


tendled to fepreſent ; though; in the carving, 
very little dexterity is diſplayed. But, in the 


execution ee e the m#ſks and heads, "they: 
[ves ingenious ſe ulptors; They 

ee th the greæiteſt eaactieſs, che gene- 
character of ther dp, faces, and finiſh the 
mort minute Parts Win greut atcuracy add nbat- 
neſs. Phar theſe pteple have u ſtrong propen. 
fity to Works of this fort, is 6bſervable in a va- 


£ ety of: Particnlare. Repreſentatlons of human 


figures, birds, beaſts, fich, models of their ca- 


riots; and K6bchbid uten, were found among 
them in din great abundance; 
en 


Having: tioned- their Kill-in-ſorve of the 
Yhitarive' arts, ſuch as working figures in their 
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raving, or carving them in 
* their. drawing chem in 
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edfburs: The whole procefs of their whale-fGho 
fy. has been repreſented, in. this manner, on 
the cps they wear, bis, indeed) was radely: 
etecuted, but ſerved at leaſt to cofivince us, 
mit though they have not the knowledge of 
letters amongſt them, they have à notion of re- 
wweſenring actions, in a laſting. way, excluſive. 
#f tecorging hem in theis, ſongs and traditions. = 
They have alſo other painted figutes, whichy, 
% dock no eſtabliſhed fignifeations, and. 
oe otily the erection of faney dr capie. 


they appear well eulculeated for every ufefol pur- 
poſe. The largeſt, Which contain upwards'of 
wenty pedple dre formed of a ſingle tree, Th 
eng tli of many of them is forty feet, the breadtu 

vent, atid the depth three. They become gra- 


daily 'narrower from the middle towards eck 


end; the ſtern ending perpendicularly, with a 
ob at the top. The fere- part ſtretches for- 
wirds and upwatts, and ends in a point or wy ; 
much Wighe? than the ſides of the 'tanoe, which. 
re nearly ſtraight, The greateſt part of them 
26 without any ornament}; ſome "Hive à little 
cirvihg, and are ſtudded with ſeals teeth on 
the ſurface. Some bave alſo a bind of addi- 
tonal prow, uſuaily. painted with the figure of: | 
ome animal. They have neither feats nor any 
ether fupperters, on the inſide, except foine 
ſmall round ſtieks, about the fize of a 9 
tane placed acroſs, about Half the depth of the 
tinge; They are very light, and, on account 

e Ureic breadth und flarnels, fin firmly, with 
. r 3 2 out 


bo the ſtrudture of their canoes 1s firhpley. = 
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aut an out- rigger, of which they are all deſti- 
mate. Their paddles, which are ſmall and light, 
| reſemble a large leaf in ſhape, being pointed at, 
the bottom, broad in the middle, and gradual- 
Ip becoming narrower in the ſhaft; the whole 
length being about five feet. By conſtant uſe, 
they have acquired great dexterity in the ma- 
nagement of. theſe paddles; but they never 
make uſe of any,{aibi ut „„ 
For fiſhing andi hunting, their inſtrun inte are: 
ingeniouſly eantrived, and completely made. 
They conſiſt of nets, hooks, and lines, har- 
poons, gigs, and an inſtrument reſembling an 
dar. The latter is about twenty feet in length, 
four or five inches in breadth, and of the thick- 
neſs of half an inch. The edges, for about two: 
thirds of its length, are ſet with ſharp bone- 
teeth, about two inches in length; the other 
third ſerving for a handle. With this inſtru- 
ment they attack herrings and ſardines and ſuch 
other fiſh as come in ſhoals. It is ſtruck; into 
the ſhoal, and the fiſh are taken either upon, 

or between the teeth. Their books, which are 
made of bone and wood, diſplay no great inge- 
nuity; but the harpoon, which is uſed in ſtrik - 
ing whales, and other ſea- animals, manifeſts 2 
great extent of contrivance. it conſiſts of 2 
piece of bone, formed into two barbs, in which 
the oval blade of a large muſcle-ſhell; and the 
point of the inſtrument, is fixed., Two or 
three fathoms of a rope is faſtened to this 
harpoon, and, in throwing it, they-uſe a. ſhaft 
of about fifteen feet long, to which the rope is 
15 1 5 : . *-, * -,, fleets I :: 
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fiſtened ; to one end of which a harpoon is 


fixed fo as to leave the ſhaft floating, as a buoy 
upon the water, when the animal | is truck with 1 
the harpoon. | 
We are ſtrangers to the manner of their | 
catching or killing land-animals, but, it is pro- 
bable, that they ſhoot the ſmaller ſorts with 
their arrows; and encounter bears, wolves, and 
foxes, with their ſpears. They have ſeveral 
ſorts of nets, which are perhaps applied to that 
purpoſe à it being cuſtomary for them to throw 
them over their heads, to fgnify their uſe, when 
they offered them for ſale. Sometimes they 
decoy animals, by diſguifing themſelves with a 


Kin, and running upon all fours, in which they 


are remarkably. nimble; making, at the ſame 
time, a kind of noiſe, or neighing. The maſks, 
or carved. heads, as well as the dried heads of 
different animals, are uſed upon theſe occaſions. 
Every thing of the rope kind, which they 
als in making their various articles, is formed 
either from thongs of ſkins, and ſinews of ani 
mals, or from the flaxen ſubſtance, of which 
they manufacture their mantles. The finews - 
were ſometimes ſo remarkably: long; that it was 
hardly poſſible they could 2 4 belonged to 
other animal than the whale. / The ſame co 
jecture may be hazarded with regard to the 
bones, of which they make ew ioftruments 
and weapons. | 
The affitance they thebive FRO toes 
contributes to their dexterity in wooden per- 
formances,. Their I whob - 
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made. of jron.; at leaſt, we ſaw but one chil. 
el that was not made of that. metal, and that 
Was only of bone. The knife, andthe chiſſel 
are the principal forms that iron aſſumes amongtt 
them, The chiſſel conſiſts of a flat long piece, 
faſtened into a wooden, handle. A ſtone is their 
maliet, and a bit“ of fiſh- K in their poliſher, 
Some of theſe chiſſels were nine or ten inches 
in length, and three or four in breadth; but 
they were, in general, conſiderably ſmaller. 
Some of their knives are very large, and their 
blades are crooked; the edge being on the back 
vr convek part. What we bave ſeen among 
them, were about the breadth and thickneſs of 
den iron hoop; and their ſingular form ſuffici- 
ently proves that they are not of European 
make. Theſe iron- tools are ſharpened upon z 
coarſe ſlate het · ſtone, and the whole inſtru- 

ment is kept continually bright. | 

l Iron is called by the natives. ſeehemaile, a name 
which they alſo give to tin, and other white 
metals. It being ſo common among theſe peo 
le, we were anxious. to diſcover how it could 
- de conveyed to them. As ſoon as we arrived 
in the Sound, we perceived that they had a 
wledge of traffic, and an inclination; to pur» 


Ae itz and we were afterwards convinced: that 


they had not acquired this knowledge from 4 
curſory. interview with any ſtrangers, but it 
ſeemed habitual to them, and was à practice in 
which. they werfe well killed. 

Wich whom: they carry on this traffic, ve 
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ticles of European manufactures, or ſuch, ut 
leaſt, as had been derived from ſome civilized 


nation, ſuch as braſs and iron, it does not cer- 


tainly- follow that they were received immedi- 
ately from . theſe nations. For we never coulil 


obtain the leaſt.information of their having ſeen 
ſhips, Aike ours before, nor of their having been 


engaged in commerce with ſuch people. Many 


citcumſtances corroborate to prgye this beyond 


a doubt. On our arrival, they were earneſt in 
their enquiries, whether we meant to Tettle a- 


mongſt them, and whether we were friendly vi- 
ſitors z informing. us, at the ſame time, that 


= 
* 


they freely gave us wood and water from mo- 
tives of friendſhip. > 
This ſufficiently proves, that they conſidered 


 themfelves as proprietors af the place, and dread- 


ed no. ſuperiority : for it would have been an 
unnatural enquiry, if any ſhips had been here 
before, and had ſupplied themſelves with wood 
and water, and then departed; for they might 
then reaſonably expect that we ſhould de the 


exhibited no marks of ſurpriſe at beholding our 
thips; but this may, with great propriety, be 
attributed to their natural indolence of temper, 
and their wanting a thirſt of curioſity. They 
vere never ſtartled at the report of a muſquet, 
till they, one - day, ſhewed us that their hide 

es were impenetrable to their ſpears and 
arrows; when one of our people thot a muſ- 


quet ball through one of them that had been 


Ax times folded. Their aſtoniſhment at this, 
Vor. II. * G g plainly 
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plainly indicated their ignorance of the effect of 
fire-arms, This was afterwards very frequently 
confirmed, when we uſed them to ſhoot birds, 
at which they appeared greatly confounded, 
And our explanation of the piece, together 
with the nature of its operation, with the aid 
of ſhot, and ball, ſtruck them ſo forcibly, as to 
convince us of their having no previous ideas 
on this matter. 

Though ſome account of a voyage to this 
coaſt, by the Spaniards, in 1774, or 1775, had 
arrived in England before we ſailed, the circum- 
ſtances, juſt mentioned ſufficiently prove, that 
theſe ſhips had never been, at Nootka“. It was 
alſo evident, that iron would not have been in 
ſo many bands, nor would. the uſe of it have 
been ſo well known, if they had' ſo lately ob- 
tained the firſt knowledge of it. 

From their general ule of this metal, it pro- 
bably comes from ſome conſtant ſource, in the 
way, of traffic, and. they have perhaps been long 
ſupplied with it, for they uſe their tools with as 
much dexterity * the longeſt practice can ac- 
quire, The moſt natural conject re, therefore, 
is, that they trade for their iron Wies other In- 
dian tribes, who may have ſome communication 
with European ſettlements upon that continent, 
or receive it through ſeveral intermediate na- 
tions. By the fame means they probably ob- 
tain their braſs and copper. 1 

ot 


„it has ſince appeared, that they were not within tuo 
degrees of Nootka, and probably the inhabitants of that 
place never heard of ese Spaniſh ſhips, | 
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Not only the rude materials, but ſome manu- 
faftured articles ſcem to find their way hither. 
The braſs ornaments for noſes are made in fo 
maſterly a manner, that the Indians cannot be 
ſuppoſed capable of fabricating them. We are 
certain, that the materials are European, as all 
the American tribes are ignorant of the method 
of making braſs; though copper has been fre- 
quently met with, and, from its ductility, might 
exfily be faſhioned into any ſhape, and poliſhed. 
If ſuch articles are not uſed by our traders to 
Hudſon's Bay and Canada, m their traffic with 
the natives, they muſt have been introduced at 
Nootka from Mexico; whence, it is probable, 
the two ſilver table ſpoons were originally de- 
rived. k 
Little knowledge can we be ſuppoſed to have 
acquired of the political and religious inſtitu- 
tions eſtabliſhed among theſe people. We dif- 
covered, however, that there were ſuch men 
2 chiefs, diſtinguiſhed by the title of Acweek, 
o whom the others are, in ſome degree, ſubor- 
dinate. But the authority of each of theſe 
great men, ſeems to extend no farther than to 
his own family, who acknowledge him as their 
head. As they were not all elderly men, it is 
poſſible. this title may be hereditary, 

Nothing that we ſaw could give us any inſight 
into their notions' of religion, except the figures 
already mentioned, called Klumma. Theſe, per- 
haps, were idols; but, as the word aczozeh was 
frequently mentioned, when they ſpoke of them, 
we Cy: Dons them to be images of ſome of 
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their anceſtors, whoſe. memories. they venerate, 
This, however, is all conjecture, for we could 
receive no information concerning them; know- 


ing little more of their language than to enable 
us to aſk the names of things, and being inca- 


pable of holding any converſation with their na- 
tives, relative to their traditions, or their inſti- 
tutions. s 

Their language. is neither harſh. nor diſagree- 
able, farther than proceeds. from their pronoun» 
cing the & and & with leſs: ſoftneſs than we do. 
As to the compoſition. of their. language, we 
are enabled to ſay but little. It may, however, 


be inlerred, from their ſhow and diſtinct method 


of ſpeaking, that it has few prepoſn ions or con- 


junctlons, and is deſtitute of even a ſingle in- 
terjec̃tion to exprefs ſurpriſa or admiration. The 


affinity it may bear to other languages, we have 
not been able ſufficiently to trace, not having; 
proper 8 to compare it wit; but from 
the few Mexican words we have procured, there 


is an obvious agreement, throughout the lan- 


guage, in the frequent terminations of the 
words in /, tl, or 2. 5 | 

The word/wakaſowas frequently.inthe mou hs 
of the people of Nootka. It ſeemed to expreſs 
approbation, applauſe, and- friendſhip. When- 
ever they appeared to be pleaſed or fatisfied at 
any fight. or occurrence, they would call out 
*uakaſh! wakaſh “It is worthy of remark; 


that as theſe people ſo Fool differ from tbe! 


natives of the iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, in 


their perſons, cuſtoms, and language, we can- 


not 
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not ſuppoſe their reſpective progenitors to have 
to the ſame tribe, when they emigrat- 
ed into thoſe places where wo now find their: 
deſcendants: POR * tre | 
We have already mentioned, that we put to- 
ſea, in the evening of the 26th of April, with 
manifeſt indications of an approaching. ſtorm y 
aud theſe ſigns- did not deceive us. We had 
ſearce ſailed out of the Sound, when the wind 
ſhifted from · north-eaſt. to ſouth· eaſt by eaſt, 
aud ble w a ſtrong gale, with ſqualls and rain, the- 
ſky being at the fame time uncommonly dark. 
Being apprehenſive of the wind's veering more: 
to the ſouth, which would! expoſe us to the dans: 
ger of a lee ſhore, we got the tacks on board, 
and made all the ſail we could to the ſouth-· weſt. 
k fortunately happened, that the wind veered: 
no further towards the ſouth, than ſouth-eaſt :; 
ſa that, early: the next morning, we were: en- 
tirely clear of the coaſt. Captain Clerke's ſhip+ 
being at forme: diſtance aſtern, the Commodore 
hrouęht to till ſtie came up; and then boi veſ- 
ſels ſteered a north · weſterly courfe. The wind 
blew with great violence, and the weather was 
thick and hazy. Between one and two o'clock; 
in the afternoon, there was a perfect hurricane; 
ſo that the Commodore dee med it exceedingly: 
dangerous to run any longer before it: he there- 
fore brought the ſhips to, with their heads to 
the ſouth. In this ſituation, the Reſolution 
ſprung a · lea, in her ſtarboard quarter, which, 
at firft, alarmed us extremely; but, after the 
water was baled out, which kept us hr” 
ks: - EL EE i 
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till midnight, it was kept under by means of 
one pump. The wind having, in the evening, 
veered to the ſouth- ward, its fury in ſome mea- 
ſure abated; upon which we ſtretched to the 
weſt; but about eleven, the gale again increaſ. 
ed, and continued till five the next morning, 
when the ſtorm began to moderate. 

The weather now ciearing up, we were able 
to ſee ſeveral leagues around us, and ſteered 
more to the north. At noon, our longitude 
was 2299 36“ eaſt; and our latitude, $09 1 
north. We now ſteered north-weſt” by north, 
with a freſh pale, and fair weather. But, to- 
wards the evening, the wind again blew hard, 
with ſqualls and rain. With this weather, we 
continued the fame courſe till the 3oth, when 
we ſteered north by weſt, intending to make 
the land. Captain Cook regretted that he could 


not do it ſooner, as we were now paſſing the 


ſpot where the pretended ſtrait of Admiral de 


Fonte has been placed by geographers. Tho“ 
the Captain gave no credit to ſuch vague and 


improbable ſtories, he was deſirous of keeping 


the coaſt of America aboard, that this point 


might be cleared up beyond diſpute. But he 


conſidered, that it would have been very impru- 
dent to have engaged with the land while the 
weather was fo tempeſtuous, or to have loſt the 


advantage of a fair wind, by waiting for leſs 


ſtormy weather. This day, at twelve o'clock, 
our latitude was 539 22“ north, and our longi- 


tude 225014“ eaſt. 


On Friday the iſt of May, not ſeeing land, we 


ſteered 
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ſteered to the north-eaſt, having a freſh breeze 
at, ſouth-ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, with ſqualls and 
ſhowers of hail and rain. About ſeven o'clock 
in the evening, we deſcried the land, at the diſ- 
tance of twelve or fourteen leagues. At four the 
next morning, the coaſt was ſeen from ſouth- 
eaſt to north by weſt, the neareſt part of it be- 
ing ſive or ſix leagues diſtant. At this time, 
the northern point of an inlet, or, at leaſt, what 
appeared to be one, bore eaſt by ſouth; and 
from it to the north ward, there ſeemed to be 
many bays and harbours along the coaſt. At 
fix o'clock, making a nearer approach to the 
land, we ſteered; north-weſt by north, this be- 
ing the direction of the coaſt; and, between e- 


leven and twelve, we paſſed a cluſter of little 


iſlands. fituate near the continent, to the north- 
ward of the ſouthern point of an extenſive bay. 
An arm of this bay ſeemed to extend in towards 
the north, behind a round lofty mountain that 
ſtands between it and the ſea. To this moun- 
tain Captain Cook gave the name of Mount 
Edgecumbe; and the point of land projecting 
from it, he called Cape Edgecumbe. The la- 
latitude of this cape is 37 3“ nortb, and its lon- 
gitude 2247 eaſt, The land, except in ſome 
parts cloſe to the ſea, is of a conſiderable height, 
adounding with hills. -Mount Edgecumbe, which 
far out-tops all the reſt, was entirely covered 
with ſnow, as were alſo the other elevated hills; 
but the lower ones, and the flatter ſpots near 
the ſea, were deſtitute of it, and covered with 
wood, F 3 j 


: 
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In our progreſs to the north- ward, we found 
that the coaſt from Cape Edgecumbe trended to 
the north and north · eaſt for fix or ſeven leagues, 

and there formed a ſpacious bay. There being 

ſome iſlands in the entrance oof this bay, the 
Commodore named it the Bay of Iſlands. It 
ſeemed to branch out into ſeveral arms, one of 
which turned towards the ſouth, and may per- 
 thaps communicate with the bay on the eaſtern 
ide of Cape Eꝗgecumbe, and thus render the 
land of that cape an ũſland. On the 3d, at half 
an hour after four in the morning, Mount Edge- 
ceumbe bore ſouth; 54 eaſt 3 a large inlet, north 
soo caſt; and the moſt advanced point of land 
towards the north:weſt, lying under a very lofty 
peaked mountain, which obtained the appella- 

tion of Mount*Fair- Weather, 'bore-north 320 

welt. The inlet we named Croſs Sound, ha- 
ving firſt obſerved it on the day ſo marked in 

our calendar. The ſouth-eaſtern point of this 
Sound is an elevated -promontory, which we 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Croſs Cape. To 
the point under the above-mentioned. peaked 
mountain, we gave the name of Capè Fair-Wea- 
ther. At noon; this cape was diſtant twelve or 

.ithirteen leagues. 

We had now light breezes” from the north- 
weſt, which continued ſeveral days. We ſteer- 
ed to the ſouth · weſt, and · weſt- ſouth- weſt, till 
the morning of the 4th, when we tacked and 
iſtood towards the ſhore. At twelve o'clock, 

Mount Fair- Weather bore north 63 eaſt, and 

the ſhore. under it was about a dozen leagues 

diſtant. 
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diſtant. This mount is the higheſt of a chain 
or ridge of mountains, that rife at the north- 
weſtern entrance of Croſs-Sound, and extend to- 
wards the north-weſt, parallel with the coaſt. 
Theſe mountains were covered with ſnow, from 


the higheſt ſummit down to the ſea- coaſt; except 


a few places, where we could dilcern trees that 
ſeemed to riſe, as it were, from the ſea. - About 
five o'clock in the afternoon, the top of a high 
mountain appeared above the horizon, bearing 
north 269 welt, and as we afterwards found, near 
forty leagues diſtant. We ſuppoſed that it was 
the mount St Elias of Commodore Beering, We 
ſaw, in the courſe of this day, ſeveral porpoiſes, 
ſeals, and whales alſo great numbers of gulls, 
and many flocks of birds which had a black 
circle about the head, and a black band on the 
tip of the tail and upper part of the wings, the 
reſt being white below and blueiſh above. We 
likewiſe obſerved a browniſh duck, with a black= 
iſh or dark-blue head and neck. | | 
As we had light winds, with occaſional calms 
ve proceeded but ſlowly. On the 6th, at mid- 
day, the neareſt land was at the diſtance of a- 
bout eight leagues. In a north-eaſterly directi- 
on, there appeared to be a bay, and an ifland 
near its ſouthern point, covered with wood, 
This is probably the place where Beering an- 
chored. South-ward of the bay (which Cap- 
tain Cook named Beering's Bay, in bonour of 
its diſcoverer) the ridge of mountains, already 
mentioned, is interrupted, by a plain of ſeveral 
leagues in extent, beyond which the fight was 
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unbounded. In the afternoon, we ſounded, 
and found a muddy bottom at the depth of a- 
bout ſeventy fathums. Soon afterwards, ha- 
ving a light northerly breeze, we ſteered to the 
weſt- ward; and at noon, the next day, we were 
at the diſtance. of four or five leagues from the 
ſhore. From this ſtation we could perceive a 
a bay under the high land, with low wood-land 
on each ſide of it. We now found- that the 
. Coaſt trended conſiderably to the weſt; and as 
we had but little wind, and that chiefly from 
the weſt-ward, we made a flow progreſs. On 
the gth, about noon, mount St Elias bore north 

os eaſt, at the diſtance of nineteen leagues, 

his mountain ſtands twelve leagues inland, in 
the longitude of 219“ eaſt, and in the latitude 
of 6027 north. fr belongs to a ridge of very 
lofty mountains, which may be reckoned a kind 
of. continuation, of the former, being feparated 
from them only by the plain before- mentioned. 
On Sunday the 1oth at twelve o'clock, we 
were about three leagues diſtant from the coalt 
of the continent, which extended from eaſt half 
north, to north-weſt. half weſt. To the weſt- 
ward of the latter direction was an iſland, at the 
diſtance of. fix leagues. A point, which the 
Commodore named Cape $uckting, projects to- 
wards the north-eaſtern. end of this iſland, The 
extremity of the cape is Tow; but, within it, 
ſtands a hill of confiderable height, which is di- 
vided from the mountaitfs by tow land; fo that 
the cape, at a diſtance, has an infular appear- 
ance. On the north fide. of Cape Suckling is 
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a bay, which ſeemed to be extenſive, and to be 
ſheltered from moſt winds. Captain Cook had 
ſome thoughts of repairing to this bay, in or- 
der to ſtop the leak of his ſhip, all our endea- 
vours to effect that purpoſe at ſea having proved 
fruitleſs. We therefore ſteered for the cape; 


but, having only variable light breezes, we ad- 


vanced towards it flowly. Before night, hows 
ever, we had approached near enough to ſee 
ſome low land projecting from the cape to the 
north-weſt : we alſo obſerved ſome little iſlands 
in the bay,' and ſeveral elevated rocks between 
the cape and the north-eaſtern extremity of the 
land. As there appeared to be a patiage on 
each ſide of theſe rocks, we cominued ſteering 
thither the whole night. Early the next morn« 
ing, the wind ſhifred from northeaft to north. 
This being againſt us, the Commodore relin- 
quiſhed his defign of going into the bay, and 
dore up for the weft end of the iſland. © There 
being a calm about ten "o'clock, he embarked 
in a boat, and landed on the mand, with a view 
of ſecing what lay on the other fide; but find- 
ing that the hills were at a greater diſtance than 
he expected, and that the way was woody and 
ſteep, he laid aſide that intention. On a fmalll 
eminence near the ſhore, he left, at the foot 
of a tree, a bottle containing a paper, on which 
the names of dur thips, und the date of our 
diſcovery, were inſeribed: he alſo inclofed two 
liver two- penny picees of Engliſh coin, which, 
with many others, had been furniſhed him by 
Dr Kaye, now Dean of Lincoln k and, in tefti« 
W 
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mon of his eſteem for that gentlemen, be diſ 


tinguiſhed. whe iſland by the name of Kaye's 


nd. 1 

This iſle dog not exceed olive leagues j jn 
lenge; and its breadth. is: not above a league 
and a half in any part of Tee The ſouth · weſt 


point, whole latitude is 390.49 north, and lon- 


 gitude 2162: 58' eaſt, is a naked rocks conſider- 
ably elevated above the land within it. There 
alſo a high rock lying off it, which, When 
24 in ſome particular dirctions,. has the. aj 
pearance of a ruinous caſtle. 'The iſlandtermi- 
nates, towards the ſea, in bare ſlopping cht 
with a beach canliting of large pebbles, inter- 
mixed i in ſome places with a clayey. ſand, The 
cliffs are compoſcd of. a bluiſh ſtone or rock, 
and are, except in a few. parts, in a ſoſt or 


mouldering ſtate. Some parts of the ſhore- are 


interrupted by ſmall vallies and gvllics, in each 
of. which a rivolet or torrent ruſhes down with 
a conſiderable degree of impetuoſity; _ though, 
perhaps, only furniſhed from ie ſdew, and 


Iaſtuig no longer than till the whole is diflolved. 


TI neſs vallies are filled with pine: trees 3a yy 
 alſo-abound in other parts of the ifſand,. which, 


indeed; is covered, as. it- were, with à bro 5 


es of, wood.” The trees, however, are. 


om being of an extraordinary growth ; few of 


them ſecming to. be larger, than what a perſon 
might. graſp round with his arms, and their ge- 
neral height being forty br fifty feet; ſo that 
they would be of no great ſer vice for Oupping, 


except as materials for making —— 
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wy 


and other ſmall things. The pine-trees appear- | 


ed to be all of one ſpecies; and neither the 

Canadian pine, nor cypreſs, was to be ſeen, 
Upon the edges of the cliffs, the ſurface was 

covered with a kind of ſurf, about ſix inches 


thick, apparently compoled of the common 


moſs; and the upper part of the ifland had 
nearly the ſame appearance in point of colour; 
but that which covered it whatever it was, ſeem- 
ed to be thicker. Among the trees were ſome 
currant and hawberry buthes, a yellow-flowers. 
ed violet, and the leaves of other plants not 
yet in flower, particularly one which was ſup- 
poſed by Mr Anderſon to be the Beracleum of 
Linnzus. 93 209 5 
A crow was ſeen flying about the wood; two 
or three white headed eagles, like thoſe. of Noot- 
ka, were alſo obſerved; beſides another ſpecies 
equally large, which had a white breaſt. The 
Commodore likewiſe ſaw, in his paſſage from 


the thip to the ſhore, a number of fowls ſitting. 


on the water, or flying about; the principal ot 
which were gulls, burres, ſhags, duck or large 
petrels, divers, and quebrantahueſſes. The di- 
vers were of two ſorts; one very large, whoſe 
colour was black, with a white belly and breaſt ; 
the other of a ſmaller ſize, with a longer and 
more pointed bill. The ducks were alſo of two 
ſpecies; one browniſh, with a- dark-blue or 


blackiſh head and neck; the other ſmaller; and 


of a dirty black colour. The ſhags were large 
and black, having a white ſpot behind the wings. 
The gulls were of the common fort, flying in 
flo 
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flocks. There was alſo a ſingle bird flying a. 
bout, apparently of the gull kind, whoſe co- 


lour was a ſuowy white, with ſome black along 
part of the upper ſide of its wings. At the 


place where our party landed, a fox came from: 


the verge of the wood, and eying them with 
little emotion, walked leifarel on without ma- 
nifeſting any figns of fear. i 

arge ſize, and his colour was a reddiſh yellow, 
Two or three ſmall ſeals were likewiſe ſeen near 
the ſhore; but no traces were difcovered of in- 
habitants having ever been in the ifland. 


Captain Cook, with thoſe who accompanied 


Þim, returned on board in the afternoon, and, 
with a light breeze from the eaſt, ſteered for 
the ſouth-weſt fide of the iſland, which we got 
round. by eight o'clock in the evening: we then 
ood for the weſternmoſt land that was now in 
Kght. At the north-eaſt end of Kay's Ifland 
ſtands another iſland, extending north-weſt and 
ſouth-eaſt about nine miles, to within the ſame 
diſtance of the north-weſtern boundary of the 
bay mentioned 7 to which the appellation 

y was given. Early the next 


eaſt by ſouth; and, at this time, we were at 
the diſtance of four or five leagues from the 
main. At noon, the eaſtern point of a ſpa- 


cious inlet bore weſt north-weſt, about three 


leagues diſtant. From Comptroller's 2 Cop 
this point, which the Commodore named 
Hinchingbroke, the direflion of the coaſt . 


33 


e was not of 3 
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to incline towards the fouth z a direction very 


different from that which is marked out in the 
modern charts, founded on the late diſcoveries 


of the Ruffians; inſomuch that we had fome 


reaſon to expect, that we ſhould find, through 
the inlet before us, a patfage to the north, and 
that the land to the weſt and ſouth-weſt, was 2 
group of iflands. The wind was now ſouth- 
eaſterly, and we were menaced with a fog and 
a ſtorm; and Captain Cook was deſirous o 

ting into ſome place to ftop the leak, before we 
had another gale to encounter, We therefore 
ſteered for the infer, which we had no ſooner 
reached, than the weather became exceedingly 
foggy, and it was deemed neceſſary that the 
ſhips ſhould be ſecured in ſome place or other, 
til the fky ſhonld clear up. With this view 
we hauled cloſe under Cape Hinchinbroke, and 
eaſt anchor before a fmall cove, over a clayey 
bottom, in eight fathoms water, at the Giſtaned 
of about two furlongs from the ſhore. - 

Soon after we had anchored; the boats were 
hoiſted out, ſome to fiſh, and others to found. 
The ſeine, at the ſame time, was drawn. in the 
cove ; but-without ſucceſs, as it was torn. At 
intervals, the fog cleared away, and gave us 2 

view of the neighbouring land. The Cape was 
one league diſtant ; the weſtern point of the in- 
let, five leagues; and the land on that ſide ex- 
tended to weſt by north. Between this point 
and north-weft by weſt, we could diſceru no land. 
The moſt weſterly point we had in view on the 


an * was. at the diftance of two leagues» 


Betuixt 
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Betwixt this point, and the ſhore under which 
our ſhips now lay at anchor, is a bay about three 
leagues deep, on the ſouth-eaſtern fide of which 
are ſeveral coves; and, in the middle, ſtand 
ſome rocky iſlands. TY 

Mr Gore was diſpatched in a boat to theſe 
iſlands, in order to ſhoot ſome birds that might 
ſerve for food. He had ſcarcely reached them, 
when about twenty natives appeared, in two 
large canoes, upon which he returned to the 
ſhips, and they followed him. They were un- 
willing, however, to venture along-fide, but 
kept. at a little diſtance, ſhouting aloud, and 
claſping and -extending their arms alternately, 
They then begun a kind of ſong, much after the 
manner of the inhabitants of King George's or 
. Nootka Sound. Their heads were ſtrewed with 
' feathers, and one of them held out a white gar» 
ment, which we ſuppoſed was intended as a 
token of friendſhip; while another, for near a 
quarter of an hour, ſtood up in the canoe, en- 
tirely naked, with his arms extended like a croſs, 
and motionleſs. Their canoes were conſtructed 
upon a different plan from thoſe of Nootka. 
The frame conſiſted of flender laths, and the 
outſide was formed of the ſkins of ſeals, or 0- 
ther animals of a ſimilar kind. Though we re- 
turned their figns of amity, and endeavoured, 
by the moſt expreſſive geſtures, to encourage 
them to come along-fide, we were unable to 
prevail upon them. Though ſome of our peo- 
ple repeated ſeveral of the moſt common words 
of the language of Nootka, ſuch as malool and 
iz; nts ſcelemaile, 


\ 
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ſeekemaile, they did not appear to underſtand 


them. After they had received ſome preſents 
that were thrown to them, they retired towards 
the ſhore, intimating, by ſigus, that they nou 
pay us another viſit the next morning. Two e 
them, however, came off to us in the night, 
each in a ſmall canoe; hoping, perhaps, that 
they might find us all aſleep, and miglit have an 
opportunity of pilfering; for they went away as 
ſoon as they perceived themſelves diſcovered. 
Ihe wind, during the night, blew hard and 
in ſqualls, with rain, and thick hazy weather, 
The next morning, about ten, the wind becom- 


ing more moderate, and the weather in ſome 


meaſure clearing up, we-got-up our anchors and 


made ſail, in order to ſearch for Tome convent- 


ent place where we might ſtop the leak, as our 
ent ſtation was too much expoſed for that 
purpoſe. Captain Cook at firſt propoſed to have 
gone up the bay before Which our ſhips had an- 
chored; but he was afterwards induced by the 
clearneſs of the weather, to ſteer towards the 
north, farther up the great inlet. After we 
had paſſed the north-weſt point of the above- 
mentioned bay, we found that the coaſt, on 
that fide, inclined to the eaſt-ward. We did 
not follow it, bat proceeded on our courſe to the 
horthward, for a point of land which we obſcr- 
ved in that direction. „ 
The Americans who had viſited us the pre- 
celing day, came off again in the morning, in 
fire or fix canoes; but as they did nor come till 
ater we were under fail, they were unable to 
Vor. II. . reach 


o 
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reach the ſhips, though they followed us for a 
conſiderable time. In the afternoon, before 
two o'clock, the upfavourable weather returns 
ed, with ſo thick a haze, that we could diſcern 
no other land but the point juſt. mentioned, 
of which we arrived between four and five 
o'clock, and found it to he a little iſland, ſituate 
at the diſtance of about two miles from the 
neighbouring coaſt, being a -point of land, on 
the eaſtern fade of which we diſcovered an excel- 
lent bay, or rather harbour. To this we plied 
up, while the wind blew in. very hard ſqualls, 


accompanied with rain. Though, at ſome in- 


tervals, we could ſee land in every direction, 
yet, in general, there was fo great a fog, that 
we could. only perceive. the ſhores of the bay 


for which we were now ſtzering. In paſſing the 


iſland, we found a muddy bottom, at the depth 
of twenty-ſix fathoms. Not long- after, ve 


found ſixty and ſeventy fathoms, over a rocky 


bottom; and, in the entrance of the bay, the 
depth. of water was from thirty to ſix fathoms. 
At length, about eight o'clock, we were obliged 


by the violence of the ſqua'ls,- to caſt anchor in 
thirteen fathoms water, before we had proceed- 


ed ſo far into the bay as the Commodore intend- 


ed; but we thought ourſelves fortunate in hav- 
ing the ſhips. already ſecured ; for the night was 
extremely tempeſtuous. 


Though the weather was ſo turbulent, the 


natives were not deterred from paying us a vi- 


fit. Three of them came off in two canoes; 


two men in one, and one in the other, "I 


' | 
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te number that each canoe could carry, For 
they were conſtructeil nearly in the ſame manner 
with thoſe of the Eſquimaux, except that in ode 
of them were two holes for two perſons to fit 
in, and in the other but one. Theſe men had” 
each a ſtick; of the length of adout three feet, 
with the large feathers, or wings of birds, faſt» 
ened to it. 'Thefe they frequently held up to 
us, probably as tokens of peace. Ihe treatment 
theſe three received, induced many other to vi- 
fit us, between one and two o'clock the follow- 
ing morning, in both great and ſmall canoes. 
Some of them ventured on board the Reſolu- 
tion, though not before ſome of our people had 
ſtepped into their boats. Among thoſe who 
came on board, was' a middle-aged man, who, 
as we afterwards found, was the chief. His 
dreſs was made-of the ſkin of the ſea- otter, and 
be had on his head fuch a cap as is worn by the 
inhabitants of Nootka, embelliſhed with ſky⸗ 
dige glaſs beads. He appear-d to value theſe 
much more than our white glaſs-beads. Any 
ind of beads, however, ſeemed to be in hig 
eſtimation among theſe prople, who readily gave 
in exchange for them whatever they had, even 
n ling, 
They were very deſirous of iron, but abſo- 
lutely rejected ſmall bits, and wanted pieces nine 

te er ten inches long at leaſt, and of the breadth 

of three or four fingers. They obtained but 
ne of this commodity from us, 38, by this 
time, it was become rather ſcarce. The points 
* A ſome of their ſpears were of this mie: al ; d. 
nd 1133 thers 


: 


thers were of copper; and a few were of bone; 
of which laſt the points of {their arrows, darts, 


&c. were formed. 

The chief could not be prevailed. upon to 
venture below the upper deck, nor did he and 
his companions continue long on board. While 
they were with us, it was neceſſary to watch 
them narrowly, as they ſoon. manifeſted, an in- 
clination for thieving. At length, when they 
had been three or four hours along - ſide the Ke» 
ſolution, they all quitted her, and repaired. to 


the Diſcovery, which ſhip. nont of them had 


before been on board of, except one man, who 
game from her at this very time, and immedi- 
ately returned to her, in company with the o- 


thers. As ſoon as they had departed from our 
| ſhip, Captain. Cook. diſpatched a. boat to ſound 
the head of the- bay ; for, as the wind- was mo- 


derate at preſent, he had an intention of laying 


the ſhip athore, if a proper place could be found. 


for the proceſs of ſtopping the leak. Soon af- 
terwards al-the Americans quitted the Diſcos 
very, and made their way towards our boat that 
was employed in ſounding. The officer who 
was in her, obſerving their approach, returned 


to the ſhip, and. all the canoes fullowed him. 


The crew of the boat» had no ſooner. repaired 
on board, leaving in her, by way of guard, tuo 
of their. number, than ſeveral of the natives 
ſtepped into her; ſome of hom preſented their 
ſpears. before the two men, while others looſed 


the rope by which ſhe was faſtened. to the ſhip) 


and the tceſt were ſo daring an to attempt to toy 


. 
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ber Fs. But the moment they ſaw that we - 

vere preparing. to oppoſe them, they let her 

ro, ſtepped out of her into their..own boats, - 

and made ſigns to us to perſuade us to lay down 

our arms, being, to all Dance. e 
unconcerned. 

This attempt, though a.very. bold one, was 
ſcarce equal to what they had. n,editated og 
board Captain, Clerke's ſhip. The man whom 
xe mentioned before as having conducted his 
countrymen fromthe. Reſolution to the er 
very, had fir ſt bæen on board. of the latter 3 
where, looking down, all the hatchways, 
oblerving no one except the officer of the watch, . 
aud one or: two others, he. doubtleſs imagined + 
that. ſhe might. be plundered. with eaſr, particus 
lacly es ſhe was ſtationed: at ſome Jiſtance from 
the Neſelution. It, was. unqueſtionably with 
this intent, that the natives went oft. to her. 
Several of them went on board without on 
leaſt ceremony, and drawing their knives, made 
ſigus to the officers, and the other people upon 
deck, ta keep off, and began to ſcarch for plun- 
der. Ihe firit thing they laid hold of was the 
wader of one of; our boats, which they imme- 
ditcly-threw- overboard to thoſe of their party 
Who had continued . in.the canoes. But before 
they had time to find another object that ſtruck. 
their fancy, the ſhip's crew: were alarmed, and 
many of them, armed with cutlaſſes, came 
on deck. On obſerving. this, the alunderers - 
all ſneaked off into their canoes, with evident: 
marks af indifference. It was at this time, that. 
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our boat was occupied in ſounding, as we have 


already mentioned; and the natives, without 


delay, proceeded towards her, after the diſap- 
ointment they had met with at the Diſcovery; 
heir viſiting us fo early in the morning was 


undoubtedly with a view of plundering, on 2 


fuppoſition that they thould find all our people 
* aſleep. | | * 
From the circumſtances above related, it 
may reaſonably be inferred; that theſe people are 
not at all acquainted with fir&arms. © For, if 


they had knowr any thing of 1heir effect, they 


would by on means have ventured to attempt 
carrying off a boat from under a ſhip's guns; 
in the. face of upwards of a hundred men; 
for moſt of the Retolut:on's people were looks 
ing at them, at the very inſtant of their ma- 
king the attenipt. However, we leſt them as 


ignorant, in this particular, as we found them; 
for they nen her ſaw nor heard a muſquet fired 


except at birds. 


As we were on the- point of weighing anchor; 


in order to proceeil further up the bay, the wind 
began to blow. as violently as before, and was 
attended with rain 4 inſomuch that we were 05 
bliged to bear away the cable again, and lie fait 
In the evening, perceiving that the gale did not 
abate, and thinking that it aright be ſome time 
before an opportunity of getting higher up pres 
ſented itſelf, the Commodore was determined 
to heel the ſhip in our preſent ſtation ; and, 
with that view, cauſed her to be moored with 1 


kedge · anchor and hawſers-- One of the 9 


ſ 
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it-heaving the anchor out of the boat, was cars 
ried overboard: by the buoy rope, and accompa- 
nied the anchor to the bottom. In this very 
bazardeus ſituation, he had ſufficient preſence 
of mind to diſengage himſelf, and come up to 
the ſurface of the water, Where he- was imme- 
diately taken. up, with a dangerous fracture in 
due of bis legs. Early the following morning, 
we heeled. the ſhip, in order to ſtop the leak, 
vhich, on ripping off the ſnheathing, was found 
to be in the ſeams. While the carpenters 
were employed in this bufineſs, others of our 

ople. filled the water-caſks at a, ſtream not 
from our ſtation. The wind had, by this 
time, conſiderably abated; but the weather was 
hazy, with rain, The. Americans paid us ano- 
ther vifit this, morning: thoſe who came off 
brit, were in, ſmall. canoes 3 others arrived af- 
terwards in large canoes. In one of theſe great 
canoes were: twenty women and one man, be- 
ſides ſeveral children. | W 1 242 

On Saturday the 16th, towards the evening, 


the weather. c cared up, and we then found 


ourſelves encompaſſed with land. Our ſtation 
was on the eaſtern. ſide of the Sound, in a place 
diſtinguiſhed, by the appellation of Snug Cor- 
ner Bay. Captain Cook, accompanied by ſome 
of his officers, went to take a ſutvey of. the head 
of it ; and they faund that it was ſheltered from 
all winds, and had. a muddy bottom at the depth 
of from ſeven to three fathoms. The land near 
the ſhore. is low; partly wooded, and partly 
dear. The . cleat ground was. covered an. 


- 
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"but very little remained in the woods. The 
ſummits of the hills in the neighbourhood were 
covered with wood; but thoſe that were at x 
greater diſtance inland, had the appearance of 
naked rocks, involved in ſnow. -— 

The leak of the Reſolution being at length 
Nopped, we weighed anchor on the 17th, at 
four in the morning, and ſteered a north-weſt 
. courſe, with a gentle breeze at eaſt-north-caſt, 
Soon after we had made ſail, the Americans 
- vitited us again, ſeemingly with no other view 
than to gratify their curioſity, for they did not 
enter into any traffic with us. When we had 

reached the north-weſtern point of the arm 
wherein we had anchored, we obſerved tnat the 
- Aood-tide came into the inlet, by the ſame chan- 
nel through which we had entered. This circum- 
ſtance did not much contribute to the probabi- 
lity of a paſſage to the north through the inlet, 
though it did not make entirely againſt it. Af. 
ter we had paſſed the point juſt mentioned, we 
met with much foul ground, and many ſunken 
rocks. The wind now failed us, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by calms and variable light airs, ſo that 
we had ſome difficulty in extricating ourſelves 
from the danger that threatened us. At laſt 
however, about one o'clock; ve caft anchor in 
about thirteen fathoms water, under the eaſt- 
ern ſhore, about four leagues to the north-ward 
of our laſt ſtation. Though the weather, in 

the morning, had been very hazy, it cleared up 
afterwards, ſo as to afford us a diſtin view 
all the ſurrounding land, particularly INOS 
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the north, where it appeared to cloſe. This 
gave us but little hope of meeting with a 
ſage that way. That he might be enabled to 
form a better judgment, Captain Cook ſent Mr 


Core, with two armed boats to examine the 
northern arm; and at the ſame time diſpatched 

the Maſter, with two other boats, to ſurvey a- 
nother arm that ſeemed to incline towards the 
eaſt. Both of them returned at night. The 
Maſter informed the Commodore, that the arm, 
to which he had been ſent, communicated with 
that we had laſt quitted, and that one fide of 
it was formed by a cluſter of iſlands. Mr Gore 
reported, that he had ſeen the entrance of an 
um, which, he thought, extended a very con- 
kderable way to the north- eaſt- ward, and by 
which a paſſage might probably be found. On 
the other hand, Mr Roberts, one of the Mates, 
who had accompanied Mr Gore on this ocea- 
kon, gave it as his opinion, that they-ſaw the 
bead of this arm. The variation of theſe tw W W 
opinions, and the circumſtance before- mention 

ed of the flood - tide entering the inlet from the 
ſouth- ward, rendered the exiſtence of a paſſage 


this. way extremely uncertain. Captain Cook 5 | 
ploy no more time 
an ſeeking a paſſage in a place "that afforded ſo 


therefore determined to em 


{mall a proſpect of ſucceſs, particularly as the 
wind was row Ar ended geting out 
to ſea. - i. { Lindy © N 1 tr 

The nent inge about three clock, we 
weighed, and made ſail to the ſouth- ward down 
the inlet, with a light northerly: breeze. © We 

V O. II. * K K ä met 
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met with the fame broken ground as on the 
ding day, but ſoon oxtricated ourſelves from 


it. We were enabled to thprten onr way out 
to ſea, by diſregarding another paſſage into the 
inlet, to the ſouth-weſt of that by which we 


entered. It is 


ed from the other, by an 
wand that ext ei 


ghteen leagues in the di- 


rection of ſouth-weſt and north-caſt,. to which 


. gave the appellation of Montagu 
| Dine are ſeveratilands ivithis ſouth-weſtern 


channel. Thoſe which are ſituate in the en- 


trance, next the open: ſea, àre elevated and 


rocky. Thoſe that ate within, are low; and 
as they were totally free from ſnow, and cover- 
_ ed with wood and verdure, they were, for this 
' reaſon, denominated Green Iſlands. 


The wind, at two o'clock in the afternoon, 
vecred to the: ſouth-weſt, and ;/ ſouth-weſt by 


ſunth, which ſubjected us to the neceſſity of 


pying. We firſt ſtretched over ta within the 


diſtance of two miles of the eaſtorm ſhore, and 


tacked in about fiſty - three fathoms, As we 


Rood back to Montagu Aland, we diſcovereda 


ledge of rocks, ſome under water, and others 
above the ſurface... +We: afterwards: met with 


- fome others towards the middie of the channel. 
'Theſe rocks rendering it -unſafe to ply during 


the ch, Tabard. = wes ing off and on, 

ontagu Iſland; for the depth of water 
was fo great, that we canld not caſt anchor. 
The next morning, at break of day, we ſteer- 
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nd Montagu Ifland, which is about two leagues 
and an half in breadth. Ihe wind was incons 
ſderable the whole day; and, about eight in 
the evening, we had a perfect calm ; when we 
let go our anchors at the depth of twenty-one 
fathoms, over a muddy bottom, about the diſ- 
tance of two miles from Montagu Iſland. * C 
ter the calm had continued till. ten o'clock the 
ſucceeding marning, a flight breeze ſprung up 
from the north, with which we again weighed 
and made fail. - Having got out into the open 
ſea by fix in the evening, we diſcovered that 
the coaſt trended weſt by ſouth, as far-as the 
eye could poſſibly reg. 5 

The inlet which we had now quitted, wag 
ditinguiſhed by Captain Cook with the name 
of Prince William's Sound. From What we 
law of it, it ſeems to occupy, at leaſt, ono de 
pee and an half of latitude, and two degrees - 
of longitude, excluſive of the branches or , 
with whoſe extent we are unacquainted. - The 
natives whom we ſaw, were in general of a+ 
middling ſtature, though many of them-werg | 
under it. They were ſquare; or ſtrong-cheſtedy 
va ſhort thick necks, and large broad viſage, 
which were, for the moſt part, rather flat. 
The-mott - diſproportioned part of their body 
appeared to be their heads, which wore of groat 
magnitude. Their teeth were of -a tolerable 
whiteneſs, broad, well ſet, and equal in fie 
Their noſes bad full, wund polntsy turned up 
u do tip and their eyes, thou not ſmall © 
hurt ſearecly proportioned to the largeneſß o 
R K k 3 we their 


_ fiderable, Very few, however, ean be {aid to 
| indicates/frankneſs, 'vivacity; and good nature; 


_ the females, and of the children, is 
men, whom we faw naked, had rather a {warthy 


he mien, women and children of this 


bs bee frocks we compoſed of the ſkins 
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their faces. They had black hair, which was 
ſtrong, ſtraight, and thick. Their beards were, 
in general, thin, or deficient; but the hapr 
grow ing about the lips of thoſe who have them, 

were briſtly or tiff, and often of a browniſh ch⸗ 
lour; and ſome of 'the Boy, men had large, 
thick, firaight beards.” ' 

Though, for the moi» 8 er in the 
formation of their perforis,.and hs: lapgeneſs bf 
their heads, the variety in their features is cob- 


be handſome, 1 — their countenance uſually 


and yet ſome of theniſhewed a reſerve and ſul. 
lenheſs in their aſpecx. The faces of ſome of the 
n_ are Nareeable; and many of them, but 
y the younger ones, may eaſily be dif. 
putthed from the other Tex, by the fuperior 
their features. The complexion of 


White, without any mixture of red. Many of the 


eaſt, which was ſcarcely the effect of. any ftain; 
abit ſs not their cuſtbm/to-patnt their bodies. 


Sound, are all clothed in the ſame manner. 
Their ordinary dreßs ie b fort of cloſe frock, or 
rather rode, which ſometimes reaches only to 
the knees, but generally down to the, aneles. It 


has, at the upper part, a hole juſt uficient to jo 
admit the brad; wird lee ves reaching to t 


als, teh as bd * 
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pine-martin, ſea-otter, ſeal, c. and they are 
commonly worn with the hairy fide outwards: 
come of the natives have their frocks made of 
the ſkins of ſowls, with only the down left on 
them, which they glue upon other ſubſtances 7. 
we alſo ſaw one or two woollen garments, re- 
ſembling thoſe of the inhabitants of King 
George's Sound. At the ſeams, where the 
different K ins are ſewed together, they are us 
ſually adorned with fringes - or taſſels of narrom 
thongs,” cut out of the tame ſkins. There is a 
ſort of cape or collar to a few of them, and ſome 
have a hood; but the other is the moſt cuſtoms 
ary form, and appears to conſtitute their whole 
dreſs in fair weather, 'Fhey put over this, when 
it is rainy, another frock, made with ſome de- 
gree of ingenuity from the inteſtines of whales, 
or of ſome other large animal, prepared with 
ſuch {kill, as to reſemble, in a great meaſure, 
our gold-beaters' leaf. It is formed ſo as to be 
drawn tight round the neck; and its fleeves ex- 
tend down to the wriſt, round which they are 
faſtened with a ſtring. When they are in their 
canoes, they draw the ſkirts of this frock over | 
the rim of the hole-in which they fit, ſo that 
the water is prevented from entering. At the 
fame time it keeps the men dry upwards, for no 
water can penetrate through it. It is apt t 
crack or break, if it is not conſtantly kept moi 
This frock, as well as the common one made of 
Kins, is nearly ſimilar to the dreſs of the x 
tives of Greenland, as deſeribed by Crantz“. 


Though 
ou, Hiſtory et ona, Yok b y 196-38 | 
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Though the inhabitants of this inlet, in gene. 


ral, do not cover their legs or feet, yet ſome of 
them wear a kind of ſkin ſtockings, reaching 
half-way up their thighs. . Few of them are 
without mittens for their hands, formed from 
the {kins of a bear's paws. Thoſe who wear a+ 
ny thing on their heads, reſembled, in this par- 
ticular, the people of Nootka, having high 
truncated conical caps, compoled of ſtraw, and 
fome times of wood. | 

The hair of the men is commonly cropped 
round the forehead and neck, but the female 


ſuffer it to grow long; and the greateſt part of 


them tic a lock of it on the crown, while a few 
club it behind, after our method. Both the 
men and women perforate their ears with ſeve- 
ral holes, about the outer and lower part of the 
edge, wherein they ſuſpend ſmall bunches of 
beads. They alſo perforate the ſchtum of the 


noſe, through which they often thruſt the quill - 


feathers of birds, or little bending ornaments, 
made of a tubulous ſhelly ſubſtanee, ſtrung on 
a ſtiff cord, of the length of three or four inch - 
es, which give them a ridiculous and groteique 


appearance. But the moſt extraordinary ornã- 
mental faſhion, adopted by ſome of the natives 


of both ſexes, is their having the under: lip cut 


Iwelling part. This inciſion frequently exceeds 

three inches in length, and either by ite natural 

retraction while the wound is ſtill freſh, or 
the repetition of ſome artificial ninagement, al. 


fumes the appearance and ſhape of lips, and be. 


vite through - length-wiſe, rather below the 
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comes ſufficiently large to admit the tongue 
through. This happened to be the caſe, when 
a perſon with his under- lip thus ſlit was firſt 
ſeen by one of our ſailors, who immediately ex- 
caimed, that the man had two mauthse; which, 
indeed, it greatly reſembles. They fix in this 
_— mouth a flat, narrow ind of ornament, 
oa! ord out of a ſolid {hell or bone, cut 
mall narrow pieces, like teeth, almaſt 

— to the baſe, or thick part, which has, at 
ach end, a projecting bit, that ſerves to * 
port it when put into the divided lip; the cut 
part then er outwards. Some of them 
only perforate the lower lip into ſeperate holes; 
on which occafion the ornament conſiſts of the 
ſame number of diſtinct ſhelly ſtuds, the points 
of which are thruſt through: theſe holes, and 
their heads appear within the lip, not unlike as 
; pother raw teeth under their natural ones, 
Such are the-native.ornaments of theſe people. 
But we obſerved among them many beads of Ru- 
opean-manufatture, chiefly of 2 pale blue co- 
lour, which are hung in their ears, or about their 
aps, or are joined to their hp-ornaments, which 
have a little hole drilled in each of the, points 
towhich-they-rc faſtened, and others to them, 
till they ſometimes even 1 
a the chin, In this laſt caſe, however, th 
eunnot remove them with ſuch facility z-. 
'vith reſpect to their own 1 
en take them. out with Ge EE 
le. They lkewiſe wear | pu lets of / 
Me: 4 _ ſubſtance, or others 
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lindrical form, compoſed of a ſubſtance reſem. ert 
bling amber. And they are, in general, ſo fond {Wha 
of ornaments of ſome kind or other, that they {Wont 
fix any thing in their perforated lip; for one of 
them appeared with two of our iron nails pro- 
jecting like prongs from it; and another ma Wn 
attempted to put a large braſs button into it. ear 
The men often paint their faces of a black ]Wbol 
colour, and of a bright red, and ſometimes of: on 
bluiſh or leaden hue; but not in any -regular err 
figure. The women puncture or ftain the chin 
with black, that comes to a point in each of 
their cheeks4 a cuſtom ſimilar to.which is in 
vogue among the. Greenland females, as we are 
informed by Crantz. The bodies of theſe peo - nd 
ple are not painted, which may probably be ow- 
ing to the ſcarcity of materials for that purpoſe, Pe. 
all the colours which they brought for ſale, be- 
ing in very ſmall. quantities. Un the whole, N 
we have in no country ſeen ſavages who take et 
more pains than theſe do, to ornament, or ra- 
2 (as we e to disſigure their per- ; 
ns. 2, 
Their canoes are of two ſorts; the one large MW" 
and open, the other ſmall and covered. We 
have mentioned before, that there were twenty 07 
women, and one-man, beſides-children, in one 
of their large boats. Captain Cook having at- 4 
tentively examined this, and compared its con- 
ſtruction with Crantz's deſcription of the great, N 
or women's boat in Greenland, found that they 
were built in the ſame mode, with no other 
difference - than in the form of the _— 
ern, 
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ern, particularly of the former, which ſome- 
hat reſembles. a-whale's head. The framing 
onſiſts of lender pieces of wood; and the out- 
ide is compoſed of the ſkins of ſeals, or other 
ea animals, ſtretched over the wood. The 
mall canoes of theſe people, are conſtructed 
early of the ſame form and materials with 
hoſe of the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders. 
dome of theſe, as we have already mentioned, 
ary two perſons. Their 'fore-part is curved. 
like the head of a violin; and they are broader 
n-proportion to their length than thoſe of. the 
Eſquimavx.” | © 
Their weapons, and iciplements for hunting 
nd fiſhing, are the fame with thofe uſed by the 
reenlanders and Efquimanx. . 'Many of their 
ſpears are headed with iron, and their arrows 
re generally pointed with bone. Their larger 
am are thrown by means of a piece of wood a- 
bout a foot long, with a ſmall groove in the 
middle, which receives the dart: at the bottom 
; hole for the reception of one finger, which 
nables them to graſp the piece of wood much 
firmer, and to throw with greater force. For 
lefenfive armour they have à ſort bf jacket, or * 
oat of mail, formed of laths, faſtened together, 
ith fate which render it very flex{ble, 1 1 
It is · ſo clofe as not to admit a dart or arrow. 
ves only to cover the trunk of the body, Ja 
may, not- mus or be 4 to 15 he 
vorn by women. & f 
We had not an opportunity of ſeeing an 
the babitations of been as none | 
In, Vol. II. | | % Lt ns 
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dwelt in the bay where our ſhips anchored, & 
where, any of us landed. With reſpect to their 
domeſtic utenſils, they brought, in their canoe, 
ſome round and oval wooden dithes, rather thab 
low; and others of a cylindrical form, conſide. Mioud 
rably deeper. The ſides, conſiſted of one piece Mite. 
bent round, after the manner of our chip-boxey, Mir 
but thick, and neatly faſtened with thongs; the Ml 1 
battoms being fixed in with, ſmall pegs of wood, Mute 
Others were ſomewhat-ſmaller, and of a mor Mon! 
elegant figure, not unlike à large oval butter. bor 
boat, without any handle, but ſhallower: theleM of + 

were compoled of a piece of wood, or ſome ht : ¶ Oc 
ny ſabſtance, and were ſometimes neatly carved. 
They had a number gf. little: ſquare bags, made 

of the ſame gut with their exterior frocks, ci- 
riouſly adorned. with very ſmall red; feathers in- 
terwoven with it, in which, were contained ſeve- 

ral very fine finews, and bundles of {mall cord, 
made out of them, plaited with extraordinary 
ingenuity, They likewiſe. brought ſome wood- 

en madels of their canoes, checquered buſkety 
wrought ſo cloſely as to hold water, and a con- 
ſiderable number of ſmall images, of the length 
of four or five inches, either — wood, or ſtuffed, 
which were covered. with. a piece of fur, and eu- 
belliſhed with quill-feathers, with hair fixed on 
their beads. We could not determine whether 
.theſe were intended merely as children's toys, 
or were held in veneration, as repreſenting their 
deceaſed friends and relations, and applied to 
ſome ſuperſtitious. purpoſe. They have many 
inſtruments ſormed of two or three hoops, ot 
e e A .Cqncentrical 
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qncentrical pieces of wood, having a ereſs- bar 
jxed in the middle, by which they are held. T0 
theſe they fix a number of dried barnacle-ſhells,' 
with threads, which, when ſhaken, produce a 
loud noiſe, and thus ſerve the purpoſe of a rat- 
tk. This contrivance is probably a ſubſtitute 
for the rattling bird at King George's Sound.) ' 
It is uncertain with what tools their wooden 
vtenſils, frames of canoes, fc: are made; the- 
only one that we obſerved among them being a 
ſort of ſtone adze, ſomewhat refembling. thoſe 
of Otaheite, and other Iflands of the Pacific 
Ocean. They have a great quantity of iron 
knires, ſome of which are rather curved, o- 
thers ſtraight, and ſome very ſmall ones, fixed 
mlongith handles, with the blades bent upwards, 
They have alſo knives of another ſort, ſome- 
times almoſt two feet in length, ſhaped, in 3 
eat meaſure, like a dagger, with a ridge to- 
wards the middle. They wear theſe in ſheaths 
of Kings, hung by a thong round their' necks, 
under their robe or frock. It is probable, that 
they uſe them only as weapons, and that their 
aher knives are applied to different Ley” red 
Whatever they have, is as well-made as if they 
vere provided with a complete cheſt of tools; 
ind their plaiting of ſinews, ſewing, and ſmall 
work on their little bags above-mentioned, may 
be ſaid to vie with the neateſt manufactures 
ſound in any part of the globe. Upon the whole, 
conſidering the uncivilized ſtate of the natives 
d{ this Bound, their northerly ſituation, amidſt 
country almoſt continually covered with ſnow, 

til \ LI2 and 
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have to work with, it, appears, that, with re · 


993 


chaſed, had the appearance of bear's fleſh.- They 


water; for, in their canoes, they brought ſnow 


| baked or. dreſſed in-ſome other method. Some 


which we imagined was the interior part of the 


and the comparatively. wretched materials they 


ſpect to their ſkill, * invention, in. all manual; 
operations, ey are at leaſt n to e By 
ople. 
The food that we * ns eat; was- the fleſh 
of: ſome. animal, either roaſted or broiled, and. 
dried fith. Some of the former that was pur. 


eule eat a larger ſort of, fern root, either: 
of us obſerved them eat freely of 'a ſubſtance, 


pine-bark, Their drink, in all. probability, is 


in wooden veſſels, which they. ſwallowed by 
mouthfuls. Their manner of eating is decent 
and cleanly, for they conſtantly took care to re- 
move any dirt that might adhere to their food: 
and though they would ſometimes eat the raw 
fat of ſome. ſea animal, they did not fail to cud 


it carefully into mouthfuls. Their ꝓerſons were, 


Lo appearante, always clean; and their utenſils, 
in general, were kept in excellent order, u 
were alſo their boats. 

The language of theſe people owe: difficult 
to be under ſtood; which is, perhaps, not ou- 
ing to any confuſion or indifſt-nfneſs: in their 
ſounds, but to the various ſignifieations which 


their words bear. For they appeared frequent - 


1y to make uſe of the ſame word on very diffe- 
rent occaſions; though, probably, if we had 


bad e e EE with, wen, this 2 
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ave proved to be a miſtake: on our part. As 
mong the very few words of their language 
that. Mr Anderſon” was enabled to procure, are 
the following, viz: aa, yes; heetn, give me ſome- 
thing; fawub, keep it z akaſhory what's the 
name of that? namiub, an ear-ornament; na- 
lone ſbul, a ſea- otter's ſkin ; hen, a ſpear ; yauts 
Vit go, or, ſhalt Igo ? toelaſhuk, guts of which 
they make jackets; naema, give me ſomething 
by way of exchange, or barter ; whaehai, ſhall 
Lkeep it ? ci, of, or belonging to me. 
Our knowledge of the animals of this part 
of the American continent, is entirely derived 
from the ſkins that were brought by the natives 
for ſale. Theſe were principalty of bears, com- 
mon and pine-martins, ſea-otters, feals, raeoons, 
{mall ermines, foxes, and the whitith. cat or 
nx. Among theſe various ſkins, the moſt 
common were thoſe of racoons, martins, and 
ſea · otters, which: conſtituted the ordinary dreſs. 
of theſe people; but the ſkins of the martins, 
which were, in general of a far: lighter brown 
than thoſe of Nootka, were greatly ſuperior to 
them in point of fineneſs; whereas thoſe of 
the ſea-ctters, which, as well as the martins, 
were much more plentiful here than at Nootka, 
ſeemed to be conſiderably inferior in the thick- 
neſs and finenefs of their fur, though they far 
exceeded them with reſpect to ſize; and were, 
lor the moſt» part, of the gloſſy black ſort. 
The ſkins of ſeals and bears were alſo prett 
tommon; and the former were in general, 
white, beautifully ſpotted with black, or ſome- 
633731 4ines 
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times ſimply white; and many of the bars here 
were of a dark-brown hue. 
Beſides theſe animals, there is here the white 
bear, of whoſe flins the natives brought ſeve- 
ral pieces; and ſome complete ſkins of cubs, 
There is alſo. the wolverene, or quickhatch,, 
whole ſkin. has very bright colours; and a lar- 
ger ſpecies of - ermine- than the common one, 
varied with brown, and having ſcarcely; any- 
black on its tail. The ſkin of the head of ſome 
very large animal was likewiſe brought to us; 


but we could not poſitively decide what it was; 


though, from the colour and ſhagginefs of the 


hair, and its not reſembling any land animal, 
we conjectured that it might be that of the 
male urſine ſeal, or ſea- bear. But one of the 
moſt beautiful fkins that fell under our obſerva- 
tion, is that of a ſmall animal near a foot in 
length, of a brown colour on the back; with 2 


number of obſcure whitiſh-ſpecks, the ſides be- 


ing of a bluiſh aſh colour, with a few of theſe- 
ſpecks. . The tail is about a third part of the 
length of the body, and is covered with whit- 
ih hair. 1 his animal is doubtleſs the ſame 


with that which is called by; Mr Stzhlin; in his 
account of the New Northern Archipelago, the 


ſpotted field-mouſe. But whether it is really 


ef the mouſe kind, or a ſquirrel, we could not 
determine, for want of entire ſuins; though 


Mr Anderſon was inclined to imagine, that it 


ie the ſame animal which Mr Pennant has de- 
ſcribed under the appellation of the Caſan mar- 
mot. The great number of ſleins that — 


- 
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the ius of the mouſe, nor oſ the common ſpe- 
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ſerved here, demonſtrates the abundance of the 
various animals we have mentioned; but it is 


ſometrhat remarkable, that we neither met with 


cies of deer. | F 

With reſpect to birds, we found here the 

lalcyum, or great king-fiſher, which had fine 
bright. colours 3 the ſhag; the white-headed' eas 
ze; and the humming - bird, which. often few 
advut our ſhips, while we lay at anchor; tho“ 
it can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to live here during 


the winter, which muſt be extremely ſevere. 


The water<foul ſeen by us were black fea-pyes, 
with red bills, uch as we met with in New- 
Zealand and Van Diemen's Land; geeſe; a 
ſmall fort of duck, nearly reſembling that ſpe- 


.cies we ſaw at Kerguelen's Land; and another 


Aort with which none of us were acquainted. 


Some of our people who went aſhore, killed a 


ſnipe, a grouſe, and ſome plovers. But tho? 
the water-foul ere numerous, particularly the 
geeſe and ducks, they were fo ſhy that it was 
ſcarce. paſſible to get-within ſhot; in conſequence 
.of which, we procured a very inconſiderable 
ſupply of them as refreſhment. The duck be- 
fore mentioned is about the ſize of the common 
wild duck, of a deep black, with ed feet, and 
a ſhort pointed tail. Its bill is white, tinged 
towards the point with red, and has a large 
black ſpot, almoſt ſquare, near its baſe, on each 
ide, where it. is alſo ſomewhat diſtended. On 
the fore-head is a large triangular white ſpot; 
and on the hinder part of the neck * 
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ſtill larger, The colours of the female are con. 
fiderably duller than thoſe of the male; and 
it has none of the ornaments of the bill, ex- 
cepting / the two black ſpots, arklek, are raher 
- obſcure. 

A achse diver, which; ſhag peculiar to 
this place, as obſerved here. It is equal toa 
partridge in ſize, and has a ſhort, black, com- 
preſſed bill. Its head, and the upper part of 
its neck, are of a en black ; and — res 
mainder. of its body is of a deep brown, ob- 
ſcurely waved with black, except the under part, 
which is totally of a blackiſh caſt, minutely va- 
ried with white. We alſo Found a ſmall land 
bird, of the finch kind, about the ſize of 4 
yellow-hammer.z but we imagined it to be one 

of thoſe which change their colour with the ſea- 
ſon, and with their different migrations. ' It 
was, at this time, .of a duſky brown, -with y 
reddiſh tail; and the {ſuppoſed male had, 
the crown of the head, a large yellow foot, 
with ſome varied: black on the upper part of i 
its neck; but the pes was on the breaſt of the m 
female. Wat 
The-fiſh that were inen brought tous WC 
by the natives for ſale, were torſk and halibut.; I tl 
and we caught ſome. ſculpins about the ſhip, Ne 
with ſtar fiſh of a purpliſh hue, that had fixteen' I 1 
or eighteen rays. The rocks were almoſt deſti- WW c 
tute of ſhellfiſh; and the only other animal of II 4 
this tribe that was obſerved by us, was a red- il 
diſh crab, covered with very large ſpines. | | 
The metals ſeen by us were. iron and. gh ne 1 
th 
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both-which, but more particularly the former, 
were in ſuch abundance, as to form the points 
of numbers of their lances and arrows. The 
ores which they made dſe of to paint them- 
ſelves with, were a brittle, unctuous, red ochre, 
or iron ore; a pigment of a bright blue; and 
black lead. Each of theſe ſeemed to be very 
ſcarce-among them. 

We obſerved few eri of any kind ; 
and the trees that chiefly grew about this ſound, 
vere the Canadian and ſpruce pine, ſome of 
rhich were of a conſiderable ſize. + 

Theſe. people muſt, doubtleſs, have received 
fed ſome more ciellitied nation, the beads and 
iron found among them. We were almoſt cer- 
-tain, that we were the - firſt Europeans with 
whom they had ever had a direct communica 
tion; and it remains only to be determined, 
from what quarter they had procured our manu» 
factures, by intermediate conveyance. And it 
t, is more than probable, that they had obtained 
f theſe articles, through the intervention. of the 
© more inland tribes, either from the ſettlements 
about Hudſon's Bay, or thoſe on the lakes of 
s WW Canada; unleſs we can admit the ſuppoſition, 
chat the Ruſiians, from Kamtſchatka, have al- 
„ ready extended their traffic to this diſtance; or 
n' that the natives of their moſt eaſterly Fox Iſlands 
. I carry-on an intercourſe along the coaſt, with 
f I the inhabitants of Prince William's Sound. |  - 
[= With reſpect to copper, theſe people, per- 

If haps procure it themſelves, or, at moſt, it paſ- 

43 I fs io them through few hands; for, whett ve : 
U Vor. II. 2½ Mm offered - 
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offered any of it by way of barter, they uſed to 
expreſs its being. in ſufficient plenty among them, 
by pointing to their weapons; as if they meant 
to intimate, that, as they had ſo much copper 
af their own, there was no. occaſion for increaſ. 
| ng their ſtock, 

If, however, the natives of this. inlet are fur. 
niſhed with European commodities by-means of 
the intermediate traffic to the eaſtern. coaſt, it 
is rather remarkable, that they ſhould never, in 
return, have ſupplied the more inland Indian 
with ſome of their ſea-otter ſkins, which would 
undoubtedly have appeared, at ſome time or o- 
ther, in the environs of. Hudſon's Bay. But 
that does not appear to be the caſe 3 and the 
only method by which we can account for this, 
muſt be by conſidering the very great diſtance; 
which, though it might not prevent European 
articles of commerce. from. coming ſo far, 2 
. being ſo uncommon, might hinder the ſkins, 
which are common, from paſſing through more 
than two or three tribes, who might make uſe 
of them for their own clothing, and ſend others, 
which they reckoned of inferior value, as being 
of their own animals, towards · the eaſt,-till they 
reach the traders at the European ſettlements. 
. Leaving Prince William's: Sound, on Wed- 
neſday the 20th.- of May, we: ſteered to the 
ſouth-weſt, with a gentle breeze; which was 


ſucceeded by a calm at four o'clack the next 


morning, and that calm was ſoon after followed 
by ta breeze from ſouth-weſt. We continued 
to ſtretch to the ſouth-weſt, and paſſed a lokty 

e promontoꝶj, 
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promontory, in the latitude of 59 10, and the 
longitude of 20) 45, It having deen diſco- 
vered on Princeſs Elizabeth's birth- day, Captain 
Cook gave it the name of Cape Elizabeth. As 
we could ſee no land beyond it, we flattered 
ourſelves that it was the weſtern extremity of 
the continent; but we were ſoon convinced that 
ve were miſtaken, freſh land appearing in fight, 
2 weſt-· ſouth- weſt. The wind had now 
inereaſed to a ſtrong gale, and forced us to a 
conſiderable diſtance from the coaſt. On the 
22d, in the afternoon, the gale abated, and we 
ſtood for Cape Elizabeth; which, about noon 


the next day, bore weſt, diſtant ten leagues. 


New land was then ſeen, bearing ſouth-weſt, 
which, it was imagined, connected Cape Eliza- 


beth with the land we bad ſeen towards the 


We ſtood to the ſouth · ward till the next dax 
at noon, at which time we were about three 


leagues from the coaſt, which we had ſeen on 
the 22d. + In this ſituation, it formed a point, 


that bore weſt- north· weſt. More land was dif- 


covered, extending to the ſouth- ward; on which 


was ſeen a ridge of -mountains, with ſummits 
covered with ſnow, behind the firſt land, which 


ve ſuppoſed to be an iſland, there N 


it dut an inconſiderable quantity of ſnow. - Th 
latitude of this point of land is 58 15% and its 


longitude 20) 4. And, by what the Com- 


modore could gather from Beering's Voyage 
and Chart, he ſuppoſed it to be what he called 
Cape St Hermogenes. But the account of that 


Mm 2 5 voyage, 
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voyage, as well as the:chart, is ſo extremely in. 
accurate, that it is almoſt: impoſſible to diſcover 
any one place. which that navigator eitker ſay: 
or touched at. The Commodore, indeed, wa 
by no means certain, that the bay which he 


had named after Beering, was the place wh 
he had anchored. 


In the chart edovrramentionsd, a ſpace is bert 


ointed out, where Beering. is ſuppoſed to have 
en no land. This favoured Mr Stzhlin's ac. 
count, who makes Cape St. Hermogenes, and 
the land diſcovered by Beering to- the -ſouth- 


welt,of it, to be a cluſter of iſlands; and that 
St Hermogenes is one of thofe which are deſti. 


tute of wood. This appeared to be confirmed 


by. what we now ſaw; and we entertained the 


pleaſing hopes of finding here a paſſage nortb- 


ard, without being under the neceſſity of pro- 


'creding any farther to the ſouth-weſt. ' 
By variable light airs and calms, we were-de- 

| tained' off the Cape till two o'clock.in the morn- 

ing of the 25th;' when a breeze ſpringing up 


'we ſtecred along the coaſt; and perceived that 


the land of Cape St Hermogenes was an iſland, 
about ſix leagues in circumference, ſeparated 
from the roaſt by a channel of about one league 
in breadth. Some rocks lie above water; a league 


and a half to the north of this iſland; and on 
the north- eaſt fide of the rocks, we had from 


thirty to twenty fathoms water. 

About noon, St Hermogenes bore ſouth-eaſt; 
diſtant eight leagues; the land to the north- 
ward extending from ſouth half weſt: to near 


5 . C4 welt: 
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in MW weſt; In the laſt direction, it ended in a low 
point, named Point Banks. The ſhip was, at 
this time, in the latitude of 58 ü 4 and in 
the longitude of 207“ 44. In this ſituation, 
the land was in fight, bearing north-weſt, which, 
it was imagined, connected Cape Elizabeth with 
this ſouth-weſt land. When we approached: it, 
we ſaw it was a group of high iſlands and 
rocks, and conſequently ùnconnected with any 
other land. From the nakedneſs of their ap- 
pearance, they were denominated the Barren 
Nes: they are ſituated in the latitude of 539“, 
three leagues diſtant from Cape Elizabeth, and 
five from Point Banks. rg b 
We intended to have paſſed through one of 
the channels by which theſe iſlands are divided; 
but, a ſtrong current ſetting againſt us, we went 
to the lee ward of them all. The weather, which 
had been thick and hazy, cleared up towards 
de- the evening, and we perceived a very lofty pro- 
n- montory, whoſe elevated ſummit appeared above 
up the clouds, forming two exceedingly high moun- 
WW tains. The Commodore named this promonto- 
ry Cape Douglas, in honour of his friend Dr 
Douglas, Canon of Windſor. Its latitude is 
589 50% and its longitude 206% 10“; twelve 
leagues from Point Banks, and ten to the weſt- 
ward of the Barren Ifles.. - waters] 
The coaſt ſemed to form a large deep bay, 
between this point and Cape Douglas; which, 
from our obſerving ſome ſmoke upon Point 
Banks, received the name of Smoky Bay. On 
the 26th; at: day- break, being to the —— 
/-\4.- nn 6 ward 
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ward of the Barren Iſles, we perceived more 
land; extending from Cape Douglas to the north, 
It conſiſted of a chain of very high mountains; 
one of which, being much more conſpicuom 
than the reſt, obtained the name of Mount & 
Auguſtin. . (IQEC | 
Wie were not diſcouraged at perceiving this 
land, ſuppoſing it to be wholly unconnected with 
the land of Cape Elizabeth. We- alſo expectei 
to find a paſſage to the north-weſt, between Cape 
Douglas and Mount St Auguſtin. - It was, in- 
deed, imagined, that the land to the north of 
Cape Douglas, conſiſted of a group of iſlands, 
ſeparated. by ſo many channels, any of which we 
might have choſen, according to the direction 
of the wind. en en | 
Flattered withitheſe ideas, and having a freſh 
gale at north -· north- eaſt, we ft66d' to the north- 
weſt, till eight o'clock; when we were fully con- 
vinced, that what we had ſuppoſed to be'iſlandy, 
were ſummits of mountains, connected by the 
lower land, which we could not perceive at a 
greater diſtance, on account of the hazineſs of 
the horizon. This land was covered wholly 
with ſnow, from the tops of the mountains 
down to the ſea- beach; and had, in every other 
reſpect, the appearance of à great continent, 
Captain Cook was now fully convinced; that he 
- ſhould diſcover no paſſage by this inlet: and his 


perſevering in the ſearch of it, was more to ſi- 
tisfy others, than to confirm his on opinion. 
Mount St Auguſtin, at this time, bore north- 
weſt, about three leagues diſtant. It is . — 
d ä beighbt, 
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keight, and of a conical figure; but whether it 
de an iſland, or part of the continent, is not 
yet aſeertained. : Perceiving that nothing was to 
be done to the weſt, we ſtood over to Cape Eli- 
zabeth,. under which we fetched at about five 
in the afternoon, * TONS 
Between Cape Elizabeth. and a lofty promon- 
tory, named Cape Bede“, is a bay, in which 
there appeared. to. be two ſnug. harbours. We 
ſtood. into this bay, and might have anchored 
there in twenty- three fathoms water; but, the 
Commodore having no ſuch intention, we tacx- 
ed, and ſtood. to, the. weſt- ward, with a very 
ſtrong. gale, .accompanied, with, rain and hazy 
veather. The gale abated the next morning, 
and about three o'clock in the, afternoon, the 
weather. cleared up z. Cape Douglaſs bearing 
ſouth-weſt by weſt,.and the depth: of water be- 
ing forty, fathoms, over a rocky bottom. 
Ihe coaſt from Cape Bede, trended north-eaſt 
by eaſt, with a. chain of mountains, inland, in 


the ſame direction. On the coaſt, the land was 


woody, and there appeared. to be ſome. commo- 
dious harbours. We had the mortification, ho- 
ever, to, diſcover low. land in the middle of the 
inlet, extending from north-north-eaſt, to north» 
eaſt by eaſt ;; but, as it. was: ſuppoſed to be an 
land, we were not much diſcouraged. About 
this time woe ſteered, with a light breeze, to the 
veſt- ward of this low land ; ãs, in that direCtion, 
there was no appearance of obſtrudtion. Our 
A Ae (I * -loundings 
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ſoundings were from thirty to twenty-five fa. 
: thoms. HIDA 196454 | 
In the morning of the 28th, having but little 
wind, the ſhip drove to the fouth-ward ; and, 
in order to ſtop her, we dropped a kedge-an. 
chor, with an eight inch hawſer. But, in bring. 
ing the ſhip up, we loſt both that and the an- 
chor. We brought the thip up, however, with 
one of the bowers, and ſpent a conſiderable part 
of the day in ſweeping for them, but without 
effect. We were now in the latitude of 590 
8055 the low land extended from north eaſt to 
ſouth- eaſt, the neareſt part diſtant about two 
leagues. The land on the weſtern ſhore was 
diſtant about ſeven leagues. A ſtrong tide ſet 
to the ſouth-ward,: out of the inlet; it was the 
. ebb, and ran almoſt four knots in an hour. At 
ten o'clock it was low water. Great quantities 
of ſea- weed, and ſome drift-wood, were taken 
out with the tide. Though the water had be- 
come thick, and reſembled that in rivers, we 
were encouraged to proceed, by finding it as ſalt 
as the ocean, even at low water. Three knots 
was the ſtrength of the flood tide; and the 
ſtream continued to run up till four in the at- 
ternoon. | 
Having a calm the whole day, we moved with 
a light breeze at caſt, at eight o'clock'in the e- 
vening, and ſtood to the north, up the inlet. 
The wind, ſoon after, veered to the north, in- 
ereaſed to a freſh gale, and blew in ſqualls, with 
Come rain. But this did not hinder us from 


ꝓlying up while the flood continued, which 8 
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ull the next morning, at near five o'clock. We 
had from thirty-five to twenty-four fathoms wa- 
ter, We anchored about two leagues from the 
eaſtern ſhore, - where our latitude was 609 83 
{ome low land, which we fuppoſed to be an 
iland, lying under the weſtern ſhore, wr 
between three and four leagues. | 

The weather having now become fair ind 
clear, we could ſee any land within our horizon 
when nothing was viſible to obſtruct our pro- 
greſs in a north-eaft direction. But a ridge of 
mountains appeared on each ſide, riſing behind 
each other, without any ſeparation. Captain 
Cook ſuppoſed it, to be low water about ten o- 
cloek, but the ebb ran down till almoſt twelve. 
Two columns of ſmoke were now viſible on the 
eaſtern ſhore ; a certain ſign that inhabitants 
were near. We weighed” at one in the after- 
noon, and plied up under deuble reefed top-ſails, 
having a ſtrong gale at north-eaſt, * 

We ſtretched over to the weſtern ſhore, in- 
tending-to have taken ſhelter till the gale ſhould 
ceaſe; but falling ſuddenly from forty fathoms 
vater into twelve, and ſeeing the appearance of 
a ſhoal, we ſtretched back to the eaſt-ward, and 
anchored i in nineteen fathoms water, under the 
eaſtern ſnore; the north-weſt part of which, 
ended in a bluff point. 

On the zoth of May, about two o'clock in 
the morning, we- weighed anchor again, the 
gale having much abared, but ſtill continuing 
contrary. . We plied up till near ſeven, and then 

Vor. I % Nn anchored 
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anchored in nineteen fathoms water, under the Hp. 
ſhore to the eaſt- ward. | wate 

Two canoes, with a man in each, came of Mda(t 
to the ſhip about. noon, nearly from that part lee 
where we had ſeen the ſmoke the day before ihe 
It coſt them ſome labour to paddle acroſs the Milt 
ſtrong tide; and they heſitated a little, before WM \ 
they dared venture to approach us. One ef yea! 
them was very loquacious, but to no purpoſt, Withir 
for we could not underſtand a ſyllable he ſaid the 


while he was talking, he kept pointing conti- Wing, 
nually to the ſhore, Which we ſuppoſed to be a poi: 
invitation for.us to go thither. Captain Cook Mithr 


made them a preſent of a few rifles, which he 
_ conveyed to them from the quarter gallery, 

Theſe people ſtrongly reſembled thoſe we had 
ſeen in. Prince William's Sound, both in drel 
and perſon: their canoes were allo conſtructed 
in the ſame manner. One of our vititors {cen 
ed to have.no beard, and his face was painted 
of a jet black; the other, who was older, wa 
not painted, but he had a large beard, and 


countenance like the common ſort of the peope WBu 
in the Sound. Smoke was this day ſeen upon to 
the flat weſtern ſhore ; whence we inferred, that Wm 
theſe lower ſpots only are inhabited. an 

As we weighed when the flood made, the c-. vi 


noes quitted us. We ftood over to the weſten 
thore, with a freſh gale, and fetched under the m 
point above-mentioned. This, with the point Wir 
on the oppoſite ſhore, contracted the breacin I pe 
of the channel to about four, leagues, through N h: 
which ran a prodigionis tide. It had a terribe d 

: appearance, By ++ 
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zppearance, as we were ignorant whether the 
water was thus agitated by the ſtream, or dy the 
daſhing of the waves againſt fands or rocks. 
Meeting with no. ſhoal, we concluded it to be 
the former, but we afrorwards found ourlelves - 
miſtaken, 

We kept' the weſtern: ſhore- aboard, that ap- 
pearing to be the ſafeſt, We had a depth of 
thirteen fathoms near the ſhore, and, two or 
three miles off, upwards of forty. In the even- 
ing, about eight o'clock, we anchored under a 
point of land, bearing north-eaſt, diſtant about 
three leagues, and lay there during the ebb. 

Till we arrived here, the water retained an 
equal degree of ſaltneſs, both at high and low 
water, and was as ſalt as that which is in the 
ocean; but now the marks of a river evidently - 
diſplayed t themſelves. - The water, which was 
taken up at this ebb, was much freſher than 
any we had taſted whence we concluded that 
we were in a larger river, and not ina ſtrait which 
bad a communication with the northern ſeas. - 
But, having proceeded thus far, we were anxious 
to have ſtronger proofs ; and, therefore, in the 
morning of the 31ſt we weighed with the flood, 
1 up with the tide, having but little 
win 

We were attended; about eight o'clock; by 
many of the natives, in one large canoe, and 
ſcveral ſmall ones. The latter had only one 
perſon on board each; and ſome of the paddles 
had a blade at each end, like thoſe of the Ef- 
mee Men, women, and children, were 

Nn 2 contained 
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contained in the large canoes. At ſome dif. 
tance from the ſhip, they exhibited, on a long 
pole, a kind of leathern frock, which we in. 
terpreted to be a ſign-of their peaceable inten. 
tions. They conveyed this frock into the ſhip, 
as an acknowledgment for ſome trifles which 
the Commodore: had given them, 

No difference appeared either in the perſons, 
dreſs, or. canoes of thefe people, and the ns. 
tives of Prince William's Sound, except that 
the ſmall canoes were not ſo large as: thoſe of 
the Sound, and carried only one man. 

We bartered with them for ſome of their fur 
drefles, made of the*fkins of animals; particu. 
larly thoſe of ſea-otters, martins, and hares; 
we alſo had a few of their darts, and a ſupply 
of ſalmon and halibut. We gave them, in en- 
change for theſe, ſome old clothes, beads, and 
pieces of iron. 

They were already polfeſſed of large iron 
knives, and glaſs beads of a ſky- blue colour, 
ſuch as we faw among the inhabitants of Prince 
William's Sound. The latter, as well as those 
which they received of us, they ſeemed to vn. 
lue highly. But they were particularly earneſt 
in afking for large pieces of iron, to which they 
ave the name of goone; though with them, a 
well as with their neighbours in the Sound, one 
word ſeemed to have many ſignifications. 'Th-ir 
language is certainly the ſame; the words 0cora- 
ka, keeta, and naema, and a few others which 
were frequently uſed in Prince William's Sound, 
were alſo commonly uſed by this new tribe. Ab 
: | | tel 
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lif. ter paſſing about two hours between the. two 
ng thips, they retired te the weſtern ſhore. 
in. We anchored at nine o'clock, in fixteen fa- 
en- thoms water, and almoſt two leagues from the 
ip, MW weſtern ſhore, the ebb being already begun. It 
ich MW ran but three knots an hour at its greateſt 
ſtrength; and fell, after we had anchored, twen- 
n;, ty- one feet upon a perpendicular. The weather 
03 vas alternately clear and miſty, with drizzling 
nat rain. When it was clear, we perceived low 
of land between the mountains on the eaſtern 
ſhore, bearing eaſt from the ſtation-of the ſhips, 
fur WW which we concluded to be iflands between us 
cu- and the main land. We alto beheld low land 
es: ] to the north-ward, wlüch appeared to extend 
ply MW from the mountains on one fide, to thoſe on 
ex- the other; and, at low water, large ſhoals were 
and WM ſeen, ſtretching out from this low land, from 
ſome of which we were not far diſtant. We 
ron MW doubted, from theſe appearances, whether the 
ur; let did not take an eaſterly direction through 
nce FW the above opening; or whether that opening 
ole W was only a branch of it, the main channel con- 
vie tinuing its northern direction. The chain of 
eſt W mountains, on each fide of it, ſtrongly counte- 
hey MW nanced the latter ſuppoſition. p# ok 
ah To be fatisfied of theſe particulars, Captain 
one WM Cook diſpatched two boats; and, when the 
flood tide made, followed with the two ſhips : 
10. but it being a dead calm, and having a ſtrong 
ich tide, we anchored, after driving about ten miles. 
nd, MW. At the loweſt of the ebb, the water at and near 
AW the ſurface was perfeclly freſh 3 though * 
9 ng 
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ing a conſiderable degree of faltneſs, if taken 
above a foot below it, We had this and many 
other convincing. proofs of its being a river; 
ſuch as thick muddy water, low ſhores, trees, 
and rubbiſh of various kinds, floating backwards 
and forwards with the tide. In the afternoon 
we received -another viſit from. the natives, in 
ſcveral canoes, who trafficked conſiderably with 
our pcople, without ſo much as attempting any 
diſhoneſt act on. 

At two o'clock in the morning of the iſt of 
June, the maſter, who commanded the two 
boats, returned, informing us that he found 
the inlet, or river, contracted to one league in 
breadth, and that it took a northerly courſe 
through low land on each fide, He advanced 
about. three leagues through this narrow part, 
which we found from twenty to ſeventeen fa- 
thoms deep. While the ſtream ran down, the 
water was perfectly freth ; but it became brack- 
iſh when it ran up, and very much ſo towards 
high water. 

He went aſhore upon an ifland, between this 
branch and that to the eaſt, and ſaw ſome cur- 
rant bulhes; and ſome other fruit trees and 
buſhes that were unknown to him. About three 
leagues to the north-ward of this ſearch, he 
faw another ſeparation in the eaſtern chain of 
mountains, through which we ſuppoſed. it pro- 
bable the river took a north-eaſt direction; but 
this, perhaps, was only another branch, and 
the main channel continued in a northern di- 
rection between the two chains of . 

5 The 
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The hopes of finding a paſſage were no long- 
er entertained z but as the ebb was ſpent, aud 
we were unable to return ayainſt the tide, we 
took the advantage of the latter, to get a cloſ- 
er view of the eaſtern branch; in. order to de- 
termine whether the low land, on the eaſt, was 
an iſland, or not. For this purpoſe we weigh- 
ed with. the firſt of the flood, and ſtood over 
for the eaſtern ſhore. At eight o'clock a breeze 
ſprung up in an oppoſite direction to our courſe, 
ſo that we deſpaired ef reaching the entrance 
of the river. The Commodore, therefore, diſ- 
patched two boats, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-King, to make ſuch obſervations as might 
enable us to form ſome tolerable idea of the na- 
ture of the river. 

We anchored, about ten o'clock, in nine fa- 
thoms-water. - The Commodore, obferving the 
ſtrength of the tide to be ſo great, that the 
boats could not make head againſt it, made a 
ſignal for them to return before they had pro- 
ceeded half-way to the entrance of the river. 
The chief knowledge obtained by this tide's 
work, was, that all the low land, which we i- 
magined to be an ifland, was one continued 
tract from the great river to the foot of the 
mountains, terminating at the ſouth entrance 
of this eaſtern branch, which the Commodore 
denominated the river Turnagain. The low 
land begins again* on the north fide of this ri- 
ver, and extends from the foot of the moun- 
tains, to the banks of the great river; forming, 

. ore 
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before the river Turnagain, a large bay, having 
from. twelve to five fathoms water. | 
After entering the bay, the flood ſet ver 
ſtrong into the river Turnagain, and the ev 
came out {till ſtronger, the water falling twen. 
ty feet upon a perpendicular. From theſe cir. 
cumſtances, it plainly appeared, that a paſſage 
was not to be expected by this fide river, any 
more than by the main branch. But, as the 
water at ebb, though much freſher, retained z 
conſiderable degree of ſaltneſs, it is probable 
that both theſe branches are navigable by ſhips 
much farther; and that a very extenſive inland 
communication dies open, by means of this ri 
ver and its ſeveral branches. We had traced 
it to the latitude of 61 3o', and the longitude 
of 2109, which is upwards of ſeventy leagues 
from its entrance, and ſaw no appearance of its 

ſource. | 
The time we ſpent in the diſcovery of this 
great river “ ought not to be regretted, if it 
thould hereafter prove uſeful to the preſent, or 
any future age. But the delay, thus occaſion 
ed, was an eilential loſs to us, who had an ob- 
ject of greater magnitude in view. The ſeaſon 
was far advanced; and it was now evident that 
the continent of North America extended much- 
farther to the weſt, than we had reaſon to ex- 
pect from the moſt approved charts. The Com- 
modore, however, had the ſatisfaction to reflect, 
that if he had not examined this very large ri- 
ar 


Captain Cook having here left a blank, Lord Sand- 
wich very judiciouſly directed it to be called Crok's River. 


. . 
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ing er. ſpeculative fabricators of geography would 
we ventured to aſſert, that it had a commu- 
en Pication with the ſea to the north, or with Hud- 
e on's or Bafhn's Bay to the eaſt; and it would 
xrobably have been marked on future maps of 
he world, with as much appearance of preci- 
1. as the imaginary ſtraits of de Fuca, aud 
ie Fonte. Writ; n I 2995 it) 
Mr King was again ſent, in the afternoon, 
ith two armed boats, with orders from Cape 
ain Cook to land on the ſouth-eaſt ſide of the 
river, where he was to diſplay. the flag; and, 
in his Majeſty's name, to take poſſeſſion of the 
country and the river. He was alſo ordered to 
bury, a bottle in the earth, containing ſome, 
Ingliſh coin of 1772, and a paper, wbereon 
ves Were written the names of our ſhips, and the 
its date of our diſcovery. The ſhips, in the mean 
time, were got under ſail. The wind blew freſh. 

his Weſterly, but we had not been long under way. 
before a calm enſued ; and the flood tide meet»; 
or Ming us, we found it neceſſary to anchor in fix 
\n- MW fathoms water z the point where Mr King land- 
\b» WM <d bearing ſouth, at the diſtance of two miles. 
on This point of land was named Paint Paſeſfon. : 
dat On Mr King's return, be informed the Com- 
ch; modore, that when he approached the ſhore, 
x- be faw eighteen or twenty of the natives with 
n. their arms extended; an attitude, he ſuppoſed 
ct, I neant to ſignify their peaceable diſpoſition, and 
ri. t convince him that they were without wea- 
er, pons. Seeing Mr King and his attendants land, 

and obſerving muſquets in their bands, they, 
nds ky PRI ICE 1 ; 8. | 
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were alarmed, and requeſted (by expreſſive ſigns) 
that they would lay them down. . This was im- 
 tyediately complied with, and then Mr King 
and his party were pertiitted to walk up to 
them, when they appeared to be very ſociable 
c 
They had with them ſeveral dogs, and a few 
pieces of freſh ſalmon.. Mr Law, ſurgeon of 
the Diſcovery, happening to be of the par 
purchaſed one of the dogs, and taking it to- 
wards the boat, immediately ſnot it dead. At 
this they ſeemed exceflively ſurpriſed ; and not 
thinking themſelves ſafe in ſuch company, they 
walked” away; but it preſently appeared, that 
they had concealed their ſpears and other wes 
pons in -the-.huſhes cloſe: behind them. Mr 
. King informed us, that the ground was ſwamyy, 
and the ſoil poor and light. It however, pro- 
duced Tome. pines, alders, birch, and willows; 
ſome toſe and currant buſhes, and a little graſs; 
5 e not a plant in flower to be ſeen. 
When it was high water we weighed anchor, 
and, with a faint breeze, ſtood over to the weſt 
ſhore, where we anchored early the next morn- 
ing, on account of the return of the flood. Pre- 
ſently after we were viſited by ſeveral of the na- 
tives, in canoes, who bartered their ſkins, and 
afterwards parted, with their garments, many of 
them returning perfectly naked. Among others, 
| they brought a great quantity of the ſkins of 
white rabbits and red foxes, but only two or 
three of thoſe of otters. We alſo purchaſed 
ſome pieces of halibut and ſalmon. They gave 
, . * 4%, 5 he iron 
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ron the preference. to every thing we nd 


them in exchange, The lip-ornaments were leſs 


jn faſlion among them than at Prince William's 
Sound z but thoſe which paſs through the noſe 


were worn frequent, and, in general, conſider- 


ably. longer. They had, likewiſe, more em- 
broidered - work on their garments, quiyers, 


— 


knife-caſes, and many other articles. 


We weighed at half paſt ten, and plied down 


the river with a gentle breeze at ſouth ; when, 
by the inattention of the man at the lead, the 
Reſulution ſtruck, and ſtuck upon a bank, near- 


hy in the middle of the river. It is pretty cer- 
tain that this bank occaſioned that ſtrong agita- 
tion of the ſtream, with which we were ſo.much + 
ſurpriſed when turning up the river. We had 
twelve feet depth of water about the ſhip, at 


ather parts. 


When the Reſolution catne aground, Captain | 


Cook made a ſignal for the Diſcovery to anchor. 


We were afterwards informed, that ſhe had 
been almoſt aſhore on the weſt fide of the bank. 
Abaut five o'clock in the afternoon, as the flood 
tide came in, the ſhip floated off without ſuſ- 
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taming any damage, or occaſioning the leaſt 
trouble. We then ſtood over to the welt ſhore, 
where we anchored, in deep water, to wait for + 


the ebb, the wind being ill unfavourable to us. 


At ten. o'clock. at night we weighed: with the 
ebb; and, about five: the next morning, (the zd 
oſ june) the tide. being finiſhed, we caſt anchor 


du the weſt ſhoxe, about two miles belew. the 
41 | Oo - bla 
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, again viſited by ſome of the natives, in fix ca 


without uttering a fyllable to us, or ro each o- 


3bey had brooghs to traffic with. 


* 
* 


bluff point. When we were in this ſtation with 1 
were viſited by many of the natives, who attend che 
ed us all the morning z and, indeed, their con | 


pany was highly acceptable to us, as they brouylt 
with them a quantity of fine ſalmon, which the 
exchanged for ſome of our trifles. Several hui 


dred weight of it was procured for the two thin ' 
and the greateſt part of it was ſplit, and read ef 
for drying. a of 


The mountains now, for the firſt time aft an 
our entering the river, were free from clouds {Ware 
and we perceived a volcano'ir one of thoſe f 
the weſtern ſide. Its latitude is 60® 237 a ch. 
it is the firſt kigh mountain north of Mount Wali 
Auguſtin. The volcano is near the ſunimit, i de 
and on that part of the mountain next the n. pe 
ver. It emits a white ſmoke, but no fire. The m 
wind continuing ſoutherly, we till rided it down WW th 
the river; and, on the morning of the 5th, ar th 
riving at the place where we had loſt our kedgy 
anchor, we attempted, though unfucceſsfully, 
to, recover it. | | 
Before our departure from this place, we were 


noes, from the eaſtern ſhore. For half an hour 
they remained at a ſmall diſtance from the ſhips 
gazing at them with a kind of filent ſurprize, 


ther. At length they grew courageous, came 
along-ſide, and began to barter with us; nor 
did they leave us till they had parted with their 
ſkins and falmon, which were the only articles 
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It may not be unneceſſary to remark, that all 
he people wü had ſeen in this river, had a 
ſtriking reſemblance, in every particular, to 
thoſe who inhabit Prince William's Sound, but 
differed moſt eſſentially from thofe of Nootka, 
well in their perſons as their language. 
The points of their ſpears and knives are made 
of iron; ſome of the former, indeed, are made 
of copper. Their fpears reſemble. our ſpontoons ʒ 
fel and their knives, tor which they have ftheaths, 
uds WY are of a conſiderable length. Except theſe, and 
of a few glaſs-beads, every thing we faw amongſt 
and them was of their own manufacture. We have 
ready hazarded conjectures from whence they - 
nit, WF derive their foreign articles. It cannot be ſup- 
ri- poſed, however, that the Nuſſians have been a= 
be mongſt them, for we ſhould not then have ſeen 
chem cloathed in ſuch valuable ſkins as thoſe of 
ar- WM the ſea · otter. PEE tee oh - 
ge⸗ A very beneficiał fur trade might certainly be 
% carried on with the natives of this vaſt coaſt; 
but, without a northern paſflage it is too remote 
ere for Great- Britain to te benefited by ſuch com- 
z. merce. It thould, however, be obſerved, that 
ur almoſt the only valuable ſkins, on this weſt ſide 
of North America, are thoſe of the ſea-otter. 
Their other ſkins were of an inferior quality; 
and it ſhould be farther obſerved, that the great- 
er part of the ſkins, which we purchaſed of 
them, were made up into garments. Some of 
them, indeed, were in pretty good condition, 
others old and ragged, and all of them extreme- - 
I louſy. But, as ſkins are uſed by theſe people 
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only for cloathing themſelves, they, perhaps, 
are not at the trouble of dreſſing more of then 
than they require for this purpoſe. This is pro- 
bably the chief cauſe of their killing the animal 
for they principally. receive their ſupply: of food 
from the ſea and rivers.” But if they were ohce 
-habituated to a conſtant trade with foreigner, 
ſuch an intercourſe would increaſe. their want 
by acquainting-them with new luxuries to be 
enabled to purchaſe. which, they. would become 
more aſſiduous in procuring ſkins; a plentiful 
ſupply of which might doubtleſs be obtained in 
this country. x 
Ihe tide is very conſiderable in this river, and 
atly aſſiſts to facilitate the navigation of it, 
the ſtream, it is high water between two and 
three o clock, on the days of the new and ful 
moon; and the ride riſes between three and 
four fathoms. The mouth of the river being in 
à eorner of the coaſt, the ocean forces the flood 
into it by both ſhores, which ſwells. the tide to 
a greater height than at other parts of this coaſt, 
.  Theebbtide making in our favour, we weigh- 
ed, and, with. a gentle breeze at fouth-weſt, 
on down: the river. - The flood, however, o- 
bliged us to anchor again; but, about ont 
Delock the next morning, we got under fail 
with a ſreſh breeze, paſſed the Barren Iſlands 2. 
bout eight, and at noon Cape St :Hermogenes Wl. « 
bore ſonth - ſouth. eaſt, about eight leagues dif- A! 
tant. We intended to go through the paſſage W. » 
* 
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between the ifland of that name and the main 
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to the weſt of it, was called hitſuntid- Bay. 
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d baffling airs from the eaſt. ward ; we, there- 
fore, abandoned the delign- of fn n 
trough · that paſlage. 

We now beheld ſeveral colomes of ſmoke-on. 
the continent, notth-ward of the paſſage ; which, 
were probably-meant as ſignals to attract us thi- 
ther. The land forms a bay here, a low rocky 
ifland lying off the north-weſt point of it. 8ome 
other iſlands, of a ſimilar a are ſcat». 
tered along the coaſt nn and i 
Banks. 

About eicht in „eee Br: 8 
extended from fourh half — to ſouth- ſouth - 
eaſt; and the rocks bore ſouth-eaſt, diſtant three 
miles. Here we had forty fathoms water, and 
catched- feveral- halibut with hooks and lines. 
We paſſed the rocks, and bore up to the ſouth- 
ward about mid- night; and, on the 7th, at noon, 
$t Hermogenes bore north, at the diſtance of 
ſour leagues. The ſouthermoſt point of the 
main land lay north half weſt, five leagues 
diſtant. The latitude of this promontory is 58 
and its longitude 20% 24'. It was named, 


the day, Cape Whit/unday ; and a large bay, 


The wind, which had been — north-eald; |; 
ſhifted to the ſouth-ward about two in the after= 


. noon, The- weather was gloomy, and the air 
eold. At mid-night we ſtood in for the land, 


and at ſeven v'clock in the morning of the 8h, 


we were within four miles of it, and lefs than 
two miles from ſome ſunken rocks, bearing weſts 
Outh-weſt. Here · we anchored in thirty fa 


. thoms 
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thoms water. | In ſtanding in for the coaſt, we 
paſſed the mouth of Whitſuntide Bay, and per- 
ceived land all round the bottom ©; there. 
fore the land muſt either be connected, or the 
points lock in behind each other; the former 
conjecture appears to be the - moſt probable. 
There are —— ſmall iſlands to the weſt of 
the bay. To the ſouth-ward the ſea coaſt is 
lou, with projecting rocky points, having ſmall 
inlets: between them. Upon the ; coaſt there 
was no wood, and but little ſnow ; but the 
mountains; at ſome diſtance inland, were en- 
tirely covered with ſnow, | We were now in the 
latitude of 57½ 21. The land here forming a 
point, it was named Cape Greville. Its latitude 
is 57 33% and its longitude 207 15'. It is 
fifteen leagues diſtant from St Hermogenes. 
The gth, 10th, and 414th, we had - conſtant 
miſty. weather, with ſome rain, and ſeldom had 
a a fight of the coaſt; we had a gentle breeze of 
wind, and the air was raw and cold. We con- 
tinued plying up the coaſt. 

In the evening of the 12th, the oa cleari 
vp, we ſaw the land about twelve leagues di 
tant, bearing weſt; and we ſtood in for it early 
the next morning. At noon we were within 
three miles of it; an elevated point, which was 
named Cape Barnabas, in the latitude of 57 13, 

hore north»north-eaſt, at the diſtance of about 
ten miles. We could not ſee the north-eaſt ex- 
treme for the haze, but the point to the ſouth- 
weſt had an elevated ſummit, which terminated 
in two round hills, and was therefore 3 
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beaded Point. This part of the coaſt is princi- 
pally compoſed of high hills, and deep vallies. 


We could ſometimes pereeive · the tops of other 


hills, beyond thoſe which form the coaſt, which 


had a very barren appearance, though not much 
incumbered with ſnow. Not a tree or buſh was 
to be found, and the land, in un. prong 
browniſh hue. y | 

We continued to ply, and, at about ar in 150 
evening, being about mid · way between Cape 
Barnabas and Two-headed Point, two leagues 
from the ſhore, we had ſixty-twWo fathoms wa- 
ter. Here a low point of land was obſerved, 
bearing ſouth 69% weſt. On the 14th, at noon, 
ve were in the latitude 569 49“. The land ſeen 
the preceding evening now appeared like two 
iſlands. We were up with the ſouthernmoſt part 
of this land the next morning, and perceived it 
to be an iſland, which obtained the name of 
Trinity Iſland. ' Its greateſt extent, in the direc- 
tion of eaſt and weſt, is about ſix leagues, It 
has naked elevated land at each 'end, and is low 
towards the middle. Its latitude is 56 8307, and 
its longitude 2059. It is diſtant about three 
leagues ſrom the continent, between which rocks 
and iſlands are interſperſed. There ſeems," ne- 
vertheleſs, to be good paſſage, and ſafe anckor- 
age. We, at firſt, iniagined that this was Beer 
ing's Foggy Iſland ; but e is not 8 
able to his chart. | 

In the evening, at eight, we were within a 
league of the ſmall iflands above-mentioned. 
The weſternmoſt point of the continent, now 
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in view, we called Cape Trinity, it being a loy 
point facing Trinity Iſland. In this ſituation, 
we ſtood over for the. iſland, meaning to work 
up between that and the main. In ſtanding o- 
ver towards the iſland, we met two men in q 
canoe, paddling from thence to the main: in 
| ſtead of approaching us, they ſeemed careful 
to avoid it. 4' 5 vt 1 
Te wind now inclining to the ſouth, we en. 
pected it would preſently be at ſouth-eaſt ; know. 
ing, from experience, that a ſouth-eaſterly wind 
was here generally accompanied | with a thick 
ſog, we were afraid to venture between the 
Hand and the continent, leſt we ſhould not be 
able to accompliſh our paſſage before night, or 
before the foggy weather came on; when we 
ſhould be under the neceſſity of anchoring, and 
loſe the advantage of a fair wind. Induced by 
theſe reaſons, we ſtretched out to ſea, and pal 
ſed two or three rocky iflands, near the eaſt end 
of Trinity Iſland. Having weathered the iſland, 
e tacked about four in the afternoon, and ſteer- 
ed weſt and ſoutherly, with a gale ar ſouth · ſoutb 
_ev({t; which veered to the ſouth- eaſt about mid- 
; _ and was attended with mifty. rainy wes 
er, 
We expected from the courſe we ſteered dur 
ing the night, to fall in with the continent in 
„the morning; and we ſhould, doubtleſs have 
ſeen it, if the weather had been clear. No 
land appearing at noon, and the gale and fog 
* .jncreating, we ſteered weſt-north-weſt, ynder 


-(uch fail as we could haul the wind. with; * | 
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ble of the danger of running before a ſtrong gale, 
in the vicinity of an unknown. coaſt, and in a 
thick fog. It was, however, become neceſſary 80 
run ſome riſk; when the wind was favourablè to 
us; as we were convinced, that clear weather 
was generally accompanied with weſterly winds. 

About three in the afternoon, land was per- 
ceived through the fog, bearing north-weſt, a. 
bout three miles diſtant; - We inftantly hauled - 
up ſouth, cloſe to the wind. The two courſes 
were ſoon after ſplit, and we had others to bring 
to the yards: ſeveral of our. ſails received con- 
ſderable damage. The gale abated; and the 
weather cleared up about nine; when we again 
ſaw the coaſt, about the diſtance of five leagues 
Our depth was a hundred fathoms water. 

The fog returned ſoon after, and was diſper- 
ſed about y o'clock the next morning; when 
we found ourfelves, in ſome degree, ſurround- 
ed by land; the continent, or that which we 
ſuppoſed to be the continent, ſome elevat oy 
land, bearing ſouth- eaſt, about nine leagues. 
tant. The extreme of the main, at the north» 
eaſt, was the point of land ſeen during the; fog: 
it was named Fey Cope, and lies in the lati- 
tude of 36 3114. 

Having bad but little wind all night, 2 breeze 
now ſprung up at north-weſt; we ſtood. to the 
ſoutl- ward with this, in order to make the land 
plainer, that was ſeen in that direction. About 
vine o'clock, we difcovered it to be an iſland, 


= miles in cixcamferance, in the latitude of 


m lena e 202% 49%. Ih or 


chart 


- 
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chart, it is named Foggy 1/and ; it being reaſon. 
able to ſuppoſe, from its ſituation, that it is the 
iſland on which Beering had beſtowed the ſame 
appellation. Three or four iſlands bore north 
by weſt; a point, with pinnacle rocks upon it, 
bore north-weſt by weſt, called Pinnacle Point; 
and a cluſter of iſlets fouth-ſouth-eaſt, about 
nine leagues from the coaſt. In the afternoon 
we had very little wind; and our N Way 
inconſiderable. * 

On Wedneſday the 15th, bs veriths'broim 
es between weſt* and north-weſt ;*the- weather 
was perfectly clear, and the air dry and thary 
The continent, about noon, extended from 
ſouth-weſt to north by eaſt ;- the-neareft-part a 
bout feven or eight leagues diſtant; a group df 
Hands lying to the ſouth-weſt, about the {ame 
diſtance from the continent: 

The weather. was clear and pleaſant on the 
18th, and it was calm the greateſt part of the 


day. There is, probably, a continuation of the 


continent between Foggy Cape and Trinity 
Iſland, which the thick. weather biaderod us 
from perceiving. ' 

The-Commodore having. occaſton to fend { 
boat to the Diſcovery, one of theſe people aboard 
her, ſhot a moſt beautiful bird. It is ſmaller 
than a duck, and the colour is, black, except 
that the fore-part of the head iv white; behind 
each eye; an elegant yellowiſh white creſt . 
riſes; the bill and feet are of a- reddiſh colour, 
The firſt we ſaw of theſe birds was to the ſouth- 


ward of Cape St Hermogenes; after which w 


fa 


1 a. 
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faw them daily, and frequently in large flocks 
We often ſaw moſt of the other ſea- birds, that 
are uſually met with in the northern oceans; 
ſuch as thags, gulls, puffins, ſheer-waters, ducks, 
geeſe, and ſwans; and we ſeldom paſſed a day, 
without ſeeing whales, ſeals, and other fith of. 
great magnitude. | 

We got-a light breeze, ſoutherly, in the aft. 
ternoon, and ſteered welt, for the channel be- 
tween the iſtands and the continent. At day» 
break the next morning, we were not far from 
it, and perceived ſeveral other iſlands, within 
thoſe that we had already ſeen, of various dis 
menſions. But, between theſe iſlands, and thoſe 
we had ſeen before, there appeared to be a clear 
channel, for which we ſteered; and, at noon, 
our latitude was 55 18', in the narroweſt part 
of the channel. Of this group of iſlands, the 
largeſt was now upon our left, and is called Ko- 
diak, as we were afterwards. informed. The 
Commodore did not beſtow a name upon any 
of the others, though he ſuppoſed them to be 
the ſame that Beering has named Schumagin's 
Iſlands“. Hlands appeared to the fouth-ward, 
as far as an-ifland could be ſeen. They begin 
in the longitude of 200% 15“ eaſt, and extend 
about two degrees to the weſt-ward. 

Moſt of theſe iflands are tolerably high, but 
very barren and rugged; exhibiting very ro- 
mantic appearances, and abounding with rocks 
and cliffs. They have ſeveral bays and coves a- 
bout them, and ſome freſh-water ſtreams de- 
- ®-Decourertes des Ruſſes, par Muller, p. 264. 277+ 


* 
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ſeend from their elevated parts; but the land 


was not embelliſhed with a ſingle tree or buſh. 


Plenty of ſnow. ſtill remained on many of them, 
as well. as on thoſe parts of the continent which 
appcared between the innermoſt iſlands. 

By four o'clock in the afternon we had pzþ, 
ſed all the iſlands to the ſouth of us. We found 


thirty fathoms water in the channel, and ſoon 


after we had got through it, the Diſcovery, 
which was two miles aſtern, fired three guns, 
and brought to, making a ſignal to ſpeak with 
us. Captain Cook was much alarmed at this; 
for, as no apparent danger had been obſer ted 
in the channel, he was appichenſive, that the 
Diſcovery had ſ(prung a leak, or met with ſome 
ſimilar accident. A boat was ſent to her, which 
immediately returned with Captain Clerke. He 


informed the Commodore, that ſome natives, 


in three or four canoes, having followed the 
ſkip for fome time, at laſt got under his ſtern; 


one of whom made many figns, having his cap 


of, and bowing in the European manner. A 


rope was then handed down from the ſhip, to 


which he faſtened a thin wooden box, and, af- 
ter he had made ſome more gefticulations, the 
canoes left the Diſcovery. 

It was not imagined, that the box contained 
any thing, till the canoes had departed, when it 


was accidently opened, and found to contain 
a piece of paper, carefully folded up, on which 
ſome writing appeared, which they ſuppoſed to 
be in the Ruſſian language. To this paper wi 
prefixed the date of 1778, and reference was 


1 
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made therein to the year 1776. Though una- 
ble to decypher the alphabet of the writer, we 
were convineed, by his numerals, that others 
had preceded us in viſiting theſe dreary regions. 
Indeed, the hopes of ſpeedily meeting ſome of 
the Ruſſian rraders, muſt be highly ſatisfaftory | 
to thoſe, who had been fo long converſant with 
the ſavages of the Pacific Ocean, and thoſe of 
the continent of North America. 
At firſt, Captain Clerke imagined, that ſome 

Ruſſians had been ſhipwrecked here; and that, 
ſeeing our ſhips, theſe unfortunate perſons were 
induced thus to inform us of their ſituation. 
Deeply impreſſed with ſentiments of humanity 
on this occaſion, he was in hapes the Reſolu- 
tion would have ſtopped till they had time to 
join us; but no ſuch idea ever occurred to Cap- 
tain Cook. If this had really been the caſe, be 
ſuppoſed, that the firſt ſep ſuch ſhipwrecked 
perſons would have taken, in order to ſecure 
relief, would have been, to ſend ſome of their 
people off to the ſhips in the canoes. He, 
therefore, rather thought, the paper was in- 
tended to communicate ſome information, from 
ſome Ruſſian trader, who had lately viſited theſe 
iſlands, to be delivered to any of his eountry- 
men who ſhould arrive; and that the natives, 
ſuppoſing us to be Ruſſians, had brought off 


the note. Convinced of this, he enquired no 
-farther into the matter, but made fail, and 


ſteered to the weſt-ward. 
| We ran all night with a gentle breeze at 

-north=caft.;- and the next morning at two, ſome | 
4 by | breakers 
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breakers were ſeen within us, diſtant about two 
miles; others were ſoon after ſeen a-head, and 
they were innumerable on our larboard boy, 
and alſo between us and the land. By holding 
a ſouth courſe, we, with difficulty, cleared 
them. Theſe breakers were produced by rocks, 
many of which were above water; they are very 
dangerous, and extend ſeven leagues from land, 
We got on their outſide about noon, when our 
latitude was $4? 44', and our longitude 1989, 
The neareſt land was an elevated bluff point, and 
was named Rock Point; it bore north, about 
eight leagues diſtant; the weſternmoſt part of the 
main, bore north-weſt; and a high round hill, 
called Halibut Head, bore ſouth-weſt, diſtant a» 
bout thirteen leagues. : . 

At noon on the 21ſt, we made but little pro- 
greſs, having only faint winds and calms. Hae 
libut Head then bore north 249 weſt; and the 
Hand where it is. fituated, called Halibut and, 
extended from north by eaſt to north-weſt. This 
iſland is ſeven leagues in circumference, and, ex- 
cept the head, is very low and barren; ſeveral 
ſmall iſlands are near it, between which and the 
main, there appears to be a paſſage, of the breadth 
of two or three leagues. - 

We were kept at ſuch a diſtance from the con- 
tinent, by the rocks and breakers, that we had 
2 very diſtant view of the coaſt between Halibut 
Ifland and Rock Point. We could, however, 
perceive the main land covered with ſnow; and 
particularly ſome hills, whoſe elevated tops tow- 
ered above the clouds to a moſt ſtupenduous 


height. 


ITY 
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height. A volcano was ſeen on the moſt ſouth- 
weſterly of theſe hills, which perpetually threw 
up immenſe columns of black ſmoke z it is at no 
great diſtance. from the coaſt, and is in the la- 


titude of 54 48”, and the longitude of 195 
45. Its figure is a complete cone, and the vol- 
cano is at the ſummit of it: remarkable. as it may 


appear, the wind, at the gut to which the 
ſmake of the cal role, often moved in an 


oppoſite direction to hat it did at ſea, even * 


a freſſ gale. 

Having three hours calm in the e 
upwards of an hundred halibuts were caught by 
our people, ſome of which weighed upwards of 
an hundred pounds, and none of them leſs than 
twenty. They were highly acceptable to us. We 
ſiſhed in thirty-five. fathoms water, about four 


miles diſtant from the ſhore ; during which time, 
we were viſited by a man in a ſmall canoe, who 


tame from the large iſland. When he approach- 
ed the ſhip, he uncovered his head and bowed, 
as the other had done the preceding 1 when 
he came off to the Diſcovery, 

That the Ruſſians had ſome contmenipaGout 
vich theſe people, was evident, not only from 
their politeneſs, but from the written paper al- 


ready mentioned. We had, now an additional 
proof of it; for our new . viſitor had on a pair of 
green cloth breeches, and a jacket of blaek cloth, 


under the frock of his own country. He had 
with him, a grey fox ſkin and ſome fiſhing im- 
plements : alſo a bladder, in which was ſome li- 
quid, which we ſuppoſed to be oil; for he _ 


Vol. II. « Qq 
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ed it, drank a mouthful, and then cloſed it yy 
again. 334 

His canoe was ſmaller. than thoſe we had ſeen 
before, though of the ſame conſtruction: like Ming, 
thoſe who had viſited the Diſcovery, he uſed {Wiro' 
the double-bladed paddle. His features reſen. chr 
bled: thoſe of the natives of Prince William: 
Sound, but be was perfectly free from any kind WI ' 
of paint; and his lip had been perforated in an {Wane 
ahlique direction, though, at that time, be had Wwe 
not any ornament in it. Many of the words, vol 
ſo frequently uſed: by our vifitors in the Sound, lar 
were repeated to him, but he did not appear to 
underſtand: any of them; owing either to hi 
ignorance of the dialect, or our erroneous pro- 


nunciation. be 
The weather was moſtly cloudy and hazy, tilt th 


the afternoon of the zad, when the wind ſhiſted 
to the ſouth-eaſt, attended, as uſual, with thick 
rainy weather. Before the fog, we 'ſaw no 
part of. the main land, except the volcano, and 
aneighbouring mountain. We ſteered weſt till 
ſeven, when, fearing we might fall in. with the 
land in thick weather, we hauled to the ſouth- 
ward till two the next morning, and then bore 
away. weſt. Our progreſs was but trifling, ha- 
ving but little wind, and that variable: at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, we had an interval of 
e r 


On the 24th, at ſix in the morning, we ſaw 
the continent, and at nine it extended from 
north eaſt by oaſt, to ſouth-weſt by weſt; wo 
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the ſouth-weſt confiſted of iflands, being what 
we had ſeen the preceding night. In the even- 
ing, being about the diſtance of four leagues 
from the ſhore, and having little wind, we 
threw-out our hooks and lines, but caught only 
two or three little cod. 

We got an eaſterly breeze the next morning, - 
and, with it, what was very uncommon, clear 
weather ; inſomuch, that we clearly ſaw the 
volcano, the other mountains, and all the main 
land under them. It extended from north- eaſt 
by north, to north-weſt half weſt. Between 
this point and the iſlands, a large opening ap- 
peared, for which we ſteered, till land was ſeen 
beyond it; and, though we did not perceive. 
that this land joined the continent, a paſſage 
through the opening was very doubtful ; as well 
as whether the land to the ſouth-weſt was inſu - 
lar or comtinential. Unwilling to truſt too much 
to appearances, we therefore ſteered to the ſouth» 
ward; when, having got without all the land 
in fight, we ſteered weſt, the iſlands lying in 
that direction, 5 

Three of them, all of a good height, we 
had paſſed by eight o'clock; more were now 
ſeen to the weſt- ward. In the afternoon, the 
weather became gloomy; and afterwards turned 
to a miſt, the wind blowing freſh at eaſt. We 
therefore hauled the wind to the ſouth- ward till 
day · break, and then proceeded on our courſe 
to the weſt. Ay eg 1. 
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We derived but little advantage from day. 
light, the weather being ſo thick that we could 
not diſcover objects at the diſtance of a hun- 
dred yards; but as the wind was moderate, ve 
ventured to run. About half, an hour afte 
four, the ſound of breakers alarmed us, on our 
larboard bow; we found twenty-eight fathomy 
water, and then twenty-five We brought the 
ſhip to, and anchored in the laſt depth; ths 


Commodore ordering the D.ſeovery, who wu 


not far diſtant, to anchor alſo. 

Some hours after, the fog being a little .dif 
perſed, we diſcovered the imminent danger we 
had eſcaped. We were three quarters of : 


mile from the north-eaſt-fide of an iſtand; two 


elevated recks were about half a league from 
us, and from each other. Several breakers al. 


ſo appeared about them. and yet Providence 


had ſafely conducted the ſhips through in the 
dark, between thoſe rocks, which we ſhould 


not have attempted to have done in a clear day, 


and to ſo commodious an anchoring place. 

Being ſo near land, Captain Cook ordered a 
boat aſhore, to examine what it produced. When 
ſhe returned. in the- afternoon, the officer- who 
commanded her ſaid, he faw ſome graſs, and 
other ſmall plants, one of which had the ap- 
pearance of purſlain; but the iſland produced 
neither trees nor ſhrubs. 

The wind blew freſh at ſouth, in the nigbt 
but in the morning was more moderate, and the 


7 in a great degree, diſperſed. We weigb⸗ 
ed at ſeven o'clock, and ſteered n 


8 
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jlland near which we had anchored, and a ſmall 
one not far from it. The-breadrh of the chan- 
nel does not exceed a mile, and the wind failed 
before we could paſs through it; we were there». 
fore obliged to anchor, which we did in thirty- 
four fathoms water. Land now. preſented it- 
ſelf in every direction. That to the ſouth ex- 
tended,” in a ridge of mountains, to the fauthy 
welt; which we afterwards - fuuud.. to be an 
iſland called Oonalaſba. WR 
Between this iſland, and the land tothe north; 
which we ſuppoſed te be à group of . iſlands, . 
there appeared to be a channel in a north- weſt 
direction. On a point, welt from the ſhip, and 
at the diſtance of three quarters of a mile, We 
perceived feveral natives and their habitations. 
To this place we ſaw two whales towed in; 
which we ſuppoſed had juſt been killed. A few 
of the inhabitants, occaſionally, came off: to the 
ſhips, and engaged in a little- traffic with our 
people, but never continued with us above a 
quarter of an hour at a time. They ſeemed 
remarkably ſhy; though we could readily diſco- 
ver they were not unac quainted with veſſels, ſi- 


milar, in ſome degree, to ours. Their manner 


diſplayed a degree of politeneſs which we had ne- 
ver experienced among any of the ſavage tribes. 

About one in the afternoon, being favoured 
with a light breeze, and the tide of flood, we 
weighed, and proceeded to the channel laſt 
mentioned; expecting, when we had paſſed 
through, either to find the land trend away to 
the north- ward s or- that we ſhould diſcover a 


paſſage - 
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paſſage out to ſea, to the weſt. For we did net 
ſuppoſe ourſelves to be in an inlet of the conti. 
nent, but among iſlands; and we were riglit in 
our conjectures. Soon after we got under fail, 
the wind veered to the north, and we were o. 
bliged to ply. The depth of water was from 
forty to twenty-ſeven fathoms. In the evening, 
the ebb made it neceſſary for us to anchor withs 
in three leagues of our laſt ſtation. 

We weighed the next morning at day- break, 
and were wafted up the paſſage by a light breeze 
at ſouth; after which we. had variable light ain 
from all directions. There was, however, 4 
rapid tide in our favour, and the Reſolution 
got through before the ebb made. The Diſco- 
very was not equally fortunate, for ſhe was car- 
ried. back, got into the race, and found a dil. 
ficulty-in getting clear of it. 

Being now through the channel, we found 
the land, on one ſide, trending weſt and ſouth 
weſt, and that on the other {ide to north. This 
encouraged us to hope, that the continent had 
taken a new direction in our favour. Being 
ſhort of water, and expecting to be driven a 
bout in a rapid tide, without wind ſufficient to 

vern the ſhip, we ſtood for a harbour on the 

uth fide of the paſſage, but were driven be- 
yond it 4. and, that we might not be forced back 
through the paſſage, anchored near the ſoutb- 
ern ſhore, in twenty-eight fathoms water, and 
dut of the reach of the ſtrong tide; tho' even 
here it ran five knots and an half in an hour. 
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their cuſtoms. Something in our 
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of the natives, in ſeparate canoes. They bar- 
tered ſome. fiſhing implements for tobacco. A 
young man, among them, overſet his canoe, 
while he was along-fide. of. one of our boats. 
He was caught hold of by one of our people, 
but the canoe was taken up by another, and 
carried aſhore, In conſequence of this acci- 
dent, the youth Was obliged -to-come into the 
ſhip, where he was invited into the cabin, and 
readily accepted the invitation, without any furs 
priſe or embarraſſement. He had on an upper 
garment refembling a ſhirt, made of the gut 
of a whale, or ſome other large ſea - animal. 
Under this, he had another of the ſame form, 
made of the. ſkins of birds with the -featherg 
on, curiouſly ſewed together; the feathered 
hide placed next his ſkin. It was patched with 
ſeveral pieces of ſilk ſtuff, and his cap wes en 
belliſned with glaſs beads. 

His cloaths being wet, we furniſhed him with 
ſome of our own, which he put on with as 
much-readineſs as we could have done. From 
the behaviour of this youth, and that of ſeveral 


others, it evidently. Kh —5 that theſe people 


vere no ſtrangers to Europeans, and to many of 
ſhips, however, 
greatly excited their curioſity; for, fuch as had 
not canoes to bring them off, afſembled- on the 
neighbouring hills to have a view of them. e 

At A. water we towed the ſhip into the 
harbour, where we anchored in nine fathoms 
water, the Diſcovery arriving ſoon after. A 


boat was ſent to draw the ſeine, but we caught 


only 
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only a few trout, and ſome other ſmall fiſh, 
We had not long anchored, before a native of 
the iſland brought, another note on board, ſimi. 
lar to that which had been given to Captain 
Clerke. He preſented it to Captain Cook; but, 
as it was written in the Ruſſian language, nei- 
ther he, nor any of us, could read it. As it 
eould not be of any uſe tous, and might pro- 
bably be of conſequence to others, the . Com- 
modore returned it to the bearer, accompanied 
with a few preſents; for which he expreſſed his 
thanks, as he retired, by ſeveral low bows. 
On the 29th, we ſaw along the ſhore, a group 
of the natives of both ſexes, ſeated on the graſs, 
partaking of a repaſt of raw fiſh, which they 
: ſeemed to reliſh exceedingly.  . - 6 . 
Wie were detained by thick fogs, and a con- 
trary wind, -till.the 2d of July; during which 
time we acquired ſome knowledge of the coun- 
try, as well as of its inhabitants; the particu- 
lars of which ſhall be hereafter related. ä 
The harbour is called Samganoodba, by the 
natives, and is ſituated on the north fide of 
Oonalaſhka, the latitude being 530 6 6, the lon- 
gitude 193 30“; and in the: ſtrait which ſepa- 
rates this iſland from thoſe to the north. It is 
about a mile broad at the entrance, and runs in 
about four miles: ſouth by weſt. It narrows to- 
wards the head, the breadth there not exceeding 
2 quarter of a mile. Plenty of good water may 
be procured here, but no wood of any kind. 
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N the 2d of July, ve ſteered from Sam- 
ganoodha, with a gentle breeze at ſouth- 


— hel to the north-ward, and met with 
pothing to obſtruct us in that courſe. For, on 


Vor, I. . Rr 
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the one fide, the Iſle of Oonalaſhka trended 
ſouth-weſt ; and, on the other, no land was vi. 
ſible in A dreien more northerly than north- 
eaſt; all which land was a continuation of the 
ſame group of iſlands that we had fallen in with 
on the 25th of the preceding month. That which 
is ſituated, before Samgandodha, and conſtitutes 
the north · eaſtern {ide af the paſſage through 
which we came, is denominated Oonella, and 
its circumference is about ſeven leagues. Ano- 
ther iſland, lying to che nartb-caſt-ward of it, 
bears the name of Acootan; it is conſiderably 
ſuperior in ſize to Oonella, and has in it ſome 
very lofty mountains, which were, at this time, 
covered with ſnow. It appeared, that we might 
have paſſed with great ſafety between theſe two 
illands and the continent, whoſe ſouth-weſtern 
point opened off the north- eaſtern point of A- 
cootan, and proved to be the fame N65 of land 
that we had diſcerned when we left the coaſt of 
the continent, the 25th-of June, to go without 
the iſlands. It is termed Oonemak by the na- 
tives, and is ſituate in the longitude of 192 
zo eaſt, and in the latitude of 549 30 north, 
Over the cape, which, of itſetf, is high land, 
there is a round elevated mountain, at pre- 
fent covered with ſnow. This mountain bore 
eaſt 29 north, at fix o'clock in the afternoon; 
and, two boars afterwards, no land was to be 
een. Concluding, therefore, that the coaſt of 
the continent had now inclined to the north- 
eaſt- ward, we ſteered the ſame courſe, till one 
O clock the following morning, when the watch 
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ſtatianed upon deck imagined they ſaw land a- 
bead. Upon this we wore, and, for the ſpace 
of about two hours, ſtood. towards the ſouth- 
welt ; after which, we reſumed aur courſe to the 
eaſt· north · eaſt. At ſix we diſcovered. land a- 
bead, at the diſtance of about five leagues, bear- 
ing ſauth-eaft. As we advanced. we deſeried 
more and more land, the whale, of which was 
connected. At twelve o'clock, we obſerved that 
it extended from. fouth-ſauth-weſt ta eaſt, the 
part neareſt to us being five or ix leagues diſ- 
tant. Qur longitude, at this. time, was 195% 
18“ eaſt, and our latitude 35 21 north. At 
ſix in the afternoon, we ſounded, and found: a 
bottom of black ſand at the depth of forty-eight 
fathoms. We were now four leagues from the 
land; and the eaſtern part in fight was in the 
direction of eaſt- ſouth- eaſt, appearing as an ele- 
vated round hummoc g. . Ci 
On Saturday the 4th, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, we faw the coaſt from ſouth- ſouth · 
weft; and eaſt by ſouth; and, at intervals, we 
could difcern high land, covered with ſnow, be- 
hind it: Nat long after we had a calm; and 
being in thirty fathoms water, we caught, with 
hooks and line, a good number of excellent cod. 
At twelve we had an eaſterly breeze and clear 
weather; at which time we found. ourſelves as 
bdut fix- leagues from the land, which extended 
from ſouth by. weſt to eaſt by ſouth; and the 
hummock, ſeen the preceding evening, bore 
fouth-weſt by: ſouth; at the diſtanee of nine or 
den league. A great hollow fwell frum the weſt- 
VVV * ſouth- 
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fouth-weſt-ward, convinced us, that there v 
no main land, in that direction, near us. We 

: ſteered a northerly courſe till ſx o'clock in the 
afternoon, when the wind, veering to the ſouth. 
eaſt, enabled us to ſteer eaft-north-eaſt. The 
coaſt lay in this direction, and at twelve o'clock 
on the following day, was at the diſtance of 2. 
bout four leagues. Wt | 

We made but little progreſs on the 6th and 
th, as the wind was northerly. In the evening 
of the latter day, about eight o'clock; the depth 
of water was nineteen” fathoms, and we were 
three or four leagues from the coaſt, which, on 
Wednefday the 8th, extended from fouth-fouth- 
weſt to eaſt by north, and was alt low land, with 

a ridge of mountains, covered with ſnow; be- 
hind it. It is not improbable, that this low coaſt 
extends to a conſiderable diſtance towards the 
ſouth-weſt; and that thoſe places which we 
ſometimes ſuppoſed to be inlets or bays, are no- 
thing more than vallies between the mountains: 
This day we put our hooks and lines over, and 
caught plenty of fine cod. | | 
On the gth, in the morning, having a breeze 
at north-weſt, we fteered eaſt by north, in or- 
der to make a nearer approach to the coaſt. At 

noon, we were at the diſtance of about two 
leagues from the land, which was obferved to 

extend from fouth by eaſt to eaſt-north-eaſt; 
being all a low coaſt, with points projecting in 
ſeveral places, which, from the deck, had the 
appearance of iflands; but from the maſt-head, 
ve ſaw that low land connected mem. W 
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rs I were now in the longitude of 201® 33 eaſt, and 


We in the latitude of 559 49' north. In this fituas 
he tion, our ſoundings were fifteen fathoms, over 4 


the bottom of fine black ſand. n 
he In advancing towards the north- eaſt, we had 
ck found that the depth of water gradually decreaſfs 
z. ed, and the coaſt trended mort and more north- 
erly. But we obſerved, that the ridge of mounl 
nd tains behind ir, continued to lie in the ſame 
ng direction as thoſe that were more weſterly; ſo 
th that the extent of the low land; between the 
re coaſt and the foot of the mountains, inſenſibly 
on MW increafed; Both the low and high grounds were 
h. totally deſtitute of wood; but were apparently 
th covered with a green turf, the mountains ex- 
cepted, which were involved in ſno. 
As we proceeded along the coaſt with a light 
weſterly breeze, the water ſhoaled gradually from 
fifteen to ten fathoms, though we were eight 
or ten miles diftant from the ſnore. About eight 
s. o' clock in the eveninꝑ, a lofty mountain, which 
d bad been ſome time within fight, bore ſouth-eaſt 
dy eaſt, at the diſtance of twenty-one leagues. 
ze Several other mountains, forming a part of the 
r-ſame chain, and much further diſtant, bore eaſt 
\t 3 north. The coaſt was ſeen to extend as far as 
70 north-eaſt half north, where it ſeemed to termi 
to nate in a point, beyond which it was both our 
t; hope and expectation, that it would aſſume 2 
in any eaſterly direction. But not long afterwards, 
we ſaw low land, that extended from behind 
J, this point, as far as north-weſt by weſt, where 
: kc was loſt in the horizon 328d behind it we dig 
wh | cerne 
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eerned high. land, appearing in hills detached 
fron) cach other. [hu the fine proſpect we 
had af getting to the north - ward vaniſhed in 
an inſtant. We ſtood on till nine o o'clock, and 
then the point before - mentioned was. about one 
league diſtant, bearing north-eaſt half eaſt. Be. 
hind the point is 2 river, which, at its entrance, 
ſeemed to be a mile in breadth. The water ap» 
peared. ſomewhat diſcoloured, as upon ſfhoals; 
but. a calm would. have given it a fimilar aſpect. 
Ir ſcemed to take a winding. direction, through 
the exteofive flat which lies between the chain 
of mountains towards the ſouth-eaſt, and the 
bil's to the north-weſt-ward.. It doubtleſs 2 
bounds with, ſalmon, as many of thoſe fiſh were 
ſeen leaping. in the ſea before the entrance, and 
ſome were found in the maws of. cod that we 
had caught. The mouth of this river, which 
we diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Briſtol 
River, is ſituated in the longitude. of 20165 
eaſt, and in the latitude of 58% 2) north. 


At day-break, on the 10th, we made fail to 


the weſt · ſouth· weſt, with a light breeze at norths 
eaſt, About eleven o'glack,, thinking that the 


coaſt- towards the noth-well: terminated in 4: 
point, bearing. north-weſt by. weſt, the Commo- 


dore ſteered for that point, having ordered the 
Diſcovery to keep a-head. But, before that 
| Feilel had run a mile, ſhe made a ſignal for 


ſhoal water. At that very time we had the 


depth of ſeyen hoes and before we could 
get the head of our ſhip the other way, we 
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ings were leſs than four farhoms. We nor 
w back ts the north-caft, three or four miles j 
but obſerving that there was a ſtrong tide fet- 

ting to the weſt-ſouth-weft, that is, towards the 
fhoal, we brought the ſhips 40 anchor in about 
ten farhoms, over a ſandy bottom. Two hours 
ier we had caſt anchor, the water had fallen 
upwards of two feet; which proved, that it was 
the tide of ebb that came from Briſtol River. | 

In the afternoon, at four & clock; the wind 
having ſhifted to the ſouth-weſt, we weighed 
and made ſail towards the ſouth, ſeveral boats 
being occupied a-head in ſoundi Havi 
paſſed over the ſouth-end of the thoal, in 
fathoms water, we afterwards got into thirteen 
and fifteen 3 in which laſt depth we let go our 
anchors again, between eight and nine in the 
evening; fome-part of the chain of mountains, 
on the ſouth-eaſtern ſhore, being in fight, and 
bearing ſouth-eaſt half ſouthz and the moſt 
weſterly land on the other ſhore bearing north- 
weft. In the courſe of this day, we had de- 
ſeried high land, which boxe north 60 weſt, 
and which we ſuppoſed to be about wa 
kagues diſtant. 

We weighed anchor the next morning, at 
two o'clock, with a gentle breeze at — wet 
by weſt, and plied to wind-ward till nine; hen 


Judging the flood-tide'to be now againſt us, we 


anchored in twenty-four fathoms water. At 
one in the afternoon, the fog, which had this 
morning prevailed, diſperſing,” and the tide be- 
coming Ons we weighed again, 11 0s 
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to the ſouth-weſt-ward. Towards the eveni 
2 wind was extremely variable, and we had 
me thunder: we had heard none before, from 
the time of our arrival on the coaſt; and that 
which we now. heard was at a great diſtance, 
The wind ſettling. again in the-ſouth-weſt quar. 
ter, in the morning of Sunday the 12th, we 
ſteered a north-weſt-courſe, and, at ten o'clock, 
ſaw the continent. At. mid-day, it extended 
from north-caſt by north, to- north-north-weſt 
a quarter weſt; and an elevated hill appeared 
in the direction of north-north-weſt, nine or 
ten leagues diſtant. This was found to be an 
land, to which, on account of its figure, Cap 
tain Cook gave the name of Round Ifland. It 
ſtands in the latitude of 58ꝰ3 north, and the 
longitude of 200 & eaſt, and is ſeven miles 
diſtant from the continent. At nine in the e- 
vening, having ſteered à northerly courſe to 
within three leagues of the ſhore, we tacked in 
fourteen fathoms water, the extremities of the 
coaſt bearing eaſt- ſouth- eaſt half eaſt, and weſt, 
The wind now veered to the north-weſt, and 
enabled us to ſtretch along the ſhore, till two 
the next morning, when we ſuddenly got into 
ſix fathoms water, being then fix miles from 
the land. After we had edged off a little, our 
depth of Water gradually increaſed; and, at 
twelve o'clock, our ſoundings were twenty fa- 
thoms. Round Iſland, at this time, bore north 
8 eaſt; and the weſtern extreme of the coaſt 
was ſeven leagues diſtant, bearing north 169 weſt. 


It is an elevated point, to-which the appellation 
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of Calm Point.was given, from our having cal m g 
weather while we were off it. To the north-weſt-" 


ward of Round Iſland, we diſcerned two or three 


billocks, which had an inſular appearance; and 
perhaps they. may be iſlands, for we had but a 
diſtant proſpect of this particular part of the 


coaſt. | 


We advanced but ſlowly on the 14th and 
15th, having little wind, and, at times, a very 
mick fog. Our ſoundings were from twenty- 
ſix to fourteen fathoms; and we had pretty good 


ſucceſs in fiſhing, for we caught plenty of cod, 


and ſome flat filth. On Thurſday the 16th, at 
five o'clock in the morning, the fog clearing; 
up, we found ourſelves nearer the ſhore: than 
we expected. Calm Point bore north 729 eaſt, 
and a point about eight leagues from it, in a 
weſterly direction, bore north 39 eaſt, only 
three miles diſtant. Betwixt theſe two points, 
the coaſt forms a bay, in ſeveral parts of which 
the land could ſcarcely be ſeen from the maſt- 
head. There is another bay on the north-weſt- 
ern ſide of the laſt- mentioned point, between 
it and a high promontory, which now bore 
north 369 weſt, at the diſtance of ſixteen miles. 
About nine o'clock, Captain Cook diſpatched 
Lieutenant Williamſon to-this promontory, with 
orders to go aſhore, and obferve what direction 
the coaſt aſſumed beyond it, and what was the 
produce of the country; which, when viewed 
from the ſhips, had but a ſterile aſpect. We 
here found the flood-tide ſetting ſtrongly to- 
yards the north-weſt, along the coaſt, At 
Vor. II. + Sf twelve 
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twelve o'clock, it was high water, and we caſt 
anchor at the diſtance of twelve miles from the 
ſhore, in twenty-four fathoms water. In the 
afternoon, about five, the tide begipning to 
make in our favour,” we weighed, and drore 
with it, there being no wind. 

Mr Williamſon, at his return, reported, that 
he had landed on the point, and, having aſ- 
cended the moſt elevated hill, found, that the 
moſt diſtant part of the coaſt in fight was near- 
ly in a northerly direction. He took poſſeſſion 
of the country in the name of his Britannic Ma- 
jeſty, and left on the hill a bottle, containing a 
paper, on which the names of our ſhips, and 
of their commanders, and the date of the diſ- 
covery, were inſcribed. The promontory, which 
be named Cape Newenham, is a rocky point, 
of conſiderable height; and ſtands in the lon- 
gitude of 197 - 36' caſt, and in the latitude of 
58 42 north, Over it, or within it, two lofty 
hills riſe one behind the other; of which the 
innermoſt, or eaſternmoſt, is the higheſt. The 
country, as far as Mr Williamſon could diſcern, 
produces not a ſingle tree or ſhrub. The hills 
were naked; but, on the lower grounds, there 

rew graſs and plants of various kinds, very 

w of which were at this time in flower. He 
met-with no other animals than a doe and her 
fawn, and a dead ſea-horſe or cow that lay up- 
on the beach. Of the latter animals we had 
lately ſeen a conſiderable number. 

Ihe coaſt, as we have already mentioned, aſ- 
fuming A northerly. be from. ay N __ 
u 4 | am, 
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Ham, that cape is the northern boundary of the 
extenfive bay and gulph, ſituate my the ris 
yer Briſtol, which, in honour of the Admiral 
Earl of Briſtol, received from the Commodore 
the denomination of Briſtol Bay. Cape Oone- 
mak for ms the ſouthern limit of this bay; and 
is eighty- two leagues diſtant, in the direction of 
ſouth. ſouth-weſt, from Cape Newenham. 

A light breeze ariſing. about eight o clock in 
the evening, and ſettling. at ab 
we ſteered to the north-weſt, and north-north- 
weſt, round Cape Newenham-; ; which, at twelve 
the following day, was four leagues diſtant, 
bearing ſouth by eaſt. Our ſoundings, at this 
time, were ſeventeen fathoms; the moſt advan- 
ted land towards the north bore north 309 eaſt; 
and the neareſt- part of the coaſt was three 
leagues and a half diſtant. During the whole 
afrernoon, there was but little wind; ſo that, 
by ten o'clock. in the evening, we had only pro- 
ceeded three leagues on a northerly courſe. 

We ſteered north by weſt till eight o'clock 
the next morning, (Saturday the 18th) when, 
the depth of water ſuddenly decreaſed to ſe- 
ven and five fathoms, we brought to, till a boat 
from each of our ſhips was ſent a-head to ſound, . 
and then ſteered to the north-eaſt. At noon, + 
the water was deepened to ſeventeen fathoms. 
Cape Newenham was now eleven or twelve 
leagues diſtant, bearing ſouth 9 eaſt; the 
north-eaſtern extremity of the land in fGght 
-bore north 662 - eaſt; and the diſtance of the 
> 855 ſhore - was four or five leagues. Our 
222 8 2 : preſent 
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preſent latitude was 59 16” north; Betweek 
Cape Newenham- and this latitude, the coaſt 
conſiſts of low land and hills, and ſeemed to 
fortn ſeveral bays. 
Before one o'clock, the boats a-head diſplays 
ed the fignal of ſhoal water. They had, indeed, 
only two fathoms; and, at the ſame time, the 
ſhips were in ſix fathoms- water: By hauling 
more to the north, we continued nearly in the 
fame depth till between five and ſix o'clock 
when'our boate finding leſs and leſs water, Cap- 
tain Cook made the fignal- to the Diſcovery, 
which was then a- head, to caſt anchor, and both 
ſhips ſoon came to. In bringing up the Reſo- 
lution, her cable parted at the clinch, fo that 
we were obliged to make uſe of the other an- 
chor. We rode in ſix fathonis Water, over x 
bottom of ſand, at the diſtance of four or five 
leagnes from the continent. Cape Newenbam 
now bore ſouth, fxteen or ſeventeen leagues 
diſtam : the fartheſt hills we could perceive to- 
wards the north, bore north-eaſt by eaſt; and 
there was low land ſtretching out from the more 
elevated land, as far as north by eaft. Without 
this there was a ſhoal of ſtones: and fand, dry 
at half ebb. The two maſters having been ſent, 
each in a boat, to ſound between this fhoal and 
the coaſt, reported, on their return, that there 
was a channel, in which the ſoundings were ſix 
and ſeven fathoms, bur that: it was rather nar- 
row and intricate. 

We attempted, at low water, td get a Havſer 
Wand the len ache but we did not then 
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meet with ſucceſs. However, being reſoblved not to- 
leave it behind us, while there was any proſpect 
of recovering it; we perſevered in our endea- 
vours; and, at length, in the evening. of the 
20th, we ſucceeded. While we were thus oc- 
cupied, the Commodore ordered Captain Clerke 
to diſpatch his maſter in a boat to ſcarch for a. 


paſſage in a ſouth-weſt direction. He accords a 


ingly did ſo, but no channel was obſerved in 
that quarter; nor did it appear that there was 
any other way to get clear. of the ſhoals, than 
by returning by the ſame track in which we 
had entered. For though, by following the 
channel we were now in, we might perhaps have 
got further down the coaſt; and though this 
channel might probably have carried us at laſt 
to the north. ward, clear of the ſhoals, yet the 
ettenipt would have been attended with extreme 
hazard; and,-in- caſe of ill ſucceſs, there would- 
have been a great loſs of time that we could 
not conveniently ſpate. Theſe reaſons. induced: 
the Commodore to return by the way which 
had brought us in, and thus avoid the ſhoals. 
The longitude of our preſent ſtation, by lu- 
nar dbſeevationss; was 19745 48” eaſt, and the 
latitude 599 37 30“ north. The moſt northern 
part of the coaſt, that we could diſcern from 
this ſtation, was ſuppoſed to be fiturte in the 
latitude of 60% It formed, to appearance, a 
low point, which received the name of. :*hoat 
Neſs. Phe tide of flood ſets to the north- ward, 
and the ebb to the ſouth-ward :-it riſes and falls 
he or fix feet upon 2 perpendicular; and we 
reckon 
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reckon that it is high water at eight o'clock, on 
the full and change days. i 
At three in the morning of the 21ſt, ve 
weighed anchor with a gentle breeze at north. 
north. weſt, and ſteered back o the ſouth, having 
three boats a-head employed en founding. Not. 
'withſtanding this precaution, we met with great. 
er difficulty in returning thn we had found in 
advancing; and were at leng h under the neceſ. 
fity of anchoring, to avoid de danger of run- 
ning upon a ſhoal that had only a depth of five 
feet. While we lay. at anchor, twenty ſeven 
Americans, each in a fepar'ite canoe, came off 
td the ſhips, which they approached with ſore 
degree of caution. As they advanced they hol 
lowed and opened their arms; thereby intimat- 
ing, as we underſtood, thefr peaceable intenti. 
ons. Some of them, at laſt, came near enough 
to receive a few trifling articles which we threw 
to them. This gave encouragement to others 
to venture along- ſide; and a traffic quickly com- 
menced between them and our people, who ob- 
tained wooden veſſels,” bews, darts, arrows, dreſ- 
 fes of ſkins, c. in exchange for which the na- 
tives accepted whatever we offered them. They 
appeared to be the ſame ſort of people, with 
thoſe we had met with all along this coaſt; and 
they wore in their lips and noſes the ſame ſpe- 
cies of ornaments, but were not fo well cloath- 
ed, and were far more dirty. They ſeemed to 
be perfectly unacquainted with any civilized na- 
tion; they were ignorant of the uſe of tobacco; 
nor did. we obſerve in their poſſeſſion any fo- 


reign. 
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reign article, unleſs a knife may be conſidered 
as ſuch. This, indeed, was nothing more than 
a piece of common iron fitted in a handle, made 
of wood, ſo as to ſerve the purpole of a knife. 
They, however, ſo well knew the uſe and value; 
of this inſtrument, that it ſeemed to be alniofh- 
the only article they were deſirous of. | 

The hair of moſt of them was ſhaved, or cut , 
ſhort off, a few locks only being left on one ſide, 
ar behind. They wore, as a covering for their 
heads, a hood of ſkins, and a bonnet, which 
was ſcemingly of wood. One part of their dreſs, 
which we procured from them, was à kind of 
girdle, made of {kin in a very neat, manner, with 
trappings depending from it and paſſing betwixt 
the thighs, ſo as to conceal the adjacent parts. 
From the uſe of this girdle, it is probable that 
they ſomezimes go in other reſpects naked, even 
in this high northern latitude: for it can eee 
ly be ſuppaſed that they wear it under their o- 
ther clothing. Their canoes were covered with 
ſkins, like thoſe we had lately ſeen,: but they 
were broader, and the hole wherein the perſon 
fits was wider than in any of thoſe we had be- 
fore met with. Our boats returned from ſound- 
ing, appeared to give ſome alarm, ſo that they 
all departed ſooner than perhaps they otherwiſe 
would have done. , 

We did not get clear of the ſhoals before the 
evening of Wedneſday the 22d; and then we 
durſt not venture to ſteer towards the weſt dur- 
ing the night, but ſpent it off Cape Newenham. 
At e on the 23d, we ſtood to the 


north 
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north-weſt-ward, the Diſcovery being ordered 
to go a-head, Before we had proceeded two 


leagues, our ſoundings decreaſed to fix fathom, 
Being apprehenſive, that, if we continued this 
- courle, we ſhould meet with leſs and leſs water, 
we hauled to the ſouth, with a freſh eaſterly 
breeze. This courſe gradually brought us into 
eighteen fathoms water, upon which we ventur. 
ed to ſteer a litle weſterly, and afterwards due 
- weſt, When we at length found twenty-ſix fa- 
-thoms. At noon, on the 24th,' our longitude, 
| by- obſervation, was 194*- 22 eaſt, and our la- 
titude 589 ' north. About three leagues to the 
- welt of this ſituation, our ſoundings were twen- 
ty-eight fathoms; and we then ſteered weſt- 
: north-weſt, the depth of water gradually increaſ- 
ing to thirty-four fathoms. We ſhould have 
ſteered more northerly had not the wind pre- 
vented us. q 5 
- In the evening of Saturday the 253th, having 
but little wind, and an exceedingly thick fog, 
we let go our anchors in thirty fathoms; our 
Jengitude being, at that time, 191937 eaſt, 
and our latitude 580 29 north. About ix o- 
clock the next morning, the weather in ſome de- 
gree clearing up, we weighed, and, with a geutle 
breeze at eaſt, ſteered to the north-ward, our 
depth of water being from twenty-five to twenty» 
eight fathoms. After we had proceeded on this 
courſe for the ſpace of nine leagues, the wind 
veered to the north, ſo that we were obliged to 
Keer more weſterly. The weather, for the moſt 
Part, continued to be foggy, till about eee, 
N | " Oe cloc 
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.o'dock' on the 28th,, when we had clear fun- 
ſhine for a few hours, during which ſeveral lu- 
-nar obſervations were made. The mean refult 
of theſe; reduced to noon, at αhich time our 
latitude-was 59 55“ north, gave 192 eaſt 
longitude, and the time keeper gave 189 59. 

Continuing ourweſterly courſe, we diſcovered 
land at four in the morning of the agth, bear- 
ing north-weſt by weſt, at the diſtanee of ſix 
leagues. 7Werftood- towardv'i it till between ten 
and eleven, when e tacked · in twenty-four" fa- 
thoms, being then a league from the land, which 
he bore north - north-weſt. It was the-ſouth-caſtern | 
n- extreme, and formed a perpendicular cliff of 

at height; upon which account, Captain 
Tool gave it the name of Point Upright. It 
ve fands © in the longitude of 4879-30 eaſt, and in 
e- the latitade df 609 17 north. More land was 
perceived to the weſt-ward of this point and, 
ng t a clear interval,-we diſcerned another portion 
% of high land,” bearing weſt by ſouth; and this 
ur ſeemed to be perfectly ſeparated from the other, 
i, ¶ We here obſerved. an amazing number df blocks 
o. fuch as guillemots, hawks, Kr. 
je. During the whole afternoon we had bailing 
tle © light winds, which occaſioned our progreſs to 
ure be but 8 andthe weather was not ſufficient- 
y- clear, to enable us to determine the extent of 
his the land that was before us. We conjeftured 
nd I that it was one of the many iſlands laid down 
in Mr Stæhlin's map of the New Northern Ar- 
chipelago; and we every moment PII to 
* more of them. i ens 
Vor. II. r. t On 
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On the zoth, at four o cluck in the afternoan, 
Point Upright was fix'-leagues diſtant, bearing 
north · weſt by north. A light breeze now ſpring. 
ing up at north- north- veſt, we ſteered north- 
eaſt · ward till four the next morning, when the 
. wind veered to the eaſt; we then tacked, and 
ſtood to the north · weſt. The wind, not long af. 
ter, ſhifting ta the . we ſteered north. 
. eaſt by north; and continued this courſe, with 
ſoundings from thirty- ſive to twenty fathomy, 
till noon the following day (Auguſt 1.) Our la- 
titude, at this time, was 60 58' north, and our 
longitude was 191? caſt. The wind now becom. 
ing north; eaſterly, we firſt made a ſtreteh of a- 
bout ten leagues towards the north-weſt ; and 
then, as we obſerved no land in that direction, 
. we ſtood back to the eaſt for the ſpace of four- 
teen or fifteen leagues, and met with a conſide- 
rable quantity of drift wood. Our depth of wa- 
ter was from twenty-twe to nineteen fathoms. 
On Sunday, the ad of Auguſt, variable light 
. winds, with ſhowers of rain; ptevailed the whole 
day. In the morning of the 3d, the wind ſet- 
ting in the ſouth · caſt quarter, we reſumed our 
north- ward courle.. At twelve o clock our ſound- 
3g were ſixteen fathoms, our latitude. was 679 
34% north, and-longitude. 1929 eaſt. 
1 — three and four o'clock . 
Mr Anderſon, Surgeon of the Reſolution, ex- 
. pired, after he had lingered under a conſump- 
tion for upwards of a twelvemonth. He was a 
ſenſble, intelligent young man, and an agreeable 
« .OMPAnIon. 5 — had breat Kill in = * 
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fon, and had acquired/a eonſiderable portion of 
knowledge in, other departments of ſcience. Our 
readers will, doubtleſs haye obſerved, how uſeful 
an aſſiſtant he had proved i in the courſe of the 
voyage ; and jf his life had been prolonged to à 
later perioil, the public might have received from 
him many valuable communications reſpecting 
the natural hiſtory of the different places viſited 
by us. Soon after he had reſigned his breath, 
we diſcorered land to the wett-ward, at the dif 
tance of twelve leagues, » We-ſuppoſed-it to bo 
an iſland q and the Commodore, to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceaſed, for whom he had 
2 particular eſteem, diſtinguiſhed it by the name 
of Anderſon's Iſland. The following day Me 
Law, Surgeen of the Diſcovery, was remosed 
into the Keſolution; and Mr Samuel, the Sur- 
geon's firſt mate of the Reſolution, was appoint 
ed to ſucceed Mr Law as Surgeon of the videos o 
6 hf 
At three in the afternoon on the. ath; — : 
ſaw land extending from . 0 
north-weſt We ſteered towards 1 
when, being four or ſive miles diſtant from ity 
we tacked ; and, not long after warda, the wind 
failing, we let go our anchors in thirteen fa» 
thoms,- over a ſandy bottom, at the diſtance o 
about two leagues from land. Our latitude was 
on 64% %“ north, and longitude 194% 28/ caſt, 
We could, at iatervals, diſtern the coaſt en. 
tending from caſt to north- weſt, and. an iflar 
of — elevation, rr by north, 5 
a diſta r-. dat io ann oh 
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The land before us, which we imagined to 


which ſeemed to be of tolerable : height:- Ie 
had a greeniſh hue, and was apparently deſti. 


tute of wood, and free from now.. While our 


ſhips remained at-anchory e obſerved that the 
tide of flood came from the eaſt⸗ ward, and ſet 
to the weſt- ward, till between the hours of ten 
and eleven; from which time, till two o'clock 
the next morning, the ſtream ſet to the eaſt; 
and the water ſell three feet. The flood run- 
ning both longer · and ſtronger than the ebb, we 
concluded, that there was a ae current be- 
ſides the vids | 


On Wedneſday the 5th, at ten oclock in the 


morning, we ran down, and, ſoon after, an- 


chored between the iſland and the continent in 
ſeven fathoms Not long after we had eaſt an- 
chor, Captain Cook, accompanied by Mr King 
and ſome other officers; landed upon the iſland. 

He hoped to have had from it a proſpect of the 
coaſt and ſea towards the weſt; but, in that di- 


rection, the fog was ſo- thick, that the view was 
not more extenſive than it was from our ſhips: . 


Phe coaſt of the continent ſeemed to inoline to 
the north, at a low point, named by us Point 
Rodney, which bore from the iſland north- 


weft half weſt, at the diſtance of three or four 


leagues ; but the high land, which · aſſumed 4 


much greater diſta nee. 


de the continent of America, appeared rather 
low next the ſea; but, inland, it roſe“in hills; 


more northerly direction, wanne at 2 


| Tho latitude of this illnd/i8:649 2 
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and its longitude is 1939 5% eaſt. It s abour 
twelve miles in eircumſerence. The ſuvface of © 
I: che ground -principally conſiſts of large looſe 
IM ftoness covered in many places with moſs ank 
ti other vegetables, of which twenty or thirty dif- 
ur ferent ſpec ies were obſerved, and moſt of them 
he MW were in flower. But the Captain ſaw not a tree 
et or ſhrub, either on- the -ifland,” or upon the 
en neighbouring continent. On the beach where 
ck he landed; was a conſiderable quantity of wil 
ſt, purſlain, long-wort, peaſe, Sr. ſome of which 
n W he took on board for boiling. + He. faw ſeveral 
e plovers, and- other fmall birds; a fox was alſo 
e ſeen. He met-witle ſome decayed huts; built -- 
partly under ground. People had lately been 
he upon the iſland; and it is more than probable, 
n- that they often repair to it, there being a beat- 
in en path from · one end: to the other. At a ſmalk 
n- diſtance from that part of the thore where our 
1g | gentlemen landed, they found a ſledge; whick - 
d, induced-Captain Cook to give the iſland the ap- 
he * of Sledge Iſland. It appeared to be 
li- ſuch a one as is uſed by the Raſſians in Kamt- 
as Ml ſchatka, for the ptirpoſe of conveying goods 
5s; from one place to another over the ſnow or ice. 
to It. was about twenty inehes in breadth, and ten 
nt feet in length; had à ſort of rail. work on each 
h- ſide, and was ſhed with bone. Its conſtruc- 
ur tion was admirable, and its various parts were 
a | put together with great -neatneſs; ſome with 
2 vooden pins, but for the moſt part with thongs 
or laſhing of whale-botiey in conſequence of 
e AIG At e eee 
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which, the Captain imagined that it was entire. 


ly the workmanſhip of the natives. 
We weighed anchor at three o'clock in the 
morning of the 6th, and made fail tothe north- 


weſt, with a light breeze: from the ſoutb- ward, 


Having afterwards but little wind, and that vas 
riable, we made but ſlow progreſs z; and, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, finding the ſhips getting 


into thoal water, we anchored. in ſeven fathomy, 
eur diſtance from the coaſt being about twg - 


leagues. Sledge bland then bore ſouth 5 12 eaſt, 


nine or ten leagues diſtant. Soon after we had 


let go our anchors, the weather, which had 
been miſty, cleared up, and we perceived high 
land, extending from north 40“ eaſt to north 
39? weſt, ſeemingly disjoined from the coaſt 
near which we. lay. at anchor, which appeared 
to extend to the north-calt-ward... We at the 
ſame time ſaw an iſland bearing north 81 welt, 
at the diſtance of eight or nine leagues. lt 


ſeemed to be of ſmall extent, and was named 


King's Iſland. We rode at anchor till eight the 
next morning, when we weighed, and feered 
a north-weſt courſes The weather being clear 
towards the evening, we obtained a ſight of the 


north-weſtern land, diſtant about three leagues; - 


We paſſed the night in making ſhort boards, 
the weather being rainy and miſty, and the 
wind inconſiderable. Between four and five in 
the morning of the 8th, we again had a fight 
of the north-weſt land; and, not long afier- 
wards, having a calm, and being driven by,s 


current towards the ſhore we thought pro- 
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to anchor in twelve fathoms water, at the 


; diſtance of about two miles from the 1 Q- 


ver the weſtern extremity is a lofty peaked 
þill, ſituate in the longitude of 1929 18 caſts 
and in the latitude of 652 36/ north. A north». 
eaſterly breeze ſpringing up at eight-o'clock, we 

weighed, and made fail to the ſouth- eaſt-ward, 
hoping to find a paſſage» between this north- 
weſt land and the coaſt, near'which we had caſt 
anchor in the evening of the 6th. But we 
quickly got into ſeven fathoms water, and per- 


ceived low land connecting the two coeſts, and 


the elevated land behind it. 
Convinced that the whole was a continied 
coaſt, we now tacked, and ſteered for its north- 
weſtern part, near which we anchored in ſeven» 
teen fathoms. The weather, at preſent, was 
very thick and rainy; but, at four the next 
morning, it cleared up, and enabled us to diſ- 
cern'the'neighbouring land. A lofty ſteep rock 
or iſland bore weſt by ſouth; another iſland to 


| fon north-ward 'of« it, and conſiderably larger, 
| bore weſt by north; the peaked hill before- 


mentioned; ſouth-eaſt by eaſt; and the point 


that was under it; ſouth 329 caft. © Under this 


hill is ſome low land, extending towards the 


- north-weſt, the extreme point of which was 


now. about one league diſtant, bearing north- 


. eaſt by eaſt. Over it, and alſo beyond it, we 
odſerved ſome high land, which we imagined 
was a continuation of the continent. 


This point of land, which the be 
 Eiingulted by the. dane of Cape Prince of 


. Wales, 


} 
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Wales, is the weſtern extreme of all Ameria 
! hitherto known. It ſtands in the longitude of 
4191 45“ eaſt, and in the latitude of 650 40 
north. We fancied that we ſaw: ſome people 
on the coaſt; and, perhaps, we were not mil. 
taken in our ſuppoſition, as ſome elevations like 
ſtages, and others reſembling huts, ere obſer 
ved at the ſame place. | | | 
At eight o'clock this morning, a-faint-north- 
« erly breeze ariſing, we weighed anchor: but be 
- our ſails were ſcarcely ſet, when it began to 
blow and rain with great violence, there bein 
at the ſame time, miſty weather. The wind 
and current were in contrary directions, raifing 
ſuch a ſea, that it often broke into the ſhi 
Having plied to wind-ward, with little eff, 
till two o'clock in the afternoon, - we ſtood: for 
the iſland which we had perceived to the weſt 
ward, intending to caſt anchor under it till the 
gale ſhould abate. But, upon our nearer ap- 
proach to this land, we found that it was com- 
poſed of two ſmall iſlands, neither of which 
exceeded three or four leagues in circumference. 
As theſe could afford us little ſhelter, we did 
not come to anchor, but continued to [ſtretch 
towards the weſt; and, about eight oclock in 
the evening, we ſaw land extending from north- 
north-weſt to · weſt by ſouth, the diſtance of the 
neareſt part being ſix leagues. We ſtood on till 
ten o' clock, and then made a board towards the 
« Eaſt, in order to paſs the night. 
On Monday the 1oth, at break of day, we 
reſumed our. weſt- ward courſe for the land ſeen 
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by us s the preceding evening. At eleven mi- 


nutes after {even o'clock, it extended from ſouth 


7 y eſt, to north 41 v eaſt. Bet wixt the ſouth« 


weſtern extremity, and a point bearing weſt, 
ſix miles diſtant, the coaſt forms a ſpacious bay, 
in which we dropped our anchors at ten in the 
forenoon, about two miles from the northern 
ſhore, over a gravelly bottom at the depth of 
ten fathoms. 'The northern point of this bay 
bore north 437 eaſt; its ſouthern point ſouth 
589 welt; the bottom of the bay, north 60 
weſt, between two and three leagues diſtant; 
and the two iſlands that we had paſſed the pre- 
ceding day, were at the diſtance -of fourteen | 


leagues, bearing north 72“ eaſt. 


While we were ſteering for this bay, we ob⸗ 


ſerved on the north ſhore, a village, and ſome 


people, who ſeemed to have been thrown into 
confufion, or fear, at the ſight of our veſſels. 
We could plainly perceive perſons running up 
the country with burdens vpon their thoulders. 
At this village Captain Cook propoſed to land; 


and accordingly, went with three armed boats, 


accompanied by ſome of the officers. Thirty 
or forty men, each of. whom was armed with a 
ſpontoon, a bow, and arrows, ſtood drawn up 


vn an eminence near the boils three of them 
came down towards the ſhore, on the approach 


of our gentlemen, and were ſo polite as to pull 
off their caps, and make them low bows. Tho? 
this civility was returned, it did not inſpire them 
with ſufficient confidciies to wait for the land- 
ing of our party; for, the inſtant they put the 
Vor. II. „ Uu boats 
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boats aſhore, the natives retired. Captain Cock 
lowed them alone, without any thing in his 
ad ; and, by ſigns and geſtures,. prevailed on 
them to ſtop, and accept ſome trifling preſenty ; 
in return for theſe, they gave him —_ skins, 
| and 2 couple of ſea-horle teeth. The Captain 
was of opinion, that they had.brought Wet ar- 
ticles down with. them for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſeating them to him; and that they would have 
given them, to, him. even if they bad expected 
no return, | 

They ſeemed- very timid and cautious ;. inti- 


; mating their defire, by ſigns, that no more of 


our people ſhould be ſuffered to come up. On 
the Captain's laying his hand on the ſhoulder 
of one of them, he ſtarted back ſeveral paces; 
in proportion as he advanced, they retreated, 


always in the attitude of being ready to make 


uſe of their ſpears; While thoſe on the emi- 
nence, were prepared to ſupport them with 
their arrows. Inſenſibly, the Captain, and two 
or three of his companions, introduced them- 
ſelves among them. The diſtribution of a few 
beads among ſome of them, ſoon created a de- 
gree of confidence, ſo that they were not a- 
armed, when the Captain was joined by a few 
more of his people; and, in a: ſhort time, 2 

kind of traffic Was entered into. In exchange 


for tobacco, knives, beads, and other articles, 


they gave a few arrows, and ſome of their 


| _ clothing; but nothing that our people had to 


offer, could induce them to part with a ſpear or 


a; bow. Theſe they held in continual readiueß 
/ «over 
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never quitting them, except at one tim," when 
four or five perfons laid theirs down, white Nie | 
favoured our party with a ſong and a dance; 


and even then, they placed them in ſuch $4 


manner, that they could lay hold of them in 4 
moment. +. ' TS - | t l 


Their arrows were pointed eicher with ſtone 


br bone, but very few of them had barbs; and 
ſome of them bad a round blunt point. A 


uſe they are applied to, we cannot ſay, unleſs 
it be to kill ſmall animals without damaging the 
kin. Their bows were ſuch as we had obſerv- 
ed on the American coaſt : their ſpontoons, or 
fears, were of iron or ſteel, and of Euro- 
pean or Aſiatic workmanſhip ; and conſiderable 


- 


pains had been taken to embelliſh them with . 
carving, and inlayings of braſs, and of a White 
metal. Thoſe who ſtood with bows and arrows 
In their hands, had the ſpear ſlung by a leathern 
ſtrap over their right ſhoulder. A leathern 
quiver, fung over their left ſtioulder, ferved to 
contain arrows; and ſome of theſe quivers were 
exceedingly beautiful, being made of red lea- 
ther, on which was very neat embroidery, and 
other ornaments. Several. other things, an 
particularly their clothing, indicated à degtee 
of ingenuity, far ſurpaſſing what any one would - 
expect to find among ſo. northern a people. 
All the Americans we had ſeen ſince our ar- 
fival ort that coaft; had round huibby faces, and 
high cheek- bones, aud were father low of fi- 
ture. The people among whom we now were, - 
far fromreſentbling them, Had long vifages, and 
N Das _ 
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were ſtout and well made: upon the whole, 
they appeared to be a very different nation. No 
women, nor children of either ſex, were ob- 
ſerved, nor any aged perſons, except one man, 
whoſe head was. bald; and he was the only one 
who bore no arms: the others ſeemed to. be ſe. 
lect men, and rather under than above the.mid. 
dle age. The elderly man had a black mark 2. 
croſs his face, Which was not perceived in any 
others; all of them had their ears perforated, 
and ſome had glaſs beads. hanging to them, 
Theſe were the only fixed ornaments! ſeen. about 
them, for they wear none to their lips: this it 
another particular, in which they differ from the 
Americans we had lately ſeen. 
Their apparel conſiſted, of a pair of breeches 
a cap, a frock, a pair. of: boots, . and. a Pair of 
gloves, all made of the ſł ins of deer, dogs, ſeals, I b 
and other animals, and extremely well dreſſed; MW » 
ſome with the hair or tur on, and others without tl 
it. The caps were made in ſuch a manner, 26 
to fit the head very cloſe : and beſides theſe caps, MW! 
Y 
| 


which were worn by moſt of them,. we procured 
from them ſome hoods, made of dog - & ins, that 
were ſuſficiently large to cover. both head and 
ſhoulders. Their halr was apparently black, 
but their heads were either ſhaved, or the hair 
cut cloſe off, and none of them wore. beards, 
Of the few. articles which they obtained from 
our people, knives. and tobacco were what they 
et the moſt value upon. 
The village was.compoſed both of their win- 
. and their ſummer: habitations z. the. former 
| are. 


- *# * 
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are exactly like a vault, the floor of which is 
funk below the ſurface of the earth. One of 
them; which Captain Cook. examined, was of 
an oval figure, about twenty feet in length, and 
twelve or more in height; the framing conſiſted 
of wood, and the ribs of whales, judiciouſly diſ- 
poſed, and bound together with ſmaller materials 
of the ſame kind. Over this framing, a covering 
of ſtrong coarſe graſs was laid, and that again was 
covered with earth; ſo that on the outtide, the. 
houſe had the appearance of a little hillock, ſup- 
ported by a wall of. ſtone, of the height of three. 
or. four. feet, which was built round the twa- 
ſides, and one end. At the other end of the 
habitation,.the earth was raiſed ſloping, to walk 
up to the entrance, which was by.a hole in the 
top of the roof, over that end. The floor was 
boarded, and under it was a ſort of cellar, in 
which the Captain ſaw nothing but water; at 
the end of cach houſe was à vaulted room, 
which he ſuppoſed was a ſtore- room. Theſe 
ſtore - rooms communicated, by a dark paſſage, 
with the houſe; and with the open air, by a. 
hole. in the roof, which was even with the. 
2 one walked: upon; but they cannot be 
laid to. be entirely below ground; for one end. 
extended to the edge of the hill, along which 
they were made, and which was built up with 
ſtone, Over it ſtood a kind of ſentry- box, os 
tower, formed of the large bones of great fiſn. 
Their ſummer huts were of a tolerable ſize, 
and circular, being brought to a point at the 
1 Slight poles and.. bones, covered with the 
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ſkins of ſea- animals, compoſed the framing; 
Captain Cook examined the infide of one: there 


was a fire-place juſt within the door, where 2 


few wooden veſſels were depoſited, all very dit. 
ty. Their bed- places were cloſe to the fide, and 
occupied about one half of the circuit: ſome 
degree of privacy ſeemed to be obfer ved; for 
there were ſeveral partitions, made with ing: 
The bed and bedding confifted of deer-ikins, 
and moſt of them were clean and dry. 

About the houſes were errected ſevera! ſtages, 
ten or twelve feet in height, fach as we had 
ſeen on ſome; parts of the American coaſt. 
They were compoſed entirely of bones, and 
were apparently intended for drying their fiſh 
and ſkins, which were thus placed out of the 
reach of their dogs, of which they had great 
numbers. Theſe dogs are of the fox kind, ra- 
ther large, and of different colours, with long 
ſoft hair, that reſembles wodt. 'They are, in 


all probability, uſed for the purpoſe of drawing | 
their ſtedges in winter; for in appears that they 


have fledges, as the Captain faw many of them 
laid up in one of their winter huts. It is Fke- 
wiſe, not improbable, that dogs conſtitute a part 
of their food, for ſeveral lay dead, which Had 
been killed that morning. 

The canoes of theſe people are of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of the northern Americans, 
ſome, both of the large and ſmall fort, being 
ſeen lying in a creek near the villa 

From the large bones of fiſh, and other fei- 
animals, it 3 that the ſea farniſhed 


them 
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them with the greater part of their ſubſiſtence. 
The country ſeemed extremely barren, as our 
gentlmen {aw not a tree nor a ſhrub. At ſome 
diſtance towards the welt, they obſerved a ridge 
of mountains covered with ſnow, that had fal- 
len not long before. 

At firſt, ſome of us ſuppoſed this land to be 
a part of the iſland of Alaſchka, laid down in 
Mr Stæhlin's map before- mentioned; but from 
the appearance of the coaſt, the ſituation of 
the oppoſite ſhore of America, and from the 
longitude, we ſoon conjectured that it was, more 
probably, the country of the ITſchutſki, or the 
eaſtern extremity of Alia, explored by Beering 
in the year 1728, In admiting this, however, 
without farther examination, we muſt have pro- 
nounced Mr Stæhlin's map, and his account of 
the new northern Archipelago, to be either re- 
markably erroneous, even in latitude, or elſe to 
be a mere fiction; a judgement which we won 
not preſume to pals, upon a publication ſo re- 
ſpectably vouched, without producing the moſt 


After our. party bad- remained with theſe peo» 
ple between two and three hours, they return- 
ed on board; and, ſoon ,after, the wind becom- 
ing ſoutherly, we welghed anchor, ſtood out of 


the bay, and- ſteered to the north- eaſt, between 


the coaſt and the two iſlands. At twelve o'clock 
the next day (Auguſt 11) the former extended 
from ſouth 80 weſt, to north 84 welt; the 
latter bore ſouth 40 weſt; and the peaked hill, 
over Cape Prince of Wales, bore N 36? cat 

he 
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The latitude of the ſhip was 67® 57 north, the 
longitude 191® 19/ eaſt; our ſoundings were 
-twenty-eight-fathoms; and our poſition nearly 
in the middle of the channel, 'between 'the two 
coaſts, each being at the diſtance of about ſe. 
ven leagues. | N 


We ſteered to the eaſt- ward from this ſtation, | 
in order to make a nearer approach to the A. 


merican coaſt. In this courſe the water gradu- 
ally ſhoaled; and there being Wen little wind, 
and all our endeavours to increaſe our depth 
failing, we were obliged at laſt to caſt anchor 
in fix fathoms; which was the only remedy re- 
maining, to prevent the ſhips driving into more 
Thallow water. The neareſt part of the weſt- 
ern land bore weſt, twelve leagues diſtant ; the 
K. mountain over Cape Prince of Wales, 
bore ſouth 169 weſt; and the moſt northern 
wh of the American continent in ſight, eaſt 
outh-eaſt; the diſtance of the neareſt part be- 
ing about four leagues. After we had anchor- 
ed, a boat was diſpatched to ſound, and the 
water was found to ſhoal gradually towards the 
land. While our ſhips lay at anchor, which 
was from fix to nine in the evening, we per- 
ceived little or no current, nor did we obſerve 
that the water roſe or fell. OY | 
A northerly breeze ſpringing up, we weighed, 
and made ſail to the weſt-ward, which courſe 
ſoon brought us into deep water; and, during 
the 42th, we plied to the nortb-ward in fight 
of both coaſts, but we kept neareſt te that of 
America, On the 13th, at four in the after- 
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noon, a breeze ariſing at ſouth, we ſteered north- 
eaſt by north, till four o'clock the next morning, 
when, ſeeing no land, we directed our courſe 
eaſt by north; and between the hours of nine 
and ten, land appeared, which we ſuppoſed was 
a continuation of the continent. It extended 
from eaſt by ſouth, to eaſt by north; and, not 
long afterwards, we deſcried more land, bearing 
north by eaſt. Coming rather ſuddenly into 
thirteen fathoms water, at two in the afternoon, 
we / made a trip off till four, when we again ſtood 
in for the land; which, ſoon after, we ſaw, 
extending from north to ſouth-eaſt, the neareſt 

being at the diſtance of three or four 
gues. The coaſt here forms a point, named 
by us Point Mulgrave, which is ſituated in the 


of 194 517 eaſt. The land ſeemed to de: very 
low near the ſea, but a little farther” it riſes in- 
to hills of a moderate height; the whole was 
free from ſnow, and apparently deſtitute of wood. 
We now tacked, and bore away north-weſt by 


veſt; but, in a ſhort-time-afterwards, thick” 


weather, with rain, coming on, and the wind 
increaſing, we hauled more to the weſt- ward. 
At two o'clock the next morning, the wind 
veered to ſouth-weſt by ſouth, and blew a ſtrong 
gale, which abated towards noon. We now 
Rood to the north-eaſt, till fix the next morn- 
ing, when we ſteered rather more eaſterly: in 
this run, we met with ſeveral ſea-horſes, and 
great numbers of birds; ſome of which reſem- 
bled ſand-larks, and others were not than 
Vor. II. '» XX . hedge- * 
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heage - ſparro vs. We alſo fat fome ſhags, fo 
that we judged we were not far from land; 
bity having a chick fog, we could not expect to 
ſee any; and as the wind blew ſtrong, it way 
not deemed: prudettt to continue a courſe which 
va moſt likely to bring us to it. From the 
non of 2 {the m_ of r fi 
 &cheek in the wording of the following, we 
ſteated eaſt by north; a courſe whieh brought 
us into fiftcen fathoms-water. We tow ficered 
| Horth-eaſk. by eaſt, thinking, by ſuck a courſe, 
0 increaſe. our depth of water. But, in the 
Sets at i lesgues, it ſlroaled to eleven fathoms, 
whiah i4pducee us to haul cloſe to the wind; that 
now blew at weſt. About twelve o'dock, both 
fn and moon were clearly ſeen at intervals, and 
we-made ſome huſiy obſer vat iuns for the longi- 
_ tade;: which, reduced to didn, when: the lati- 
tyde. was 70 3F, nenth, gave 1997 ar cat 
The tie- Keeper, for the ſame time, gave 1989, 
Some time in the aſternoon, we perceived 2 
briglitnaſe in the norehern horizon, like: thit 
raſſected from- ide, uſually called the blinks 
Pittle notide was ben of it, rom: a fnappoſition 
that it was improbable we ſhould-fo ſoon meet 
with» ie Phe ſharpneſs of the a, however, 
P 
three preceding: daga, ſfeometi-ter inditate ſome 
ſadden change» Abunt an hour ater wunde, the 
fight dt an.enorameus· mais of ice; leit us n long. 
«rin and. reſpoctia git he / cauſe ofche brighti 
neſs of the. horigem Between two und/ threw 
apeh v makee:clofe tothe edgr of the ico, 
5-7 | in 
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i twenty. wo bande Water, being then is the 
latitude of- 70 4“ north, and unable to hand 
on any farther: for the ice was perfeftly impo- 
netrable, and extended from vel by ſouth, o 
eaſt by north, as far as the eye could reach. 
Here we met with great numbers of ſea -herſes, 
ſome of Vhich were in the water, but far more 
upon the ice. The Commodore had thoughts: 
of hoiſting out the beats to kill ſome of theſe a- 
nimals; bot, the wind freſhening, he geve up 
the deſign; and we continued 40 towards 
the ſouth, or rather towards the weſt, for the 
wind came from that quarter. We made 50 
progreſs; for, at twelve on the 18th, our lati- 
tude was 79? 44' north, and e were almoſt five 
leagues farther to the eaſt, 

Ws were, at preſent, cloſe to the edge of the 
ie, which was as compact a 4 wall, and . 
ed to be at leaſt ten or twelve feet in 
but, farther north- ward, it ſeemed te by 
higher. Its ſurfase was ex — 
and, in ſeveral places, we h pools of wwtey wpon- 
it. We now ſtood to the ſouth, and, after gus- 
ning fix league, ſhasled the water to ſeven fa- 
tome; but is ſoon increaſed te the deb of 
nine fathoms. At this time, the weather, | 
bad been bazy, becoming dlearer, we four N 
extending from {auth to ſonsh· eaſt by caſt; © 
the diſtance of - thace o fawn miles. 'Dhe-caft- 
ern Extxemity forms a paiots Which. was grey 
sncumbered wich icc, on which — 1 

_ 


giſtinguiſhad by the name of leu Cape 
n 70 Mes + aan its Bug, 194? 
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20' eaſt. The other extreme of the land was 
loſt in- the horizon; and we had no doubt of its 
being a continuation of the continent of Ameri. 
ca. The Diſcovery being about a mile a-ſtern, 
and to lee-watrd, met with leſs depth of water 
than we did; and tacking on that account, the 
Commodore was obliged to tack alfo, to prevent 
ſeparation. 

Our preſent ſituation was very eritical. We 
were upon a lee-ſhore in ſhoal water; and the 
-main body of the ice to wind-ward, was driving 
down upon us. It was evident, that if we con. 
tinued much longer between it and the land, it 
-would force us aſhore, unlefs it ſhould chance to 
take the ground before us. It appeared almoſt 
to join the land to lee- ward, and the only direc- 
tion that was free from it, was to the ſouth-weſt- 
ward. After making a ſhort board to the north, 
Captain Cook made a fignal for the Diſcovery 
to tack, and his ſhip tacked at the ſame time, 
The wind proved in ſome meaſure favourable, 
ſo that we 7 up ſouth-weſt, and n by 
weſt, 

On Wedneſday the 19th, at eight m the 
morning, the wind veering to weſt, we tacked 
to the north- ward; and, at twelve the latitude 
was 70% 6' north, and the longitude 196? 47 
eaſt. In this ſituation, we had a confiderable 


85 quantity of drift ice about our ſhips, and the 


main ice was about two leagues to the north. 
Between one and two, we got in with the edge 
of it. It was leſs compact than that which we 
1 obſerved e the north; but it was too 


cloſe, 
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cloſe, and in too large pieces to attempt forcing: | 


the ſhips through it. We ſaw an amazing nums - 


der of ſea-horfes on the ice, and as we were in 


want of freſtr provifions, the boats from each 

ſhip were diſpatched to procure ſome of them. 
By fever; in the evening, we had received, on 
board the Reſolution, nine of theſe animals; . 
which, till this time, we had ſuppoſed to be ſea- 
cows; ſo that we were greatly diſappointed... 
particularly fome of the failors, who, on ac- 

count of the novelty of the thing, had been 


feaſting their eyes for ſome days paſt. Nor 
would they now have been diſappointed, nor 


have known the difference, if there had not 
been two or three men on board, who had been 


in Greenland, and declared what animals theſe 


were, and that no perſon ever eat of them. 
Notwithſtanding this, we made them ſerve us 


for proviſions, and there were few of our peo- 
ple who did not prefer them to our ſalt meat. 


1 


Ihe fat of theſe animals is, at firſt, as ſweet 
as marrow; but, in a few days it becomes ran- 
cid, unleſs it is ſalted, in which ſtate it will 
keep much longer. The lean fleſh is coarſe 
and blackiſh, and has a ſtrong taſte; and the 
heart is almoſt as well taſted as that of a bul- 
lock. The fat, when melted, affords a good 
quantity of oil, which burns very well in lamps; 
and their hides, which are of great thickneſs, 


were very uſeful about our rigging. The teeth, 


or tuſks, of moſt of them were, at this time, of 
a very ſmall ſize; even ſome of the largeſt and 
oldeſt of theſe animals, had them not Jonny 
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half a foot in length. Hence we concluded, 
that they had lately (hed their old teeth. _ 
They lie upon the ice in herds of many hugs 
greds, huddling like ſwine, one over the other; 
and they roar very loud; ſo that in the night, of 
when the weather was foggy, they gave us no- 
tice of the vicinity. of the ice, before we could 
diſcern it. We neyer found the whole herd 
fleeping, ſome of. them being conſtantly upoy 
the watch. Theſe, on the approach of the 
boat, would awake thoſe that were next to them: 
and the alarm being thus gradually communice 
ted, the whole herd would preſently. be awake. 
However; they were ſeldom in a hurry to get + 
yay, before they had been once fixed at. Thea 
they would fall into the ſea, one over the other 
in the utmoſt confuſian; and, if we did net 
happen, at the firſt diſcharge, to kill thoſe we 
fired at, we generally loſt them though mortal 
ly wounded: 

Thex did not appear to us to be ſo dangerous 
ay ſome authors have repreſented them, not & 
ven when they were attacked. They axe, in, 
deed, more ſo, in appearance, than in reality 
Vaſt multitudes of then, would follow, and come 
cloſe yp. to the boats; but the flaſh of a muſket 
in the pan, gr even the mere pointing of one at 
them, wowld ſend them down in à mament 
The female defends her JON0g 009 $0. th: WY 
laſt, and at the expence of her on life, hh 
ypop the ice or in the water. Nor will the 
pe one guit the dem, though the end 
Nie been Lale iy what, if peu geſtrey =_ 
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ere ſurè of the other. The dam, hem in the 
witer holds her yotmg one betten hee 833 
Me Pennunt, in his Syw6pfis of ds, 
his given a very good deftrſptiou of So el 
under the name of the Arctie Walrus. Why 
Koutd de caned à ſea- hörte, is deut to de- 
termine, unleſs the word be à corruption of the. 
Ruſnen flame Morſe ; for they do tot in the 
teaſt reſemble a horfe. It is; doudtlefs, the ſhin 
anbhhal that is found in the Gulph of St Laws 
rence; amd there called a feat. It is certain 
ly more like a cd than # horſe; but this reſets 
blanc corifiſts in nothing but the MMouf. Til 
ſhoft, it is an animal fot unlike à feal, but ins 
dompuradiy Hrger. The tengrh of one of thetti, 
which was fone of the largeſt, was fine fett 
four inekes from the ſnotit to the tail; tHe dr- 
comferende of its body at the ſbbulder, was [es 

ven feet ten thehes; its cn cumferente near the 
Mader Au was: Eve feet fix Tiches, at — 
weight of the carcaſe, Without the Read, 
& Sntrsds, Was eight Aubdrtd and Afry- 

pounds; Tbe Head weighed forty-one "pine 
and a Half, and the ſuin we Rundred and ne 


pounds. 
to remrk, that, for 


It 2 not be im 
ſonie Before this time, we Had often feen 
flocks ducks flying to the fouth. They were 
of two ſpxties, e one tuch larger than che 
other. & larger ſvtt Was of A bro cf; 
aud of the ſitfal-fott;- enter the duc wg rd 
was black: and white; and te other bro 
Some of dug people ſasc that they alfo for eee: 
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This ſeems to indicate, that there muſt be land 
to the north- ward, where theſe birds, in the 
proper ſeaſon, find ſhelter for breeding, and 
whencethey were now on their return to a warm- 
er climate. 
Soon after we had got our ſea-horſes on board, 
"we were, in a manner, ſurrounded with the ice; 
arid had no means of clearing it, but by ſteering 
to the ſouth-ward, which we did till three o 
| dock the next morning, with a light weſterly 
breeze, and, in general, thick, foggy weather, 
Our ſoundings were from twelve to fifteen fa- 
thoms We then tacked and.ſtood to the north- 
ward till-ten o'clock, when the wind ſhifting to 
the north, we ſtood to the weſt-ſouth-weſt and 
weſt. At two in the afternoon, we fell in with 
8 main ice, end kept along the edge of it, 
bois partly directed by the roaring of the ſea» 
for we had an exceeding thick fog. Thus 
W © continued failing till near midnight, when 
we 8 in among the looſe pieces of ice. 
wind being eaſterly, and the fog very 
8 wick, we now hauled to the ſouth- ward z and, 
at ten the next morning, the weather clearing 
up, we ſaw the American continent, extending 
from ſouth by eaſt, to eaſt by ſouth; and, at 
noon, from, ſouth-weſt: half ſouth to eaſt, the 
diſtance of the neareſt part being five leagues, 
We were at preſent. in the latitude of 69% 32 
north, and in- the longitude of 199 48' eaſt; 
and, as the. main ice was. not far from us, it is 
evident, that it now covered a part of the ſea; 
* a few- days. before, had been free from 
it; 
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A Vagnge to the Pacific Orrun. oy 
$6; and that it extended farther towards the 
ſouth, than where we firſt fell in with it. 

During the afternoon we had but little . 
and the maſter was ſent in a boat to obſerve 
whether there was any current, but he found 
none. We continued to ſteer for the Ameri- 
can. land till eight o Yclock, in order to obtain a 
nearer view of it, and to ſearch for a harbour; 
but ſeeing nothing that had the appearance of 
one, we again ſtood to the north, with a gentle 
weſterly breeze. At this time the coaſt extend- 
ed from ſouth-weſt to eaſt, the neareſt part be- 
ing at the diſtance of four or five leagues. The 
ſouthern extreme ſeemed to form à point, to 
which the name of Cape Liſburne was given. 
It is ſituate in the latitude of 69 5' north, and 
in the longitude of 194 42 caſt, and appear - 
ed to be tolerably high land, even down to the' 
ſea; but there may be low land under it, which 
we might not then ſee, being not leſs than ten 
leagues diſtant from it. In almoſt every other 
part, as we advanced to the north, we had' 1 
found a low coaſt, from which the land riſes to | 
a moderate height. The coaſt now before us | 
was free from ſnow, except in one or two phas' {|} 
ces, and had a greeniſh hue. But e | 
diſcern, any wood upon it. 

On Saturday the 22d; wind was 6 
ly, and the weather for the moſt part . 
with ſome intervals of ſun-fhine; At eight in 
the evening, we had a Talm, which continued 
till mid-night, when we heard the ſurge of the: 
ſea daſhing againſt the ice, and had many looſe 
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pieces about us. A light breeze now. aroſe at 
north-eaſt, and the fog being very thick, we 
ſteered to the ſouth. ta get clear of the jce. At 


eight the next morning, the fog diſperſed, and 
ves hauled towards the weſt; for the: Comma. 


dare finding that he could not get to the narth 


near the. coaſt,” by reaſon: of the. ice, reſolved 
to try what could be:dong at a diſtance from it; 
and as the wind ſeemed to be fixed at north, 


he conſidered it, as a favourable opportunity. 
In our progreſs to hive wank: the; water 
gradually deepened! ta wenty-eight fatboms, 
With the northerly wind the air was ſharp and 
cold; and wet had fogs,: ſun ſhine, ſhowers of 


ſoow and leet alternately; On the 26th, at 


ten in che morning, we fell in with the ice. At 
twelve, it extended from north-weſt to eaſt by 


noth, and ſeemed, ia be thick and compact. 
Me were now, by obferyation, in the latitude 
of 69 36' north; and in the longizude of 164 


eaſt; and it naw appeared that ve had no better 
preſpect of getting ta tho norih here, than near- 
er the ſhore. 

Wa continued mia to cke woſt, till five 


15 in the afternoon, when, we were, in ſome de- 


groe, embayed by the ice, which; was very cloſe 


in the north-weſt and nurth-ꝰeaſt quarters, with 


a. great quantitꝶ f laoſe ice about. the edge of 


the main bady! At this time, ue had baffling 
light airs, but the wind ſoen ſettled at: ſouth, 


and ĩnereaſed to a freſh gala, accompanied with 
eng o rain. ere abgved, and 
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A Voyage i the Pacific tem. "356 © 
Kretthed to the caſt, as this was the only di 5 
rection in which: the ſea was free from ice. 

On Thurſday the 25 th, at four in the morn- 
ing, we tacked and food to the weſt-ward, and 
at ſeven o'clock in the evening, we were cloſe 
in with the edge of the ice, which lay eaſt 
north-eaſt, ang weſt-ſoutheweſt; as far in: cach 
of thoſe directions, as the eye could reach. 
There being hut little wind, Captain Cock went 
with the boats, to examine the ſtate of the ies. 
He found it conlifting of -loofe pieces, of wart 
ous extent, -atrd {o elofe- together, that-he-coultl 
ſcarcely enter the outer-edge with a boat ; and 
it was as impracticable for the ſhips to enter it, 
asf. it had been ſo many rocks. Ie particu- 
larly remarked, that jt was all pure tranſparent * 
ice, exctpt the upper ſurface, which was rather 
porous. It ſeemed to be-wholly compoſer uf 
frozen ſnow, and to have been all formed ut 
fea. For, not to-infiſt on the improbabitity-of 
ſuch prodigious. maſſes fſaating out-of rivers, 
none of the productions of the land were fountl 
incorporated, or mixed in it; which would. 
teinly have been the caſey if it had bon for- 
ed in rivers, either great or (mall. 

The pieces of ice that forwed the ober eder | 
of the main body, were from forty:or fifty ard 
in extent, to four or fee; and the Captain qudg- 
ed, that the larger pieces renched Yiveyteetror / 
more, under the turface of the water,” Hoe ab 
fo thought it highly improbable, thut this de 
tould have been the producttion-of the prered- 
ing. winter alone He was rather inc hned 0 
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ſuppoſe it to have been the production of me. 
ny winters. It was equally improbable, in his 
opinion, that the little that now remained of 
the ſummer, could deſtroy even the tenth part 
of what now ſubſiſted of this great maſs ;: for 
the ſun had already exerted upon it the full 
force and influence of his rays. The fun, in- 
deed, according to his judgment, contributes 
very little towards reducing theſe enormous maſ- 
ſes. For though that r e above the ho- 
rizon a conſiderable while, it feldom ſhines out 
for more than a few hours at a time, and fre. 
quently is not ſeen for ſeveral ſucceflive days, 
It is the wind, or rather the waves raiſed 
the wind, that brings down the bulk of thele 
prodigious maſſes, by grinding one piece againſt 
another, and by undermining and waſhing away 
thoſe parts which are expoſed to the ſurge of 
the ſea. . This was maniteſt, from the Captain's 
obſerving, that the upper ſurface of many pie- 
ces: had been partly. waſhed away, while the 
baſe, or under part, continued firm for: ſeveral 
fathoms round that which appeared above water, 
like a ſhoal round a high rock. He meaſured 
the depth of water upon one, and found that 
it was fifteen feet, ſo that the ſhips might have 
ſailed over it. If he had not meaſured this 
depth, he would have been unwilling to believe, 
that there was a ſufficient weight of ice above 
the ſurface, to have ſunk the other ſo much be- 
low it. It may thus happen, that more ice is 
deſtroyed in one tempeſtuous ſeaſon, than is 
formed in ſeveral winters, and an endleſs accu- 
„ mulated 
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ma. mulation of it is prevented. But that there is 
his W conſtantly-a remaining ftore, will be acknow- 
of kedged-by every one who has been upon the ſpot. 
at A thick. fog which came on while the Com- 
for modore was thus employed, haſtened him with. 
full the boats aboard ſooner than he could have wiſh-- 
in- ed, with one ſea-horſe to each fhip. Our party 
tes i had killed many, but could not wait to bring. 
al. them off, The number of theſe animals, on all. 
10+ the ice that we had ſeen, is really. aftoniſhing, 
ut We ſpent the night ſtanding off and on, amongſt: 
re. the drift ice, and at nine o'clock the next morn- 
2 ing, the fog having in- ſome depree diſperſed, 
by: boats from each of the ſhips were diſpatched. 
le for ſea-horſesz for our people by this time be- 
iſt gan to reliſh them, and thoſe we had before 
ay furniſhed ourſelves with, were all conſumed.. 
At noon, our latitude was 69® 17 north, our 
longitude 183 eaſt, and our depth of water 
was twenty-five fathoms. At two in the after- 
noon, having got on board as many ſea-horſes 
as were deemed ſufficient, and the wind freſh- 
'ening at ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, we hoiſted. in the 
boats, and ſteered to the ſouth-w2ſt. But be- 
ing unable to weather the ice upon this tack, or 
to go through it, we made a board to the eaſt- 

8 ward, till about eight o'clock, then reſumed: 
„ our courſe to the ſouth-weſt, and were obliged 
e before mid- night to tack again, on account of the 
ice. Not long after, the wind veering to the 
8 
$ 
J 


north-weſt, and blowing a ſtiff gale; we ſtretch- 
ed to the ſouth-weſt, cloſe hauled. 3 


On the 29th, in the morning, we ſaw the 
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main ice towatds the north, and ſoon after; 
perceived land bearing. ſouth- weſt by weſt. In 
a hort time after this, more land was ſeen, bear. 
ing weit. It thewed itſelf in two hills, reſem- 
bling iſlancls, but ſoon the Whole apprared con- 
neceed. As we made a nearer approach to the 


land, the depth of water decreaſed very. faſt, 8 
fo tat, at twelve o'clock, when we tacked, th. 
we found only eight fatboms ; being three mile co 
ſrom the coaſt, which extended from ſouth 30ꝰ ¶ in 
eaſt, to north do welt The latter extremity ¶ to 
terminating) in bluff point, being Env ef the nc 
hihi inentienrd before. * 
The weather was now very hazy, with drs ie 
-zling rain; but, foon after wards, it cleared up, q 
particularly to the fouth- ward, weit-ward, and t. 


.north-ward. . This enabled us to have a tolera- 
ble view of the coaſt; which reſembles, in e- 
very reſpect, the oppotite eoaſt of America; MW ;; 
that is, low land-next the fea, with higher land 
farther back. It was totally deſtitute of wood, 
and even of now; but was, probably, cover- 
ed with a moſſy ſubſtance; that gave it a brown»: 
ich hue. In the low ground that lay between 
the ſea and the ELigh land, was a lake, extend- 
ing to the ſouth-eaſt-ward farther than we could 
fee. As we ſtood off, the moſt weſterly. of the 
two hills above-mentioned, came open off the 
bluff point, in a north-weſt direction. It had 
the appearance of an iſland but it might pet- 
haps be connected with the other by low land, 
though we did not fee it. And if that be the 
vaſe, there is a twofold. Rias, with a bay be- 
SUS twWeen 
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er, teen them. This point, which is rocky and 
In ¶ cep, received the name of Cape North. It is 
*. fituated nearly in the latnude of 689 50 north, 
m. and in the longitude of 18051“ eaſt. The 
n. coaſt beyond it doubtleſs aſſumes a very weſter- 
de ly direction; for we could diſcern no land to 
l, the north-ward of it, though the horizon was 
d, tere pretty clear. Wiſhing to ſee more of the 
© Wl coaſt to the weſt-· ward, we tacked again, at two 
in the afternoon, thinking we ſhould be able 
to weather Cape North; but finding we could 
he not, the wind freſhening, a thick fog ariſing, 
with much ſnow, and being apprehenſive of the 
ice coming down upon us, the Commodore relin- 
P, W quiſhed the deſign he had formed of plying to 
di the weſt-ward, and again ſtood off ſhore, | 
a The ſeaſon was now. ſo far advanced, and the 
time when the froſt generally ſets in was ſo near, 
chat Captain Cook did not think it conſiſtent 
with prudence, to make any farther attempts to 
diſcover a paſſage into the Atlentic Ocean this 
* year, in any direction, ſo ſmall was the proba- 


i- "WF bility of ſucceſs. His attention was now direc. 
ted to the ſearch of ſome place, where we might 
|-- WF: recruit our wood and water; and the obje& 
dF + that principally occupied his thoughts was, how 
© he ſhould paſs the winter, fo as to make ſome 
p improvements in navigation and geography, and 


at the ſame time, be in a condition to return to 
F- the north- ward the enſuing ſummer, to proſe- 
cute his ſearch of a paſſage into the Atlantic. 


TE END OF, VOLUME SECOND. 
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